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PREFACE 


HIS PROJECT BEGAN with a note I wrote to Gregory Vlastos in the 

summer of 1991. Having just finished reading his Socrates, Ironist and 

Moral Philosopher, | was impressed that it was time to collect his 
many important articles for posterity. It was a task that should have been 
carried out years ago; but his constant involvement in new projects, together 
with his compulsion to revise earlier work to bring his reflections up-to-date 
had made it impossible for him to undertake the project. I offered to do the 
editorial work for him. A few days later I received a telephone call from 
Professor Vlastos. He asked if I were serious about my offer; I replied I was. 
With characteristic modesty he questioned whether anyone would be inter- 
ested in his previous work; I assured him that there would be great interest. He 
then authorized me to undertake the project, stipulating that it should contain 
only works in ancient philosophy. In a note of authorization, he chose the 
modest title the work bears. 

The format of this work is that of a kleine Schriften collection—a format 
not popular in the English-speaking world, as the rubric indicate: Early in the 
project we received an offer to publish selected essays of Professor Vlastos. | 
urged rejecting the offer, and Professor Vlastos concurred. The choice of 
Princeton University Press was dictated in part by the Press's commitment to 
keep in print Platonic Studies, which of course constituted the only previous 
tion of a systematic body of Vlastos essays. A number of Vlastos essays 
were collected in Studies in Plato's Metaphysics, edited by R. E. Allen (Lon- 
don: Routledge & Kegan Paul, 1965), and in the two volumes of Studies in 
Presocratic Philosophy, edited by David Furley and R. E. Allen (London: 
Routledge & Kegan Paul, 1970, 1975), and also in other anthologies. (Pro- 
fessor Furley has told me that one of his purposes in bringing out his anthol- 
ogy was to make Gregory's essays more available.) But the works mentioned 
are now out of print, and some important essays appear in works which are 
difficult to get access to, and in any case the essays are scattered abroad in 
many journals and collections. The justification for the present collection is 
simply the quality of the work and its prodigious impact on scholars of ancient 
philosophy. In that I trust these volumes will speak for themselve 

One of the major tasks preliminary to editing the present collection was 
identifying the essays to be collected. Professor Vlastos kept no comprehen- 
sive bibliography of his own numerous and multifaceted publications. In later 
years he kept a list of works published in recent years (incomplete, as it turned 
out) and for earlier publications referred to the bibliography published in his 
festschrift, Exegesis and Argument (E. N. Lee, A.P.D. Mourelatos, and R. 


coll 


Rorty, eds., Assen: Van Gorcum, 1973). To remedy gaps in available biblio- 
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graphies, a new bibliography that aims at being comprehensive is included at 
the end of Volume II of this collection. It has been eked out by computerized 
data bases, bibliographical journals, searches of journal indexes, tips from 
individuals, and references in footnotes. In it I have tried to include all pub- 
lications, including nonphilosophical ones. 1 would like to be able to guaran- 
tee that it is complete, but I cannot. It will, however, provide a guide to most 
of Professor Vlastos's publications, with some notes on interrelations between 
the works that I hope will facilitate research. 

Professor Vlastos passed away a few months after the beginning of this 
project. I received a note written only a few days before his death, providing 
instructions on certain details. | would wish that he had lived to provide a final 
say in the content and shape of these volumes. He did, however, approve the 
general format and aim. I have continued the project under the auspices of the 
children of Gregory Vlastos, Mari Vlastos and Stephen Vlastos, whose coop- 
eration and good wishes have greatly aided my work. In particular Stephen, 
an academician himself, was able to give me advice on aspects of the project 
and negotiations with publishers, as well as helpful personal information. 
Professor Vlastos assigned Professor Myles Burnyeat as literary executor and 
editor of his projected sequel to Socrates, Ironist and Moral Philosopher, 
entitled Socratic Studies, forthcoming from Cambridge University Press. Es- 
says intended for that volume are of course excluded from the present collec- 
tion. I appreciate advice and information Professor Burnyeat has given me, 
including bibliographical information. It is appropriate that the current Lau- 
rence Professor should preside over the last publication of work inspired by 
the first Laurence Professor fifty-five years ago. | am also indebted to the staff 
of the Harry Ransom Humanities Research Center at the University of Texas 
at Austin, which has acquired the Vlastos papers, and in particular to Pro- 
fessor Alexander P. D. Mourelatos, who has overseen work on the Vlastos 
collection. On two occasions I have been able to go through relevant papers, 
including annotated copies of Platonic Studies 

I owe major debts to assistants and organizations here at Brigham Young 
University. The essays were scanned into computer-readable form on a scan- 
ner, then cleaned up by assistants, and only then given a final proofing and 
editing by me. My thanks go to assistants John Armstrong, Chen Minhua, 
Tim Hiatt, and Mark Olsen. Linda Hunter Adams assigned her editing class 
(English 410R) in Winter Semester 1993 to edit manuscripts for this project, 
with Mark Olsen as taskmaster. To the class and their teacher 1 owe a great 
debt. The Department of Philosophy has supported the work of research a: 
tants and has made available its computer resources and copying fac 

For biographical information I am grateful to Alexander Mourelatos, to 
Stephen Vlastos, and to Professor Robert Meister, as well as to the Depart- 
ment of Philosophy of Princeton University. 1 have benefited from conversa- 
tions with Professor David Furley and many other friends and associates of 
Professor Vlastos. 
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| wish to express gratitude to the many publishers of Professor Vlastos's 
essays for their generosity in granting permission to reprint his works. What I 
anticipated would be a major headache turned out to be a pleasant experience 
with very few problems. Full credits are given in the Acknowledgments page 
of the respective volumes. 

A brief word on the contents of these volumes: Although this work is in- 
tended as a "complete" collection of uncollected essays in ancient philosophy, 
the decision on what to include and what not to include was by no means 
simple. Some essays were revised in later versions; some were replaced by 
others; some were repudiated by their author; there were reference articles and 
reviews. In general I have attempted to include contributions that have not 
been superseded by later essays. But one notable exception is "The Third Man 
Argument in the Parmenides" (1954), which was replaced by "Plato's "Third 
Man’ Argument" in Platonic Studies. The earlier essay had such a great im- 
pact on the philosophical world (see Introduction below) that it had to be 
included. A number of recent essays on Socrates, on this principle, have been 
superseded by revised versions in Socrates, Ironist and Moral Philosopher 
and the forthcoming Socratic Studies. As to reviews, I have included longer 
reviews making more substantive points, omitting shorter and less argumenta- 
tive ones. Among reference articles, views in his "Zeno" in W. Kaufmann, 
ed. Philosophical Classics (Prentice-Hall, 1961) are largely repudiated in 
later articles; I have omitted that article. But his "Zeno of Elea" for the Ency- 
clopedia of Philosophy, while it incorporates material from several arti- 
cles, goes beyond them in providing a comprehensive interpretation of Zeno; 
therefore 1 have included it. Recent debates about the effects of a "Canon" of 
works on education make one sensitive to the dangers of distorting a scholar's 
image by the selective "approved" reading list. I can only hope that the pre- 
sent collection is as representative as possible of Professor Vlastos's contribu- 
tions in ancient philosophy, and that those who have specialized interests will 
consult the Bibliography at the end of Volume II for related works. 

A note on the texts that follow: For reprinted articles I have collated the 
reprints with the originals, noting nontrivial changes (see the Note on Textual 
Conventions). I have transliterated shorter Greek passages (unless some tech- 
nical philological or textual point is being made) to make them more access 
ble to a larger audience. The articles of the present collection were published 
over a long period of time in different journals from different countries repre- 
senting different scholarly fields. Conventions differ from journal to journal, 
from country to country, from field to field; in addition styles have changed 
over the half-century represented in the collections. In an effort to introduce a 
modicum of uniformity into the essays, my copy editor, Marta N. Steele, has 
made a major contribution in standardizing citations and references. In gen- 
eral she has eliminated op. cit. and the like in favor of shortened titles, which 
should make it somewhat easier to navigate the footnotes. Fuller bibliographi- 
cal citations have often been added. On matters of the author's text, however, 
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I have been stolidly conservative. When Professor Vlastos passed away, his 
text became for me a historical artifact that I was unwilling to alter, except in a 
ases where a phrase was excessively obscure or there was an obvious 
n. Present style dictates the elimination of gender-biased language. I 
have gathered from marginal notes to his copies of Platonic Studies that Pro- 
fessor Vlastos was sensitive to this change. And he was almost ol 
his drive constantly to update and revise his writings. But I have refrained 
from rewriting his text myself to introduce this or any other stylistic changes. 
If this offends, I hope the blame will be laid at the feet of the editor rather than 
of the author, There are occasional places where the author's usually lucid and 
vigorous style becomes dense and the verbiage sesquipedalian; nevertheless, 
to most proposed changes of expression my answer has been a resolute "stet." 

In the articles all translations are those of Professor Vlastos unless other- 
wise noted. Editing conventions are explained in the Note on Textual Conven- 
tions below, 

Finally, 1 give thanks to Kevin Bowring for the General Index to Volume I, 
to Mark Olsen for the /ndices Locorum of both volumes, and to Crystal Willis 
and Jan-Erik Jones for the General Index to Volume II. 
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ONE SENSE the essays of Gregory Vlastos need no introduction. It 
Iz their self-evident brilliance that raised their author to a station of 
prominence in the cademic world—first among specialists, and then 
among nonspecialists. Many tributes have been offered to him in recent 
months. Here I propose to offer a brief resume of his life, not to improve on 
what has been said elsewhere, but simply to record for posterity, in whatever 
poor fashion these few pages permit, the breadth and complexity of the man, 
with the hope that these volumes may continue in use beyond the present 
generation, preserving the memory of their remarkable author. I shall append 
a few remarks about the essays of this first volume. 

Born July 27, 1907, in Istanbul—the Constantinople of the Christian Ro- 
man Empire, Byzantium of ancient Greece—Gregory Vlastos was raised in 
the Protestant faith: his father Kimon was a Greek convert, his mother Eliz- 
abeth the daughter of a Scottish missionary father, James Stark Dewar, and a 
Greek-English mother, Loukia Evannidis. Growing up in the turbulent time of 
World War I and the subsequent war between Greece and Turkey, he was 
nevertheless able to obtain an education at the American-sponsored Robert 
College in Istanbul, graduating in 1925, and then to come to America for 
further education. Attending Chicago Divinity School, he obtained a bachelor 
of divinity degree in 1929 and became an ordained minister. He went on to 
study philosophy at Harvard University, where he was awarded a Ph.D, in 
1931, after completing a dissertation entitled "God as a Metaphysical Con- 
cept" under the direction of Alfred North Whitehead. 

Vlastos accepted a position at the Queen's University, Kingston, Ontario, 
where he would become a Canadian citizen. In 1932 he married Vernon Ab- 
bott Ladd, who became his colleague and confidant. Active as a Christian 
socialist, he wrote The Religious Way (1934),! co-edited Towards the Chris- 
tian Revolution (1936), and wrote Christian Faith and Democracy (1939), 
while his wife was a leader in groups such as the Women's International 
League for Peace and Freedom. Vlastos continued to be interested in White- 
head's philosophy, publishing "Organic Categories in Whitehead" (1937). In 
1938 Vlastos went to Cambridge to pursue a growing interest in Greek philos- 
phy under the tutelage of F. M. Cornford, whose important commentary on 
the Timaeus, Plato's Cosmology, had just appeared. Vlastos wrote a paper 
criticizing Cornford's allegorical reading of the creation of the world in the 
Timaeus. Cornford generously encouraged him to publish it in Classical 
Quarterly, where the essay “The Disorderly Motion in the Timaeus" appeared 


1 A bibliography of Gregory Vlastos's works is included at the end of Volume II of this work. 
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the following year. During his leave Vlastos had worked up a book manu- 
script, "Religion and the State in Plato," reflecting his several interests, which 
he decided was not ready for publication. He filed it in a drawer. 

As World War II broke out, Vlastos joined the Royal Canadian Air Force, 
in which he served as a Squadron Leader of the Personnel Division and editor 
of Canadian Affairs, a publication of the Wartime Information Board. At the 
conclusion of the war, he returned to academic life, focusing his research on a 
series of studies of Greek political ideas. Displaying an impressive knowledge 
of Greek history and skill in the tools of classical philology, largely self- 
taught, as well as a sensitivity to important turning-points in the history of 
ideas, he published sweeping studies on Greek ideas such as "Solonian Jus- 
tice" (1946) and "Equality and Justice in Early Greek Cosmologies" (1947)— 
which identified political ideas influencing the development of Greek 
philosophy—and important individual studies of Preso atic philosophers, 
“Ethics and Physics in Democritus” (1945) and "Parmenides' Theory of 
Knowledge” (1946). Scholarly recognition brought him the offer of a position 
at the Sage School of Philosophy at Cornell University, a center of the new 
style of analytic philosophy which, imported from Britain and Austria, was 
taking over American philosophy. At Cornell Vlastos served as what he de- 
scribed as a "superannuated graduated student," learning the new methods 
especially from Max Black, and enjoying an association with a leading c 
cist and student of ancient philosophy, Friedrich Solmsen. He continued to 
publish seminal studies in early Greek philosophy in "The Physical Theory of 
Anaxagoras" (1950), "Theology and Philosophy in Early Greek Thought" 
(1952), and "Isonomia" (1953). 

On the strength of these studies, Vlastos was invited to be a fellow of the 
Institute for Advanced Study at Princeton for 1954—55. There he was able to 
work with another leading student of ancient philosophy, Harold Cherniss. 
Cherni seminar on Heraclitus influenced his own study of that philosopher 
in "On Heraclitus" (1955). Vlastos's progress in Greek philosophy is evident 
in his review of F. M. Cornford's posthumous Principium Sapientiae, in 
which the student respectfully but effectively demolished the premises of his 
mentor's later work. But, unsatisfied with his own efforts to date, Vlastos set 
out finally to write the book on Plato that had always eluded him. By concen- 
trating on the Socratic dialogues, he hoped to finish a book manuscript, as 
indeed he did. But again his high standards of scholarly rigor and his capacity 
for ruthless self-criticism prevented him from publishing: he had not solved 
the riddle of the early dialogues. Again, he put his manuscript in a drawer.? 
Nevertheless, his star continued to rise: the most spectacular event of the 
period for ancient philosophy studies was the publication of "The Third Man 
Argument in the Parmenides" (Philosophical Review, 1954). In a truly epoch- 
nd Proposals" (1980c in 


? His essay "Graduate Education in the Humanities: Reflections 


Bibliography) expounds his views on quality over quantity in research. 
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making way, his analysis of Plato's argument using the tools of contemporary 
philosophy turned the heads of even the most non-historically-minded philos- 
ophers. Critical reappraisals by leading American philosopher Wilfred Sellars 
and leading British philosopher Peter Geach followed immediately, beginning 
a deluge of articles that created a new topos in the literature. And both philos- 
ophers and historians of philosophy benefited. Vlastos more than held his own 
gainst his distinguished critics by insisting that an adequate interpretation 
must do more than solve the philosophical problem: it must be grounded in the 
text. Meanwhile Platonic studies were invigorated by Wittgensteinian concep- 
tions of standard measures and by the use of modern tools of logic and ana- 
lytic metaphysics 

In later years Vlastos was heard to lament the Pandora’s box of controversy 
he had opened with his paper. But the significance of the event is much greater 
than the paper itself. Vlastos was precipitating a revolution in the role and 
practice of historical scholarship, and in particular in the status of ancient 
Greek philosophy. The new philosophy that came to dominate the American 
scene after World War II was predominantly a- or anti-historical: in accor- 
dance with the claim that all philosophical problems were problems of lan- 
guage (in some version or another), the philosopher was to analyze appropri- 
ate concepts or pieces of discourse to arrive at clarification. In this there was 
no place for the history of philosophy— no place in the tradition of the Logical 
Positivists of Vienna, for whom the only relevant history was of science 
rightly carried out: no place in Wittgenstein, who could hardly bring himself 
to read other philosophers; and only a limited place in Bertrand Russell inso- 
lar as philosophy anticipated modern distinctions. Philosophy consisted 
largely of brief, incisive essays on abstract concepts using symbolic logic or 
other tools of analysis in texts without footnotes or bibliographies, written by 
authors with Anglo-Saxon surnames and initials. 

What Vlastos had done was to take the tools of the new philosophy and of 
philology and to apply them to an ancient text, to show that Greek philoso- 
phers were philosophers with whom modern analysts might have a conversa- 
tion. He demonstrated that one might have philosophy and history, arguments 
and footnotes, logical sophistication and philological rigor. It was not as if 
philosophy and philology had never cooperated before;? but what Vlastos pro- 


Only at Oxford was there a strong tradition of combining history of philosophy with philoso- 
Phy: but even there, while the same philosophers often studied contemporary problems and an- 
gient texts (e.g., W. D. Ross and Gilbert Ryle), they did not necessarily feel compelled to apply 

nodern methods to the ancient authors. At Cambridge, meanwhile, the ancient philosophers were 
‘mainly the domain of classicists such as F. M. Comford and W.K.C. Guthrie, who, though gifted 
ki eee significant philosophical insights, were indifferent or opposed to exploiting modem 
Eee methods. G.E.L. Owen, a product of Oxford, was destined radically to change the 
vlation at Cambridge. Vlastos himself dated the beginning of the new style of ancient philoso- 
prai seminal work of Richard Robinson (of Oxford), Plato's Earlier Dialectic, first published 

+ a work that had a profound influence on Vlastos. 
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vided was a model—a paradigm—for a marriage of disciplines that would 
suit the new analytic philosophy. And in the process ancient philosophy be- 
came mainline philosophy. 
By now Vlastos was a force to be reckoned with, and his accomplishments 
were rewarded with an offer by Princeton University to join its philosophy 
department as Stuart Professor. Here Vlastos came into his own as a leading 
figure in the life of American higher education. His graduate Plato seminar 
became famous as an initiation into graduate study. He demanded the best of. 
his students and in Socratic fashion claimed to learn more from them than they 
learned from him. He formulated elaborate responses to student suggestions, 
he gave detailed evaluations of papers, and he became a mentor to his students 
both during their graduate studies and long afterward. Besides his work in 
ancient philosophy, he published important essays in social and political phi- 
losophy: "Justice" (1957), and “Justice and Equality" (1962), the latter of 
which was anthologized several times. In his department Vlastos was called 
on to serve as chairman for two long terms, beginning in 1960 and 1970, 
respectively, and repeatedly as member of the Committee of Three, an impor- 
tant university committee. It is not à coincidence that during this period 
Princeton came to be recognized as first or second in rank in the nation among 
philosophy departments. Vlastos recruited the best people, charming them by 
his Socratic attitude of seeking to learn from them. His attitude was no pose: it 
was precisely by his ability to learn from the best minds around him that he 
became adept at new methods. He was further active in professional duties, as 
organizer and fund-raiser for many projects, such as the Council of Philosoph- 
ical Studies, founded in 1964, and as academic administrator, serving as pres- 
ident of the Eastern Division of the American Philosophical Association, 
1965-66. True to his moral and political commitments, he became an activist 
in the movement against the Vietnam War (as he had earlier been an opponent 
of McCarthyism) and applied for U.S. citizenship (awarded in 1972) in order 
to work more effectively in that cause. Throughout this period he continued to 
pour out important articles and reviews in ancient philosophy, focusing partic- 
ularly on Plato and sometimes on Socrates, whose ideas, he became con- 
vinced, could be reconstructed from the early Platonic dialogues. In 1960 he 
gave the John Locke Lectures at Oxford University on "Mysticism and Logic 
in Greek Philosophy," again showing his wide range of knowledge and 
interest. 

One of his most important contributions to ancient philosophy scholarship 
was his development of a joint program in philosophy and classics for gradu- 
ate students. The Classical Philosophy Program became a model for inter- 
disciplinary studies offering training for future scholars in the field.* David 


4 Interdisciplinary programs already existed at a few universities, but with a humanist em- 
phasis that at least was not perceived to focus on the problems of philosophy. Interdisciplinary 
where classical languages were not a typical part of 


programs were especially needful in Americ: 
secondary education. 
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Furley was recruited by the Princeton classics department to provide leader- 
ship for the program. Vlastos also attempted to recruit a rising star from Ox- 
ford, G.E.L. Owen, whom he could not lure to Princeton. But Owen did 
come to Harvard in 1966 and founded in New York a reading group to pro- 
mote interaction among ancient philosophy scholars. Owen later returned to 
England to become Laurence Professor of Ancient Philosophy in the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge (the chair first held by Cornford), to bring the disciplines of 
philosophy and classics together. In America Vlastos's students from both 
Cornell and Princeton took leading posts and carried forth the gospel that Greek 
philosophy was important for understanding contemporary philosophy—and 
vice versa. Throughout the world, ancient philosophy scholarship had come 
of age. No longer the unwanted stepchild of philosophy or classics, ancient 
philosophy was respected and honored by the appointment of a specialist at 
every significant philosophy department.’ Joint programs arose at other uni- 
versities, conferences and symposia on ancient philosophy were held, and 
journals were founded, while in the larger professional world students of 
Greek p osophy became known for the rigor of their training, their love of 
ion with their peers, and their general esprit de corps. Indeed, one 
tors which brought so much vitality to the growing éontmnunity of 
ancient philosophy scholars was just its social dimension that pioneers such as 
Vlastos and Owen did so much to promote—the habit the computer age calls 
networking. Ancient philosophers became a tightly knit community within 
larger academic associations. A high point of the movement came with the 
NEH Summer Institute on ancient philosophy held at Colorado College in 
1970. Leading figures from around the world attended; but Gregory Vlastos 
was for many the most memorable figure, in both his scholarly dedication aid 
his generous attention to the work of others. 

Tragedy struck Vlastos in 1970 with the death of his beloved wife. Yet 
despite personal misfortune and the approach of normal retirement age. 
Vlastos continued to work tirelessly, delivering the Jessie and John Danz lec- 
n the University of Washington in 1972—published as Plato's Universe 
Wi m A d oe out in 1973 his Platonic Studies, containing many of 
samen npo ant papers on Plato and Socrates of the Princeton years, often 

ìà significant revisions or additional notes. In the same year students and 
P E generen him with a festschrift, Exegesis and Argument, on what 
e e d his retirement year: At the same time he began to work for the 
DS i m Humanities Center, which he personally conceived of 
mira enden he ‘ound backers, funding, and a home, so that it became a 
ity five years later in Research Triangle Park in North Carolina. 


* The importance of the 
"iesus of the institutional place of ancient philosophy studies in philosophy depart 
S can be se contra i h à A 
vios ou contr: à classics departments, where philosophy has not 
‘hear m specialization in itself, except at a few universities where there are 
y programs. Generally a classicist interested in philosophy must advertise himself or 
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Vlastos formally retired from Princeton in 1976 and moved to Berkeley, 
where he became permanent Mills Visiting Professor, teaching seminars to 
graduate students and seven times his NEH Summer Seminar on the Philoso- 
phy of Socrates. He again returned to the Socratic dialogues and to the puzzle 
of Socrates, whom he had never been able to comprehend to his own satisfac- 
tion. A new generation of students, graduate and postdoctoral, became the 
beneficiaries of his researches. The Platonic Socrates, in a way a man so much 
after his own heart, became his obsession for the last fifteen years of his life. 
During this time he produced a brilliant series of papers on Socrates, inspired 
in part by his reaction to the work of one of his most renowned students, 
Terence Irwin, and stimulated by criticism from his audiences at lectures and 
seminars. During this time he gave the Gifford Lectures at the University of 
St. Andrews, Scotland (1981); the Howison Lectures at the University of 
California, Berkeley (1984); the Townsend Lectures at Cornell University 
(1984); and the Whitehead Lectures at Harvard University (1987). He was 
also Senior Mellon Fellow of the National Humanities Center, 1980-81 and 
1981—82; and then Distinguished Professorial Fellow at Christ's College, 
Cambridge, in 1983; again fellow of the Institute for Advanced Study, Prince- 
ton, 1984-85; and finally fellow of the MacArthur Foundation. The fruits of 
his researches on Socrates appeared in the 1991 publication of Socrates, Iron- 
ist and Moral Philosopher. A projected sequel volume, Socratic Studies, is 
being prepared by Myles Burnyeat. Gregory Vlastos passed away on October 

12, 1991, in Berkeley, California, after a prolonged and courageous struggle 
with cancer. 

The era of his activity in Greek philosophy, which we may date from 1938 
to 1991, over a half-century, coincided with the rise of Greek philosophy to a 
secure place in the discipline of philosophy. Vlastos's own life is inextricably 
connected with that rise. And although it would be an invidious claim—and 
one that he himself would resist—to say that Gregory Vlastos was the moving 
cause of that rise, one can safely claim that no one did more to make ancient 
philosophy studies what they are today in the United States. One token of not 
only his influence but his dedication is the extent of his correspondence with 
other scholars. He corresponded with literally hundreds of scholars, with 
whom he often engaged in lengthy and detailed discussion on their own, and 
his, work.6 He was a modern-day Leibniz, sharing himself with both the 


herself as a specialist in Greek (or Latin) prose and convince prospective departments that he or 
she is proficient in nonphilosophical as well as philosophical texts. 

© One small example of his influence is found in M. C. Stokes, One and Many in Presocraric 
Philosophy (Washington, D.C., 1971), p. 40 and n. 61. On the question of why the early lonians 
sought to explain the world in terms of a single stuff or set of stuffs, Vlastos in correspondence 
suggested a natural transition from "all the X's come from Y and Z” to “all the X's are Y and Z.” 
Stokes notes that Vlastos's interpretation gives “a motive more substantial than any hitherto seen 
in print" (ibid. , p. 40). Eight years later Jonathan Barnes would develop at length the sam ight 
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established authority and the struggling beginning scholar, without respect of 
persons and unsparing of himself, even in failing health, ever prompt, always 
{pologetic if more than a few days intervened between a letter and a reply. As 
one scholar whose life had been changed by Gregory Vlastos the mentor’ ex: 
pressed it, “He set a standard for humanity that no one today can live up to." 
Although his name will forever be connected with the methods of analytic 
philosophy, it is important to recognize that Vlastos was no mere popularizer 
of Greek philosophy to analytic philosophers. He insisted on strict adherence 
to evidence in the text, and when he saw no evidence for a plausible philo- 
sophical reconstruction, he rejected it—as is evidenced in some of his replies 
concerning the Third Man Argument. Moreover, he searched for and achieved 
a kind of comprehensive understanding of the philosophers he studied that 
goes far beyond the aims of analytic philosophy, strictly conceived: he was 
not content simply to understand an argument or a theory—say the Third Man 
Argument or the Theory of Forms—but he was always working toward a 
synthetic understanding of the philosopher. Nor was he content with under- 
standing the individual philosopher. As many of the concept studies in this 
volume demonstrate, he saw the philosophers as part of a larger picture of 
philosophical and general intellectual development. Those who know him as 
the author of “The Third Man Argument in the Parmenides” should not óver- 
look those earlier studies in Greek politics, religion, and science that formed 
the essential background for his understanding of Greek philosophy. For him 
the methods of analytic philosophy were a powerful means to an ind; but his 
end surpassed the goals of most analytic philosophers. For he aimed at noth- 
ing less than a comprehensive understanding of early Greek philosophy in its 
full historical and cultural context. C ME 


In "Theology and Philosophy in Early Greek Thought,” Vlastos takes on two 
PEU a e religious views of the Presocratic philosophers, those of John 
ari ferner Jaenen Against Burnet's attempt to maintain that the Pre- 
mere on men naturalists without views on religion, Vlastos objects that 
on e x mm fo fitthe facts; against Jacger’s views on the “theology” 
Lad oen " ; lastos objects that their views do not amount to a theol- 
a apc poet ie eaten they attempt to assimilate to nature the 
ase s $ al y ascribed to the gods. He thus arrives at a balanced 
TTE AA EN iews Sr religion. found among the Presocratics: neither com- 
fus demie m TOROTA followers of, nor theorizers about, religion, 
T aaa > igion by assigning religious values to nature. 

M EE Justice; Equality and Justice in Early Greek Cosmologies.” 

," we see an interconnected series of studies that explore early 


(The Presocratic 
cratic Philosophers, vol. | [London, 1979], ch. 3). Vlastos's correspondence presum- 


3bly c 
lY came at a time w à 
a time when he was no longer actively pursuing research in the Presocratics 
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Greek conceptions of justice and then show how they apply to Presocratic 
physical theories. “Solonian Justice" is perhaps the essay in this volume most 
remove! . it forms the foundation of 
Vlasto! hich makes the later studies 
possible. “Equality and Justice” is a masterpiece of interdisciplinary study. 
Vlastos shows how early Greek political notions of equality and justice are 
reflected in medical theory and natural philosophy, as he traces their influ- 
ences backward to their first expression in Anaximander, for whom cosmic 
justice is seen as a product of cosmic equality. "Isonomia" studies a term that 
Vlastos argues was the predecessor of demokratia as an expression of popular 
government. In a ensitive study of isonomia and related terms, ranging over 
medical theory, literature, history, and politics, he shows how the term, signi- 
fying the egalitarian distribution of power, ultimately provides the back- 
ground for Anaximander's conception of cosmic justice. This brilliant study 
in the history of ideas seems to have been unduly neglected; Vlastos’s sequel 
“Isonomia Politil (1964), a reaction to a later contribution by A. W. 
Gomme, was reprinted in Platonic Studies, presumably as the definitive 
study. But the later study, based on a close reading of several disputed pas: 

ages, is much more a detailed work for specialists, whereas the earlier study 
history of ideas in the grand style, unmatched in its sweep and synthetic 
power. Finally, in the review of F. M. Cornford’s Principium Sapientiae, 
Vlastos reveals his firm grasp of science and scientific method in his refutation 
of his mentor’s dichotomy between the allegedly unscientific Ionians and the 
scientific physicians; against Cornford’s earlier thesis that Greek philosophy 
grew out of religion, Vlastos asserts his own theory that democratic political 
ideas were responsible for Pres cratic philosophy. 

The essay "On Heraclitus" is the follow-up to a brief review of G. S. Kirk's 
Heraclitus: The Cosmic Fragments, in which Vlastos, arguing that some of 
the fragments Kirk wished to reject should be retained, goes on to develop an 
account of how Heraclitus’ theory is a response to earlier Ionian thought. 

In “Parmenides’ Theory of Knowledge,” Vlastos examines fr. 16 and finds 
in it a theory not of knowledge but of sense-perception. In his review of 
Hermann Frünkel's Wege und Formen frühgriechischen Denkens, he reflects 
further on Parmenides fr. 16 and discusses in detail Zeno fr. 1 and Anax- 
agoras fr. 4a. His review of J. E. Raven, Pythagoreans and Eleatics provides 
a convincing refutation of the then widely held view that the Eleatics were 
reacting to lost Pythagorean doctrines. A series of studies from the 1960s and 

1970s constitute Vlastos's latest studies in the Presocratics and show his mas- 
tery of logical analysi and his concern for faithfulness to the text. The frui 


of his individual studies, “Zeno’s Race Course,” “A Note on Zeno’s Arrow,” 
and “A Zenonian Argument Against Plurality" (the last published years after 
it was written) are incorporated in his encyclopedia article, "Zeno of Elea." 
which provides a comprehensive account of Zeno. In "Plato's Testimony Con- 
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cerning Zeno of Elea," Vlastos defends a traditional assessment of Zeno as 
orthodox follower of Parmenides against revisionary accounts by Mau 
Fritz and especially Friedrich Solmsen (in “The Tradition sicul Zeno of Elen 
Reexamined,” Phronesis 1971)—although Solmsen’s role in provoking is 
argument is scarcely evident in the paper. FN 
he Physical Theory of Anaxagoras" develops an account of Anaxagoras" 
difficult theory of matter, taking his concept of the seed as central ta this 
Sy We cui Binse Vistas E conti. ok thes Hig moctaae eonduatdtbls 
ability to interrelate Greek medical theory and Greek philosophy. Thee is 
still an important starting point for research on Anaxagoras, though it RE 
his more speculative reconstructions (as Vlastos himself admits in a note t 
the reprint), one based on what seem to me to be obsolete ERE 7 in 
“Ethics and Physics in Democritus,” Vlastos attempts to show ind des ie 
arguments to the contrary, Democritus’ ethical principles do grow ot of his 
physical theory, so that even though Democritean nature is a domain vien 
necessity rules, naturalism does not preclude ethical norms. "On the Eus 
History in. Diodorus argues thatthe: commoseny and anthropology, in Di. 
odorus' account do indeed reflect Democritean theory, even if at jenen hand. 


Professor Vlastos was a master of the essay format in an age when the philo. 
sophical essay was the major form of scholarly presentation. These p " 
wien as hey are over a period of a half century, stand up well to the test of 
time. Indeed, some of them mark boundaries between what now seem it " 
views. of a more créaldus assai varus elinter iene, Ti the’ 
pages the reader will find philological dissertations in footnotes deva ie 
refutations in asides, and pioneering reinterpretations in appendixes, His E 
pe opened doors to new research programs while his book reviews closed 
eres beide kien. programs. At their best his essays exhibit the 
ses ei e truly great scholarship, when logical analysis and philology 
MM i: wp cp come alive as philosophy. | intend this volume as 
pé e E E scholars of the present on rereading these essays 
Mine ue of why Gregory Vlastos wore the academic laurel wreath; 

ure scholars who wonder “Why did everyone make such a fu: 


about 


Vlasto e 
M asics hes He leni of Anaxagoras’ seeds pivotal; but this may be to explain 
aimee us is is not to this day agreement about how to understand the 
i sane ih stos' acceptance of the Tannery-Buret thesis, according to 
Reni eere amined out of primitive contraries such as hot and cold, wet 
cns d BAS TE pe Ea M EVE for such a construction; (b) if Anaxagoi 
pM I. ie hene ainst a limited number of stuffs? Tha 
soU ae e siue UB doen why should not one type of stuff be reducible to 
or RE s zi opie by se Tine bu thesis, namely how everything 
sarang x icd more economically by other means. Although the Tannery- 
s ure istas Mina wrote the article (some leading split si hold i). it 
at elsewhere Vlastos shows an uncanny ability to sniff out and expose. 
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Gregory Vlastos?" will find at least a partial answer in these pages. But the 
present work is not offered as dead canon, a source for ipse dixit authority, nor 
would the author of these essays countenance such a use. What these essays 
offer is a starting point for further debate, a terminus a quo for understanding 
Greek philosophy. Their author was a consummate controversialist in life; in 
death there is no greater memorial for him than that he, like his beloved 
Socrates, should continue to provoke debate— should continue to bring to life 
the philosophy of ancient Greece. Insofar as we allow him to do that, he will 
be, indeed, Byzantium’s last gift to us. 
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ACH ARTICLE has been reprinted with pagination from the original 
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PART ONE 


CONCEPT STUDIES 


THEOLOGY AND PHILOSOPHY 


IN EARLY GREEK THOUGHT 


HEN ONE reads the Presocratics with open mind and sensitive 

ear, one cannot help being struck by the religious note in much of 

what they say. Few words occur more frequently in their fragments 
than the term god. ! The style itself in certain contexts is charged with reli- 
gious associations; the rhythm and sentence structure of certain utterances is 
unmistakably hymnodic.? In Parmenides and Empedocles the whole doctrine 
of Being and Nature is put forth as a religious revelation. The major themes of 
all the physiologoi—the creation of the world, the neces: ity of its order, the 
origin of life, the nature of the soul, and even such things as the causes of 
winds, rain, lightning and thunder, rivers, meteorites, eclipses, earthquakes, 
plagues— were. matters of vivid religious import to their contemporarie: 
Lightning, thunder, a storm, an earthquake were "signs from Zeus" (dio- 


-semiai) that could stop a meeting of the Law Courts or of the Assembly;* 


religious feeling for an eclipse could overrule military intelligence to cause 
the greatest disaster ever suffered by Athenian arms.* The philosophers who 
took the "natural" view of these things could not be indifferent to the religious 
bearing of their conclusions. To think of them [97] as mere naturalists, brack- 
eting off their speculations from religious belief and feeling, would be to take 
à very anachronistic view of their thought. 

Now it is just this view that was upheld quite belligerently by Burnet,* 
Whose Early Greek Philosophy has gone through four editions since its first 


From PQ 2 (1952): 97-1 
Minor corrections hav 


used by permission. Reprinted in Furley-Allen 1, pp. 92-129. 
made. 

' See the word-index in DK (all subsequent citations of pre-Socratic fragments refer to this 
Work), s.v, theos: eight columns of listings, against six for physis, less than six for kosmos. 
Agnostos Theos, Leipzig, 1913, p. 164; K. Deichgraeber, “Hymnische 
E mente in der philosophischen Prosa der Vorsokratiker," Philologus 88 (1933); and now W. 

"er. Theology of the Early Greek Philosophers, Oxford, 1947, passim 
E. For the evidence see, e.g., O. Gilbert, The Constitutional Antiquities of Sparta and Athens. 

mg. ir., London, 1895, p. 292, nn. 3 and 5. 

* Thuc. 7.50.4 


sci. ^ 200d cause: he was combating the error, then prevalent in some quarters, “of deriving 
ence from mythology" (p. 14). 
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publication in 1892 to become the most influential guide to the study of the 
origins of Greek thought in the English-speaking world. Burnet explained 
away the term god in the pre-Socratics as à “non-religious use of the wort g 
(p. 14); and though perhaps he never thought through the meaning of this 
remarkable expression, the general point of his contention is clear enough. 
Like many a god and goddess in Hesiod, he argued, the “gods” of the philoso- 
phers are not “objects of worship” but “mere personifications" of natural phe- 
nomena. Now it is true that the physiologoi maintained in all their thinking a 
singular independence from the public cult. If this were all that Burnet had in 
mind, his contention would be not only true but, as I shall argue shortly, 
absolutely fundamental to the proper understanding of their religious ideas. 
But Burnet went far beyond this when he claimed that they themselves at- 
tached no religious import to those ideas which they proclaimed in open or 
tacit defiance of the prevailing faith. It is true, of course, that their primary 
object is to understand nature, not to reform religion. When they discuss 
religious concepts, they are generally content to leave religious practices 
alone. But even this statement has important exceptions, and though one of 
them fits Burnet's thesis, the rest go dead against it. 
In Empedocles it is the mystic, not the physiologos, who is exercised about 
cri- 
fices and the eating of bea is Purifica- 
tions which admits of no rational connection with the scientific temper and 
doctrine of his work On Nature. But in Xenophanes we find something quite 
different. When he calls nature "God," he is asserting no "mere" personifica- 
tion, but a doctrine which has urgent religious relevance, since it prompts him 
to attack the traditional beliefs as both irrational and irreverent.* It is impious, 
he says in effect, to speak about the gods [98] as Homer and Hesiod do, 


the cult, His heart-wringing appeals for a religion undefiled by animal s 
are inspired by the Orphic piety of 


es" Purifications to Orphism, see, e.g, 


6 See below, Section V. On the relation of Empedoc 
W. Kranz, "Vorsokratisches II,” Hermes 70 (1935) at pp. 112-15 

7 Aristotle, Mer. 986624, "looking at the whole ouranos, the One, he said. is god." 

& B 1.1314, “Pious (euphronas) men must first hymn god with reverent (euphëmois) myths 
and pure words.” Which myths he considered irreverent is clear from lines 21- 3 of this frag- 
ment and B11, B12. My translation of euphronas differs from the usual renderings joyful” in 
Burnet, Early Greek Philosophy, and Kathleen Freeman (Ancilla to the Presocratic Philosophers 
Oxford: Blackwell, 1956]) but is justified both by the context and by such ws in Ac- 
schylus, Choephoroi 88, zc eüQgov' eiu», c xarevEouan; ebprivors = "Aish! ious, of 


good omen” (LSJ, s.x.). Here, as in the f 
ing current religious terms, transposing them into the framework oF his own rational religious 
beliefs, The word god in the citation is not necessarily the One God of his philosophy of nature. 
As Grube observes in another context (review of Jaeger's Paideia in AJP 78 [1947]. p 211n.17). 
"ho theos no more implies the existence of one God than ho anthropos the existence of only one 
mam... Both are generic." This is quite clear here, since the fragment shifts to "gods" in line. 
24. The relation between the "One God" and the many "gods" in Xenophanes is obscure. All we 
can get from the fragments is that the moral, nonanthropomorphic properties of the “One God" 
as well. 


are normative for the “god: 


following "pure" (katharoisi), Xenophanes is reinterpret- 4 
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implying that Ais doctrine sets general standards for pious utterance. Her- 
aclitus goes much further when he blasts away not only at what people sa; 
about the gods, but at what they do in their most sacred rites. Such modes of 
worship offend not only his reason but his religious sense; they are not only 
"madness" (B5, B16) but sacrilegious madness, “unholy mysteries” (B14). 
There is a strong implication here that there can and ought to be a different 
form of wo hip which would qualify as "holy"; and this is confirmed by a 

assage in lamblichus: “IĮ distinguish two kinds of sacrifice: first, those of the 
completely purified, such as would happen rarely with a single individual, as 
Heraclitus says, or with a handful of men; secondly, the material. . . "10 We 
need not take this as a willful preference for solitary worship. It is imore likel; 
an expression of Heraclitus’s despair of the capacity of the “many” to e 
stand what he was talking about and to act accordingly. In any case, it is clear 
that the “divinity” of his World Order!! riously meant as a genuine reli- 
gious object that could be worshiped by the enlightened. 

Nor will Burnet’s appeal to Hesiod support his thesis. Certainly many di- 
vinities of the Theogony were not worshiped; but the same could be said of 
scores of figures in the traditional mythology which no one would ien "non- 
religious." A Greek might know of no local cult to Sun or Moon and might 
even think with Aristophanes!? that none existed throughout the ibed 
Sieg ae sn be QUIAE by a denial of their bona fide divinity.'? Cer- 

inly, too, many of Hesiod's figures are personifications of natural or human 
phenomena; but to say they are "mere" personifications is to confuse the is- 
poss there more typical of Greek religion than the personification of 

» Springs, rivers, earth, season, graces, love, victory, justice, peace. 

E whose religious vitality is attested in the cult?!4 It is not Hesiod's yero 
d opui due from Lightning and Thunder to Sleep and Fear and 
EUR nde aoe of his people which feels the world as the 
m bbs ak an superhuman forces. When Hesiod fills out the 
ear Lage innumerable [99] perso ome of whom doubtless 
gured in earlier mythology, he is simply pursuing the logic of this 


" Attacks or ca e 
Er nilo rites and on image-worship, B5: on the mystery cults, especially those 
Ene Fg in B14, B15. [In B 92 I follow H. Fränkel in ascribing only the words 
ieee dus wing” (mainesthai) is the antithesis of Heraclitean logos, 
inel, and is used in his denunciation of mystic rites at B15. Diels (and the usual editing of 
zment would make the raving Sibyl the prototype of Heraclitean wisdom!] T 


'" B69; omitted in Bi 
A urnet [a S. Gi 2d 7 à dt 
Lors et [as W. K.C. Guthrie observes, Orpheus and Greek Religion (London, 


io Heraclitus 


"B67. B102, BI 
. B102, B114, ee H. Fraenkel, "Heraclii pare 
! Pace anger and see H. Fraenkel, "Heraclitus on God," TAPA 69 (1938), pp. 230-44. 
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animistic view of nature and life. They all belong to the same "race" as the 
gods of the cult; they all have some share, great or small, of that mysterious 
power which exalts divine beings above the rigid limits of natural necessity. 5 

And this is precisely what, on any theory, Heraclitus (for example) did not 
mean, when he called his World Unity “god.” What then did he mean? 
Burnet's theory stops him from so much as asking the question and leaves him 
with a blind spot for that part of pre-Socratic thought which is its unique 
contribution to religion. Thus he can see no more in Xenophanes than a denial 
of "the existence of any gods in the proper sense"; the words "One god" mean 
“No god but the world" (p. 128). The result has the effect of a distortion. It 
turns the pre-Socratics into purely "s ientific" thinkers, ignoring the fact that, 
for better or for worse, their "science" was far more (and less) than science, in 
our sense, has any business to be.!^ Doubtless their concept of nature as a 
self-enclosed, self-regulative system is the intellectual foundation of science, 
and they who built it out of incredibly inadequate materials have every right to 
be considered pioneers of the scientific spirit. But neither can we forget on 
this account that those who discovered this concept of nature believed that 
they found in it not only the principles of physical explanation, but also the 
key to the right ordering of human life and the answer to the problem of 
destiny. They began with the faith that nature itself was animated!? by that 
Wisdom and Justice which the most enlightened conscience of their race had 
imputed to Zeus. So long as this faith lived, they could transfer to nature the 
reverence hitherto reserved for Zeus and could therefore call nature "god" 
without indulging in an empty figure of speech. [100] 


15 See below, n. 90; and cf. E. Ehnmark, The Idea of God in Homer (Upsala, 1935), p. 11: “the 
criterion of divine power is its supernatural power.” Jaeger (above, n. 2) holds that Hesiod's gods 
“are really subject to what we should call natural law" because they have all be generated by 
the mighty power of Eros." The premise goes a long way beyond anything in the Theogony, 
where Eros gets five lines altogether (120-23, 201-2), But even if we choose to read the porenty 
f Eros into every "birth" in the Theogony, we are still a long way from “natural law,” in a realm 
here the natural pattern of sexual generation can be broken ad libitum without occasioning the 
slightest surprise, as, e.g.. in the birth of Athena, or the birth of Erinyes, Giants, Nymphs, and 
Aphrodite (18317), to say nothing of the (presumably asexual) generation of the originals, Chaos, 
Earth, Eros himself, and Night. 

Te This is recognized by Burnet himself in a remarkable passage. In Greek Philosophy (Lon- 
don, 1914), pp. 11-12, he notes that Greek philosophy “is dominated from beginning to end by 
the problem of reality (to on)" a problem "which at once takes us beyond scienc nd adds: 
Greek philosophy is based on the faith that reality is divine. . . It was in truth an effort to 
satisfy what we call the religious instinct.” Here is impressive evidence that the vision of this 
treat scholar was not blinkered by his theory. Had he pursued this line of thought, he would have 
forestalled my objections. Unfortunately he did not; on p. 29 of this later book he repeats. almost. 
verbatim, the statements, made many years before in Early Greek Philosophy, which 1 have 
criticized here. 

17 Luse the word advisedly. See my "Equality and Justice in Early Greek Cosmologies," CP 42 


(1947), p. 177 and notes (** 1.87 and nn.) 
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There is à kind of poetic justice in the fact that Professor Jaeger's Theology of. 
‘ie Early Greek Philosophers should have been delivered as the Gifford Lec- 
tures (1936) at St. Andrews, where Burnet had held for many years the chair 
in Greek. It is not polemical in tone, and there is no mention of Burnet except 
at incidental points where Jaeger agrees with him as often as not. But it is 
doubtless the strongest reply Burnet’s thesis has yet received, !* and it is all the 
more telling for keeping clear of the fanciful speculations that marred earlier 
statements of the antithesis.!9 It works with the sound methodological princi- 
ple that pre-Socratic philosophy is generally marked by close-knit coherence 
and should therefore be studied “as an indivisible organism, never considering 
the theological components apart from the physical or ontological” (p. 7). 
Coming as it does from one of the foremost living students of Greek thought, 
it cannot fail to command attention. It will remain for years to come one of the 
“standard” books with which every student of the pre-Socratics will have to 
deal. Such a work does not lend itself to summary and does not need it. The 
many insights by which it illuminates and enriches our understanding of the 
first chapter of Western philosophy can best be appreciated by those who will 
read the book as a whole, with the leisureliness and care it invites and de- 
serves. I shall therefore forgo here any thought of surveying its positive con- 
tributions and keep to a more limited and somewhat invidious task. I wish to 
discuss briefly those aspects of the author’s thesis which strike me as open to 
grave objection. The critical tone of my remarks will not be misunderstood, 1 
hope, as any reflection on the solid value of the work.?? It is merely incidental 
Hes SUN od of an alternative point of view which 
a er eia Vs ami al pn the authenticity of the religious com- 
Eu S ght but prefers to interpret it along somewhat dif- 
ent lines. 


My main question springs out of the very use of the word theology both in 


Mus n of the clash, compare their views of Xenophanes. Burnet: "He would have 
ees that one day he was to be regarded as a theologian” (Early Greek Philoso- 
P 129); leger 'only as a theologian can he be really understood” (p. 49). 
E iN Fins panietany of K. Joel's Der Ursprung der Naturphilosophie aus dem Geiste 
Furor a, si vige title tells its own tale, and F. M. Comford’s From Religion to 
Wi ide » à 1 3), the early work of a great scholar which overworks the hypothesis 
mei ek philosophy were “already implicit” in Greck mythology, and which is 
Boni. eii borrowings from the then- fashionable schoo! of French sociology It 
spell s faults a valuable, suggestive study. 
either by way a inane to the value of the work of a serious scholar is to take it seriously, 
cc eo tasa: else by way of criticism where one is compelled to disagree. The 
e done repeatedly in earlier published work, expressing my personal indebtedness to 


Jacger fo 
ger for ma Serene " 
E eam things | have learned from him, and will do so again both in this paper and 
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the title and constantly throughout the book as a description of the rel 
ideas of the pre-Socratics. The word, of course, means no more than "account 
of god" and could be so applied to any doctrine of divinity. But the historian 
of ideas must scruple to use fundamental terms [101] without regard to their 
exact historical fitness. He must ask himself in this connection: Would the 
physiologoi themselves have used the word of their own speculations about 
divinity? We know that Aristotle so terms his metaphysics qua science of 


divinity?! and may assume that Plato would not be averse to have his argu- 


ments about the existence and providence of the gods described as theology. 
But we also know that neither Aristotle nor Plato a: sumed so much for the 
natural philosophers who preceded them. As Jaeger observes of Aristotle, "in 
historical contexts . . . he used the term to designate certain non-philosophers 
Hesiod and Pherecydes, whom he contras arply with the oldest 
genuine philosophers or physicists’; 5 and Plato's practice is quite similar.?4 
The basis of the contrast in Aristotle's mind seems to be mainly that the 


21 Met. 1026319; 1064b3. 

22 Jaeger holds that the very word theologia was coined by Plato (and adds, here unconsciously 
controverting the major thesis of his own book, "and he [Plato] evidently was the creator of the 
idea,” p. 4), But Plato is a fastidious linguist. When he makes up a word, he is very self-conscious 
about it (e.g. at Theaer. 182a). There is no hint of terminological innovation at Rep. 379a; the 
Word is introduced by Adeimantus (not Socrates) as a variant for "tales about the gods”: 


SOCRATES: The founders ought to know the canons (typous) in accordance with which 
the poets should tell their stories (mythologein) [sc., about the gods] - 


ADEIMANTUS: What then are the canons for stories [or, accounts] about the gods (rypoi 
peri theologias)? 


isualness with which the word is used here (and, curiously enough, never again in Plato in 
it had it been “coined” to indicate “the 


The 
contexts such as Laws X where we should most expe 


importance from Plato's point of view of the mental attitude which it tries to express,” Jaeger, 
Theology of the Early Greek Philosophers, p. 194) suggests that it was in common use at the time. 


And I see no good reason for doubting that those who “spoke about the gods" (hoi legontes peri 
theén, Plato, Laws 886c, of the theogonists; cf. Empedocles B 131, amphi thedn . . , logon. of 
his own theogony) would be referred to as theologoi long before this time; similar compounds 
with -logos such as chresmologos, meteorologos, occur in fifth-century texts; Philolaos BS, if 
genuine, would settle the point. Whether theologia was used as the tile of any of the sixth 
Century theogonies (as Diels assumes, e.g., in the case of Pherecydes) is a different, and second- 
ary, question, which cannot be settled from the available evidence 

^s He adds a little further: “Eudemus [of Rhodes, the first writer of a history of theology] would 
never have included his master Aristotle, the creator of metaphysics or theology in the philosophi- 
cal sense, among the theologians,” p. 5: still less would he have included Anaximander or 


Anaxagoras. 

2: At Laws X. 886cd he distinguishes between (a) those who “speak about the gods" and 
propound “theogonies” and (b) those "recent wise men” (nedn kai sophon) whose cosmology is 
Inaterialistic, further identified later at 891c as “all the men who have undertaken natural investi- 
gation.” The distinction, assumed at the beginning, is rigorously observed in the body of the 
ensuing argument, which explicitly ignores the former (886d) to concentrate on the refutation of 
the latter (886e ff.). 
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sjans talk myth, while the philosophers speak the rational language of 
natural inquiry. Jaeger would then seem to be on safe ground in taking this 
over, and so juxtaposing to the mythical theology of the older poets the ratio- 
nal or natural theology of the philosophers. But Aristotle never talks that way. 
As a historical term, “theology” for him (and for his school) has a clearly 
marked denotation which excludes the physiologoi. Why so? The answer is 
not to be found in Aristotle, who never stopped to analyze the problem.?5 We 
can get at it only by looking at the actual work of the theologians themselves, 
beginning [102] with Hesiod, whose fully preserved text and well-known im- 
pact on Greek thought gives us our best basis for judgment. 

When Herodotus (2.53.2) speaks of those who "composed a theogony for 
the Greeks and gave the gods their names and divided their honors and occu- 
pations and designated their forms," he gives pride of place to Hesiod.?6 His 
very wording here echoes the Theogony: "Tell how at the first the gods and 
earth came to be, . . and how they divided their wealth and shared their 
honors."?? The gods Herodotus is thinking about are quite specifically the 
gods of Greek worship. Hesiod's range is broader. It takes in gods whose 
connection with the cult is marginal, indeterminate, or wholly nonexistent. 
But the ultimate concern of the Theogony is with the major deities of the cult, 
“the gods, givers of good things. ”?8 The great drama of the Theogony turns on 
the "struggle for honors”2? between Titans and Olympians. It tells how the 
former lost to the latter just that “wealth” and “honor” whose possessors qual- 
ify as cult gods by virtue of having “good things” to give to those who honor 
them with sacrifice, libation, and prayer. 

There is no need to slight in this connection the cosmogonic and cosmologi- 
cal interests of the Theogony. An adventurous mind could hardly inquire into 
the origin of the gods without passing over into the kindred question of the 
origin of the world. This would come all the more naturally to one who 
thinks, as Hesiod does, of the four main articulations of nature, Earth, Sky, 
Sea, and Night, as themselves divine beings, whose generation accounts at 


* Neither did Plato. But his pra 


comes much closer to what, I shall argue, is the real 
difference, taki 


pre for granted that the theologians are talking about the gods of the cult (cf. Tim. 
404-4 1a) while the physiologo are ether downright atheists or else deny (the primary assump- 
» Of the cult) that the gods "care for human affairs” (886e). 
E Ai varlier testimony of the crucial role ascribed by the Greeks to Homer and Hesiod in the 
E^ d ie popular creed comes from Xenophanes, who makes them the main butt of his 
tacks . BID). 
Me : | follow Solmsen (Hesiod and Aeschylus, Ithaca, 1949, p. 8n. 7) in ace 
genvineness of vv. 111-14. For “honor,” “gift” (rim, geras, dron), "lt," (moira) among the 
S308 also verses 74, 204, 393-99, 413, 882, 885. 
ferses 46, 111; also 633 and 644 where the “givers of good things" identi 
33 givers ol things” are clearly identifici 
Mcd g good things” are clearly identified 
” Verse & ET 
Bia, ense 882. In Homer (it, 15.1651) the ots" and “honor of the gods are fixed by primor- 
‘a. In Hesiod they have to be fought for and apportioned as spoils of war. 
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one stroke for both the origin of the physical universe and the generation of 
the whole "race" of the gods. Thus theogony broadens out easily into cos- 
mogony and even passes at times into pure cosmology, as in the famous de- 
scription of the geography of the universe (720ff.), with equidistant intervals 
from Sky to Earth and from Earth to Tartarus, and its remarkable account of 
the “sources and limits” in Chaos of Earth, Sky, Sea, and Tartarus (736ff. 
One may recognize all this and still assert that the great bulk of the epic is not 
cosmology or cosmogony, but theogony and theology.39 Its primary purpose is 
twofold: first, to sort out the motley mass of divinities, both the ones that 
Hesiod found ready-made in cult and those added by his own inspired fancy, 
into well-defined stems of descent; and second, to vindicate the reigning order 
among the gods. The latter not only establishes the supremacy of the gods of 
the cult over all the rest [103] but ends the quarrelsome anarchy of the Ho- 
meric pantheon and assures law and order on Olympus under the stem author- 
ity of Zeus. Hesiod's audience is now assured that each cult god has and keeps 
his proper province, so that each may be worshiped without risking offence to 
his peers and thus causing more trouble than he is worth. 

This is what makes Hesiod's work a theology in a sense which cannot, by 
any stretch, take in the phy: iologoi. It is not merely that his forms of thought 
are mythical, his standards of rationality more primitive, his conclusions more 
traditional than theirs. All these things are true but do not get at the heart of 
the difference, which is just this: The divinity of the physiologoi has no direct 
connection with the public cult and indeed so independent of it as to leave 
the very existence of the cult gods in doubt and expose the most sacred ritu- 
alistic acts to Heraclitus's scornful rejection.?! Hesiod's teaching of divinity, 
on the other hand, puts the objects of the public cult at its center. The informa- 
tion it conveys and the assurance it offers about the divine order makes the 

of the cult sensible propositions to a thrifty, calculating, peace-loving 
worshiper, such as Hesiod himself and the rural public to which he spoke.3? 
What the “Greeks” got from his Theogony—not later philosophers, like Aris- 


30 Cf. Solmsen, Hesiod and Aeschylus, p. 58: “It is wrong to call the Theogony a cosmogonic 
poem"; {and p. 104n.6: while the Presocratics "are anxious to find a condition of dikë and eu- 
nomié in the world of the physical elements, ... Hesiod had restricted these ^ 
dispensation of Zeus and to human society. . . . In this important respect the Presocratics may be 
said to have destroyed the Hesiodic pattern." 

31 The average man would at least gather from the teaching of the physiologoi that it makes the 
worship of the traditional gods perfectly pointless, Cf. the reaction of Strepsiades (Clouds 425- 
36), when converted to the new philosophical divinities: “I absolutely will not talk to the other 
sods. not even if I run into them on the street; I will not sacrifice, nor pour libations, nor offer 

kincense to them." 

32 Hesiod's work is not, of course, apologetics for the cult; none would be needed where no 
doubt of its validity has yet arisen. But when he comes across a specific feature of the cult which 
must have struck him and his hearers as decidedly queer, he is ready to explain away the difficulty 
with an aetiological myth: verses 533ff., and Solmsen, Hesiod and Aeschylus, pp. 48-49, for the 
interpretation of the Prometheus story as an aetiological myth 
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totle, who regarded it so patronizingly as uncouth, archaic cosmology, but the 
people at large who read it as a religious text—was a creditable and satisfying 
account of the gods they worshiped. 


Iu 


It is just this relation to the public cult that Jaeger ignores in his account of 
Hesiod's theology?? and systematically belittles when he gets to the the- 
ogonies which are contemporary with the first generations of pre-Socratic 
philosophy. His thesis here is that these "theogonic writers cannot be under- 
stood except in the light of their close reciprocal relationships with the philos- 
ophers of their own period" (p. 57). Now we do not know what influence, if 
any, these theogonies had on the philosophers, nor does Jaeger profess to tell 
us.?! Nor is there any evidence of philosophical influence [104] on any of the 
»nies prior to that of Pherecydes.?5 With this one exception, all that 


thes 


remains of their “close reciprocal relationships” with the philosophers is that 
they dealt with the common problem of the origin of the world, the nature of 


the gods, the destiny of man. But their attack on these problems is decidedly 
different. Is the difference merely that they tell myths, while the philosophers 


© Though not in Paideia (Vol. 1, 2nd Eng. ed., New York, 1945, p. 65), where he was not 
preoccupied with the thesis of the present book 
™ Reconstructions of such influence are not lacking in the literature. With the single exception. 
of the influence of Orphism on Pythagoreanism, they are wholly conjectural and amount to noth- 
ing more than the detection of certain supposed resemblances between the theological and philo- 
sophical cosmogonies. For the best statement of this point of view, see Guthrie, Orpheus and 
Greek Religion, Chapter 7. 1 can only record the impression that the ingenious "parallelisms" that 
are traced here between, say, Anaximander and the Orphic cosmogony are (a) unconvincing at 
such poins as the alleged correspondence between a supposed gonimon in Anaximander and the 
Orphic Egg or between Anaximander's Moist and the Orphi Eros and (b) constitute no proof of 
an “indelible impression" which the Orphic theogony is here (p 224) said to have made on 
pinna, and cannot even be taken as evidence of Anaximander's acquaintance with this 
pore ARE icralize from the fragments of Xenophanes and Heraclius, we would 
poms philosophy ignores the sixth-century theogonies: Xenophanes makes 
Biorer usi Hesiod e but ol is paler agains the poets (above, n. 26); Heraclitus inveighs 
Seiten but names also Xenophanes, Hecataeus, and Archilochus (B40, B42, B56, 
EAB pus; neither of them mentions Orpheus or Musaeus or any of the rest except 
n males s is juin by Xenophanes as having lived 154 years (B20). 
Ex nia eger ¢ Theology) to this effect except for (a) the conjecture that the two Titans in 
Ere ies Datis and Tethys, followed by the further conjecture, "possibly the philos- 
Pythagorean] k m en afsende here’ (p. 66). and (b) the assertion that “as in the older [sc., 
Missi philosophy Air [in Epimenides B5] is thought as the void” (p. 65). (a) needs no 
pee dps here is no evidence in the wn that “air is thought as the void,” nor, if there 
RU Me ronoogically plausible to infer Pythagorean influence on a sixth-century 
Bic ee n à ws beers statement is not intended as assertion of philosophical influence, 
E. deters lose" influence of philosophy on the theogonies prior to Phe- 
e compound conjecture in (a). 


Were. 
theo 
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do not? If that were all, Jaeger might be justified in treating them as a halfway 
house between Hesiod and Ionian physiologia. But in so doing he misses— 
ignores or explains away36—the remarkable fact that these theologies are one 
and all ascribed to men who, as historical or legendary characters, were lead- 
ing figures in the new religious movements and activities of the time. Orpheus 
is the founder of mystic rites par excellence; so is Musaeus, and also a 
patron of cathartic medicine.?* Of the historical figures Epimenides is the 
famous purifier of Athens, prophet, founder of shrines;3? Onomacritus a no 
less famous expert in [105] oracles;*° Pherecydes' religious ventures are ob- 
scure, but we do know his reputation as a wonder-worker.?! Is it likely that 
theogonic writings would be imputed to such figures if there were no connec- 
tion between the religious speculations contained in these works and the reli- 
gious enterprises of their reputed authors? 

The only way we can account for both the unprecedented proliferation of 
such a literature and the peculiar authority attached to it by the sectaries of the 
new cults?? is to consider how urgently the sponsors of new rites would need 
to explain and justify their meaning over against the massive authority of the 
traditional ceremonials sanctioned by long- ablished usage. Thus the new. 
worship of Dionysus produced "sacred tales (hieroi logoi) which "explained" 


*6 On the ground (p. 60) that the nominal authorship is frequently demonstrably false. But what 
matters here is (a) the fact (not the veracity) of the ascription and (b) the use to which these 
writings were put, as, e.g., by Orphic sectaries, prophets, and priests (Eur. Hippol. 925-2 
Plato Rep. 364e and Meno 81a-c). 

37 Eur. Rhesus 943-44, "Orpheus taught her [Athens] the torch-processions of mystic rites 
Aristoph. Frogs 103: Orpheus taught us mystic rites and to abstain from slaughter; Mu- 
sacus the healings of diseases and oracles”; Plato Pror. 361d [ancient "sophists" assumed various 
guises, one of them being that of] “those occupied mystic rites and oracles, followers of Orpheus 
and Musaeus' horus apud Diod. 5.64.4: "He was the first to introduce mystic rites to the. 
Greeks. lly 1. Linforth, The Arts of Orpheus, Berkeley, 1941, 
pp. 2911f. Jaeger's remark (Theology, p. 60), "He [Orpheus] was not a specifically religious figure 
but rather a mystical singer of primeval times,” seems to me to pose a false contrast. Orpheus was 
both singer and religious figure; one could refer to him qua singer; but is there any instance where 
a theological doctrine would be referred to him qua mere singer? Jaeger himself assumes without 
question a little later that the account of the soul in the "so-called Orphic poems" (Arist., De an. 
41052211.) is "Orphic" in the specifically religious sense of the word. 

55 A glance at the fragments in DK will show how pei istently he is associated with the founda- 
tion of mystic rites, especially those of Eleusis. On his association with religious (purificatory) 
healing, Aristoph. Frogs 1033 is decisi 

9» See the fragments in DK. 

40 Herodotus 7.6, “a chrésmologos who set in order the oracles of Musaeu: 


do not know 


why Diels-Kranz do not include his fragments among those of the theogonists; see the relevant 
testimonies in Kern, Orphicorum Fragmenta, Berlin, 1922, pp. 55-56, and for the interpretation, 
M. P. Nilsson, "Orphism and Kindred Movements," Harvard Theological Review 28 (1935) at 
pp. 195-98 
AN Arist, frag. 191 Rose says of Pythagoras: "and he did not hold back from Pherecydes’ miracle- 
mongering.” Theopompus’ Mirabilia included a section on Pherecydes (Pherec. Al and A6) 
+2 Eur. Hippol. 954. 
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to the Greek: “both the name of Dionysus and the sacrifice and the procession 
of the phallus. "43 A similar function was served by the tales which expounded 
Orphic belief in reincarnation: the Platonic Socrates says he heard them 
from "men and women wise in things divine" whom he identifies expressly as 
“priests and pries s who have made it their business to give an account of 
the matters with which they are occupied.”44 Even more instructive, I think, is 
Plato's account of the itinerant prophets at Rep. 364b2; they appeal to Hesiod 
and Homer for support on some doctrinal generalities; but they produce “a 
mass of books by Musaeus and Orpheus" as authorities for their ritual.** The 
bond [106] of such a literature with the cult is not only as close as Hesiod’s 
put closer, since it moves into that area of religious procedure which Hesiod 
had so largely left alone. But I am not suggesting that we should think of the 
major theogonies as ad hoc fabrications to explain this or that rite. We may 
certainly credit their authors with vigorous, adventurous minds that would 
hardly be satisfied with piecemeal aetiologies but would weave their inter- 
pretations of particular myths or rites into a ar-flung pattern of creation and 


the 


43 Herodotus 2.48.34f. The original explanation Herodotus attributes to the quasi-mythical 
Melampous who, he thinks, imported the cult from Egypt; but he adds that it was improved by 
"subsequent wise men (sophistai).” How close the bond between such “sacred tales" (hieroi 
logoi) and the cult might be in certain cases, we learn from another report in Herodotus where the 
explanatory "sacred tale" appears to be actually incorporated in the mystic rite (2.51.4). (One 
cannot help comparing in this connection his account of Persian sacrifices [1.132.3] where the 
recitation of a theogony by a Magos is part of the ritual; this report is now confirmed, I think, by 
students of early semitic ritual, who show the ceremonial function of Babylonian and Palesti 
myths of Creation: for the re see Cornford's essay, "A Ritual Basis for Hesiod’ 
ogony” in The Unwritten Philosophy, Cambridge, 1950, though Cornford's interpretation of Hes- 
iod along similar lines strikes me as forced). That readings from sacred bibloi were a part of the 
ceremonial in some fourth-century mystic rites is clear from Demosthenes 18.259. 

** Meno Sta. The importance of this passage was called to my attention by Linforth (above, 
n. 37), p. 294, whose interpretation I am largely following by 

** BiBhuv dè öpaðov xagézovtat . . . xa0* üc HunTOOvOLY, literally, “they produce a 
pile of books accordance with which they perform their ritual” (364e2-5). 1 follow the 
Rn je» in taking the shey of this sentence, to be the “mendicant priests and soothsayers” of 
PAS a i Linforth’s suggestion (Orpheus, pp. 90-91) hat the subject is the 
Eur e seen sion introduced at 364a, since the people in question here are obviously 
Petals while the general view woul be hat of the public at large. Incidentally, I believe that Lind- 
PA icones rendering for agurtai, “mendicant priests." is correct and clearly supported 
died: tionary ( si j; from ageiró, "to collect,” agurtés generally “beggar,” in special 
oir Pega pia Boyancé, "Platon et les Cathartes Orphiques," REG 55 (1942), at 
Pos cz e dil there is no ground for taking the word to mean "charlatan, quack”; 
Bolin con ious! ya o i view of these people, but he is not contrasting them as bogus- 
Tan aE Dre other hand, I see no reason to assume that Orphism was any- 
Eten eel omogeneous movement; not only was Orphism itself "but one of the ma 

stic and cathartic beliefs emerging in the archaic age" (Ni "Orphism," p. 185 

Onin SMS deg currents within it, so that Plato could speak with deep respect of some 

Yet still fec ue in the Meno and adopt its doctrine of sóma-séma (Crat. 400c) in the Phaedo 
‘eel quite free to vent his scorn on the itinerant soothsayers of the present passage. 
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salvation.*6 The few surviving fragments attested by good authorities suggest 
that these theogonies were no less ambitious in scope than Hesiod’s epic.*? 
Vast canvasses they must have been, thronged with gods and goddesses, draw- 
ing the whole universe into their design, accounting in their own fashion for 
the origin and nature of gods, world, and men. But somewhere along the line, 
their story would make good the claim of the religious enterprise favored by 
those who composed or recited it and undermine, by implication or open 
attack, the claims of their rivals. Such a hypothesis will account for the 
known facts. And though the dearth of evidence makes its proof impossible, it 
can at least be partially documented in fragments of the one theology whose 
outlines can be reconstructed with some measure of confidence, that of 
Pherecydes. 

Following Aristotle's famous statement that Pherecydes "does not say ev- 
erything in myths,” scholars are generally agreed that this comes closer 
[107] to philosophy than does any of the surviving theogonies.*? But does this 
justify the statement that the names of his cosmogonic deities "are merely à 
transparent archaistic veil which by no means obscures their purely specula- 
tive character"759 Speculative some of them certainly are. But are they 
“purely” speculative? Have they no definite connection with the cult? This it 
seems is what Jaeger is concerned to assert, presumably on the ground of 


46 1 hope this will meet Professor Rose's objection ("Theology and Mythology in Aeschylus." 
Harvard Theological Review 39 [1946] at pp. 15—16) that Linforth's view (referred to at n. 44, 
above) is not "the whole truth. " Rose speaks of the theologians as "minds not so radically tem- 
pered as to insist on going to the very foundations of the subject, in this case their own religion 

.... taking nothing for granted and arguing from first principles, yet sufficiently alert to ask 
themselves what the time-honored names, legends, and rites meant" (p. 16). This is perfectly 
acceptable except that in two respects it would hardly apply to the major theogonists who, unlike 
such poets as Pindar and Aeschylus, (i) did go in their own way "to the foundations of the 
subject” and (i) were concerned with more than the “time-honored names, legends, and rite 
since their data would include new rites, legends, and even (as certainly in Pherecydes) name: 

47 Fully confirmed in the Aristophanean imitation of Orphic theogony at Birds O85f1., which is 
modeled on Hesiod not only in the scope and style of the theogony but also in the immediately 
following (70917) parody of Works and Days; see, e.g., Rogers’ notes ad loc. The Aristophanean 
theogony, incidentally, also confirms the general relation of theogony to cult: the birds’ claim to 
world sovereignty having been asserted against Zeus on the ground that they are "more ancient 
and older than Cronus and Titans and Earth” (467-68) and therefore (562) deserve to be wor 
shiped above the (traditional) gods, the theogony in due course puts their claim to cosmic priority 
into the framework of a full-fledged account of creation. 

48 Met, 1091b9. But note that Aristotle does not consider him any 
puts him in the same company with the Magi, whose connection with the Persian cult 


less of a “theologian” on this. 


account: he 
we know from Herodotus (above, n. 
49 See, e.g., von Fritz in RE, s.v 
phers (Oxford, 1946), pp. 36ff. 
50 Jaeger, Theology, p. 72: 
century theogonies generally, but intended (I assume) particular 
apply much less to any of the rest. 


Kathleen Freeman, Companion to the Pre-Socratic Philoso- 


sted (in the concluding paragraph of the chapter) of the sixth- 
ly of Pherecydes, since it would 
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borrowings from the philosophers. He holds that Pherecydes was influenced 
by Anaximander in substituting the beginningless, ever-living Zas, for the 
Hesiodic Zeus, great-grandson of Earth, and also in turning the traditional 
Cronus into the time-god, Chronos.5! But would these transformations, what- 
cver their debt to philosophy, serve "merely [to] express the recent utterances 
of speculative thought" (p. 69)? The first thing we are told about Zeus (B1 end 
B2) is that he gave Gë (Earth) as a wedding gift*? to Chthonié (another name 
for Earth, here co-original with Zeus and Chronos) and that thus Chthonié 
acquired the "name" Gé. Now Wilamowitz has pointed out that in Mykonos. 
hard by Pherecydes' native Syros, there is a cult to Gë Chthonié, whose appar- 
ent redundancy would be very properly [108] explained here by Pherecydes’ 
theolo dark, barren Chthonië becomes the multi-colored, fertile Earth 
when fructified by Zas, the principle of life.5? Here the Hesiodic bestowal of 


5 Jaeger 1 think has a reasonably good case in deriving Pherecydes’ doctrine of the eternity of 
ihe cosmogonic deities from Anaximander (Theology, pp. 67-68), though we cannot A 
possibility that such an idea occurred independently to Pherecydes. The case for deriving Chronos 
from Anaximander (p. 68 and notes) seems to me quite another matter. There is simply nothing in 
Anaximander’s system to correspond to Time as a substance, still less a cosmogonic one "i 
this, | think, should be the decisive consideration in our interpretation of the closing words of 
Anaximander B 1, kata tën tou chronou taxin, on which Jaeger bases his argument Plated 
word verbatim citation has been questioned in an acute paper by F. Dirlmeier, "Der Satz 
des Anaximandros,” Rhein. Mus. 87 (1938), pp. 376-82, whose arguments, though answered in 
par by K Dekcaneber (Au uae eu) Mia Henig 1s (140) at pp, 16-10) imaka h 
ivardous to base any argument on the assumption that the words in question are Anaximander's 
liue arie they are, Jaeger insists that the word zaxis has the active sense "ordinance: "or 
piece aes te Seer passive sense “order” (Theology, p. 35 and notes; also earlier in 
[sues Lou sarei. viel 1945, p. 455, n.50; a similar view had been taken still 
py H, Bn sisi lesstudien" Gout, Nachrichten, 1930, p. 183). 1 concede that if 
‘plied s ragment it probably had the active sense; but if so, it could only have 

ictaphor (for the periodic, cyclical order of "reparation"), part of the "poetic lan- 


guage” to which The i i 

pne on i Theophrastus so pointedly refers in making the citation. It could not be literally 

Pes easi o idea of Time as an agent, issuing ordinances and decrees, has absolutely no 
ie system as we know it. 1 conclude, accordingly, that there is no evidence for Jae, 


rowe vi Teyi borrowed his Chronos from Anaximander, since no one would seri- 
Pe DM AR herccydes copied a cosmogonic deity from an incidental metaphor in a physi- 
E ir eet on ok crogas Cami it is nor asserted in the fragment; but it is in the 
ee teks the equations Ze s and Gë = Chthonié; one may perhaps 
[Chrkonie tate a pans eo ruat Zas's intervention, as in the transformation of 
A ea ii Comoe Zur Theogonie des Pherekydes.” Wiener Studien 47 
E tra dec dpa z's sententious "Ich halte einen Urgott Zeit im 6. Jahrhundert 
the i i a seh re (geras, B 1; toutoi se timó, B 2). Various cities claimed 
Buphana having been Zeus's wedding-gift (Acragas, scholis to Pindar Ol. 2.10; Thebes 

ipud. scholiast to Eur. Phoen. 687; both from Zeus to Persephone eis anakaluptéria). 
aking the whole earth a wedding-gift to Chthonié. : 
hist. Klasse, 1926, at p. 125: Der Glaube der Hellenen, 1 (Ber- 


lin 


1931), at p. 210. 
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“honors” by Zeus to other deities* is merged with the notion of a divine 
marriage (hieros gamos), the prototype both of the Greek marriage-rites and 
of a solemn fertility-festival, the Aieros gamos, celebrated in various parts of 
Greece.55 The deities to which the hieros gamos is now referred by Phe- 
recydes, including the explicit reference to them of the presentation of the 
gifts of Unveiling (the Anakaluptéria) in the nuptial rites,°° would surely be 
more than “purely speculative” entities, mere expressions of “the recent ut- 
terances of speculative thought.” 

As for Cronus, he too is quite different from the Hesiodic figure, since he 
now fights against the Titans, retains possession of the heavens, and is there 
crowned king of all.57 That Cronus is not, as in Hesiod, Zeus's prisoner in 
Tartarus, but his honored associate in the upper world, may be asserted on 
good evidence as Orphic doctrine; and a fragment of Pherecydes explicitly 
connects the fight of his Cronus against the Titans with "the mysteries about 
the Titans and the Giants who are said to have made war on the gods and the 
[sc. mysteries] in Egypt about Typhon and Horus and Os 9 Finally we 
have the testimonies of Pherecydes' teaching about the soul which Jaeger 
completely ignores—just why, I do not know. Cicero tells us that his doctrine 
of the eternity of the soul is the first extant in literature; another source, that he 


55 See above, n.27. 
55 See L. R. Farnell, Cults of the Greek States, 1, pp. 184ff. and notes; and W.K.C. Guthrie, 
s and Their Gods (London, 1950), pp. 531f. 

56 B2: "from this arose the custom (nomos) among both gods and men." H. J. Rose interprets 
the presentation of the gifts of Unveiling as “in itself a rite of Union, for to give part of one's 
property is to give a piece of one's self and therefore a kind of communion with the recipient” and 
dds that traces of the Unveiling-rite still survive in the marriage-rites in modern Chios (Ancient 
Greek Religion, (London: Hutchinson's University Library, 1948), pp. 33 and 146). 

$7 B4. The leader of the Titans is now Ophioneus, an obscure figure in Greek mythology, but 
mentioned also (as Ophion) in the theogony sung by Orpheus in Apollonius Rhodius Argon. 
1.4961. (= Orpheus B16 in DK), as "holding sway on snowy Olympus" before he was expelled 
by the might of Cronus and "fell into the waves of the Ocean." 

55 [t occurs in one of our earliest and best sources of Orphic beli Second Olympian 
ode (cf. also Pyrh. 4.291). It is implied at v. 70, where the souls of the just “pass by the highway 
of Zeus unto the tower of Cronus.” The life of the just here (verses 62fT.) "not vexing the soil with 
the might of their hands, nor the water of the sea, to gain a meagre livelihood” is pictured quite 
obviously as that of the "age of Cronus” (Hesiod Op. 111ff.), no longer a remote antiquity, as in 
Hesiod, but a perpetual present in the isles of the Blest, (Hesiod, Op. 169. ed Rzach, where 
Cronus, reconciled with Zeus, reigns over the Isles of the Blest, is generally recognized as a later 
interpolation: see Solmsen, Hesiod and Aeschylus, p. 156n.142). 

59 B4. The "mysteries about the Titans and the Giants” must be Dionysiac and/or Orphic 
(Paus. 8.37.5, “Taking the name of the Titans from Homer, Onomacritus both composed rites to 
Dionysus and made the Titans the perpetrators of the sufferings of Dionysus"). For the connection 
of Dionysiac and Orphic rites, see Nilsson, "Orphism and Kindred Movements,” pp. 202ff. The 
ian rites is to be understood in the light of the widespread Greek belief tl 
va s. especially Dionysiac and Orphic, came from Egypt: see, ¢.8-+ 
Herodotus 2.48 (n.43, above), and Hecat: of Abdera apud. Didorus | 23 and 1.96, the latter 
including the statement that ‘the rites of Osiris and Dionysus are the same.” 


reference to the E; 
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believed in transmigration; a third [109], that he taught that duality of heav- 
enly and earthly elements in the soul which would be, on any theory, the most 
obvious corollary to the belief in transmigration.© This dualistic conception 
of man would match and would doubtless be connected in his theology with 
the “original [Zeus-Chthonié] dualism” which Jaeger rightly finds “the distin- 
ishing feature of Pherecydes' theory" (p. 69). 3 

The same belief in transmigration and in a dualistic conception of the world 
recurs in Pythagoreanism, whose founder is presented by so many of our 
sources as the junior associate of Pherecydes.9! Here for the first time we find 
a chapter of pre-Socratic philosophy which can be confidently classed as a 
theology. since its ultimate data were the hopes, rites, and tabus that centered 
about the doctrine of transmigration.9? Like Epimenides, [110] Onomacritus, 


^^ Listed under A2 and AS in DK; fragments B6 and B8 also bear on his doctrine of immor- 
tality. The heavenly and earthly parts of the "soul" (Aponius in AS) is probably a reference to the 
dual nature of man’s fife, whose mortal part is earth and returns to earth, while its immortal part is 
heavenly" or "aethereal" and returns to its heavenly source, There are many Ra niLy in- 
stances of this belief, some of them listed in Gomperz, Zur Theogonie des Pherekydes, p. 24n. 18; 
also Pindar frag. 131: the "body of all men is subject to over-mastering death,” but the eidolon, 
one comes from the gods" remains alive (a clear reference to mystic faith, since the first 
line mentions the "rite that releaseth from toil”; also in the well-known Orphic tablets from Petelia 
and Eleuthernai [Crete], B 17 and 17a in DK, “I am the son of Earth and starry Heaver yl : 
E peered Rathmann, Quaestiones Pythagoreae, Orphicae, Empedocleae, di 
© In his remarkably learned dissertation (cited in the preceding note), Rathmann has taken it 
upon himself to dispute the general view that transmigration was certainly taught by Pythagor 
His arguments on this score are completely unconvincing. Thus Dicaearchus* testimony is not 
discredited (as he suggests, pp. 3.) but on the contrary greatly strengthened by his personal 
disbelief in immortality and tendency to assimilate Pythagoras to his own preference for the 
ete e ER offers no good reason to doubt the reference of Xenophanes B7 to. 
ring Diag Laert. 8.36 (see W, Kranz, "Vorsokratisches 11," Hermes 69 [1934], at 
pp. 226-27), which is conclusive contemporary testimony to Pythagoras’ belief in transmigra- 
Hot oA jore ens erp which has swayed Nilsson is drawn from the conflicts in the 
scalmonleytoncetiag Pythagorean abstinence from flesh, "some speaking of a general prohibi- 
finge eed the animal or certain animals, e.g, the matrix, the heart, the brain, the sea- 
SN eipeeila en animals as were no sacrificed. I the general prohibition against killing 
muri cale be flesh existed originally among the Pythagoreans, these special prohibi- 
io heir pases and if the general prohibition was not original, the belief in trans- 
uk eH ont ays been original either (Nilsson, "Orphism and Kindred Movement 
ur Te rab think that the belief in transmigration came later, under Orphic 
james gts 4 e confit of our testimonies on this point can be explained in other ways. 
online different grades of membership in the Pythagorean order; and there are 
Ve ese m eur: sources that the rules for the lower grade (the akousmatikoi) were (as we 
b ore eritis than for the inner circle not only in other matters such as the sharing. 
Soportes cori of koinobioi with akousmarikoi in lambl. Vita Pyth. 29-30; and cf. ibid. 
ae proficiency (ibid. 81 and 87.) but also quite specifically for the observance 
Religion T. hain are ps 108-9, 150). Nilsson objects (Geschichte der griechischen 
nnde x +P 6 n.8) that this resolution of the difficulty assumes that the dis- 
grades of membership had been established in Pythagoras’ own lifetime. But (i) I see 


which 
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and Pherecydes, Pythagoras was a religious sage: what is more, he is known 
to have founded a coherent religious sect.6? In our best and earliest sources, 
we hear even more of his religious activities than of his philosophy.5* Her- 
odotus mentions the Pythagoreans only to refer to the peculiar rites they 
shared with the Orphics.® Plato mentions his name only to speak of him as 
the founder of what was “still the Pythagorean mode of life”; Isocrates. to 
say that he was di inguished for wisdom in “sacrifices and religious rites” as 
much as “in the rest of philosophy." That he enjoyed quasi-divine status; 
that sundry miracles were ascribed to him; that his order observed tabus which 
savor of primitive magic—all this is vouched for by Aristotle.9* The only 
writings ascribed to him by an early (fifth century) authority are the verses he 
is said to have published under the name of Orpheus.5? Apart from the doc- 
trine of transmigration and the belief that "things are numbers," the only idea 
we can credit to him with any measure of probability is the conception of the 
world in terms of a duality of principles, the finite and the infinite, the first 
being the principle of the good, the second of evil.7? Here is something abso- 


To good reason to doubt the testimonies of the biographical sources on this point, and (ii) even if 
te istinction did arise in the fifth century after his death, it could still account for conflicting 
dietary prescriptions in our fourth-century sources. There are other factors, 100, especially in the 
ase of Aristoxenus (the most vehement opponent of the tradition of total abstinence), whose 
testimony is self-contradictory (cf. frag. 27 Wehrli, where he does concede that the Pythagorean 
dict was vegetarian after all but tries to explain it away by giving medical reasons for it) as well as 
in contradiction to some of the best authenticated original prohibitions (as, e.g., that of beans, 
Which Aristoxenus denies, frag. 25 Wehrli), and can only be explained by his obvious effort to 
produce a rationalized, prettified portrait of Pythagoras, purged of magical features. 

© A prominent feature of all the biographical traditions 

© Harodotus's reference to him as "not the weakest wise man (sophistés) among the Hellenes” 
(4.95) is, of course, no exception. Burnet wrongly translates sophistés here as "scientific man" 
; p. 85). The context (Pythagoras as a teacher of Salmoxis) makes it clear that 
ophistés here to mean "religious sage" as, e.g., at 2.49: Rathmann (p. 47) 
(s 949, which refers to Orpheus and Musaeus as sophistai; so also 
Protagoras in Plato Prot. 316d. But I do not mean, of course, to minimize Pythagoras’ en- 
cyclopaedic interests in philosophy, mathematics, music, ete., which are amply attested by the 
eneral tradition and get near-contemporary witness in Heraclitus B40 and B109: the latter is now 
generally accepted as genuine (vs. Diels) and is a good testimony to his wide leaming, in spite of 
the fact that the words “practised inquiry (historiën) above all men" is a sneer (so Verdenius, 
“Notes on the Pre-Socratics,” Mnemosyne, S. III, Vol. 13 [1947], at pp. 283-84). 

^5 2.79, shorter version of the Florentine manuscripts, and Linforth's commentary 
Orpheus, 38.) 

%6 Rep. 600b. Our beat commentary on the sense that Plato's words here would convey to his. 
audience are the numerous references to the way of life of Pythagorean sectaries in middle comt- 
edy (collected in DK, Pythagoreische Schule, E) where the dietary tabus are most prominent. 
28-29. 
191ff. Rose. 

. lambl. Vita Pyth., 146. For the interpretation see Linforth, The Arts of 


Herodotus uses s 
compares also Eur. Rhe: 


(The Arts of 


*? Busiri: 
^* Fragmen 
© Ton of Chios B2; 


Orpheus, pp. 110ff. 
N. 1106628, "for vil is a [form] of the unlimited, and good of the limited. as the 
ir. 987213ff.. 1093b1 Lf. What is "peculiar" to the Pythag- 


™ Aristotl 
Pythagoreans imagined”; also Mer. 986216 
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jutely without parallel in antecedent or contemporary natural inquiry;?! and 
the contrast [111] is all the more striking in that the only Ionian railon hers 
Pythagoras could have known made the Infinite itself (naximünder) a the 
Air (Anaximenes) the ultimate cosu.wgonic principle and endowed it with the 
attributes of divinity. Pythagoreanism not only rejects the monistic concept of 
nature axiomatic in the physiologoi but implicitly condemns their highest 
principle as evil. We can only infer that, whatever its details, this cosmologi- 
cal innovation was the speculative ground for the dualistic conception of ad 
implied by the belief in transmigration, which is the one doctrine we c: 

certainly ascribe to Pythagoras. s 


IV 


No one who has ever plunged into the bottomless pit of research into Pythag- 
oreanism will find it in his heart to blame Jaeger over-much for leaving out this 
whole chapter from his book.7? The omission is disconcerting, all the sume. 
For if itis a philosophical theology that we are looking for in the pi- 
Socratics, it is only here that we shall properly find it.73 For here we do get a 


an ve s pores 3ff., and cf. W. D. Ross, ad loc.), is that the infinite and the One 
oe = es of things and “this is why they said that number is the substance of 
aU i jar ^ e presentation of the doctrine that things are numbers as an 
$ te cosmological dualism of finitc-infinite. On this general topic, see W. A. Heidel 
e and Apeiron in the Pythagorean Philosophy.” AGP 14 (1901), [F. M. Cornford, “Mysti- 
am, mi sees ibe Pona Tradition,” CQ 16 (1922) and 17 (1923), and the latest 
ph phe lj n peace few A : (Cambridge, 1948), Chapter 1, which finds 
py aiak, Comfo iat on Aristotle's evidence “there was in earliest Pythag - 
um sem dunk b 18.] {and for the reliability of the ascription of the PeirarApeiron 
eet € e t phase of Pythagoreanism, ef, my remarks in my review of J. Raven, 
ruens ur leatics in Gnomon, 25 (1953), 30-31. (** 1.181-82)). 

dos " se d hold even as over against Alcmaeon, whose “opposites” are cited by 
BE a OQGAN a doctrine similar" to that of the Pythagoreans: (i) the finite-infinite 
m Heese : I jemaeon’s list, nor do the implied arithmetical (odd-even) and geomet- 
ir a Poblong) ualities: (ii) Alemaeon's opposites are not discriminated as "good" and 
Mss ely fn spite of Aristotle's citation of “good and evil" at Mer. 986234), since 
RR m et alih is equipoise (isonomia, B4), not subordination, as would be required 
ECT. serch le Of ‘opposites were held “good” and the other “evil.” Alemaeon was 
i nig ie e. Ln. iru at Croton, and many have been on intimate terms 
Prisons and Gresk Mathematics, PS ONES e o 
n etus mee references to Pythagoreanism in the book (especially at pp. 83fT. and 
ae fee d iana to the discussion of other doctrines. A brief sketch of his 
Eoi adds ich 'vthagoras had been offered earlier in Paideia, Vol. 1 (pp. 161ff. of the 
Not in Empedocles" Purifications, for (as I shall argue in Section V) this work is not a 


genuinely philosophical theolo 
; ly philos ey, but a theology (in the more t ial sense) tacke 
Philosophical system of the work On Nature. 5 d e c 
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system of thought which, on the evidence, must have served to justify the 
beliefs and practices of a religious cult. And this is precisely what we do not 
get in any system of natural inquiry from Anaximander to Democritus. There 
are no moorings in the cult for any of them from which reason is not free to 
cut loose. They are free to condemn the cult with the savage irony of a Hera- 
clitus or to explain its foundations away with the relentless persistence of a 
Democritus.74 They are also free to ignore it [112] altogether, and this is even 
more characteristic of them, quite symptomatic of their general temper. Their 
theme is nature, and their object to explain the how and why of its unfailing 
order, When they find in this a moral meaning—and they all do before the 
atomists—they may express the trust and reverence they feel for it by calling 
it “god.” But they may not go so far, Thus there is no good conclusive evi- 
dence that either Anaximander?* or Anaxagoras? called their cosmogonic 


7 PR 54 (1945) at p. 581n.24 (** 1,331n.2: 
Review of Religion 13 (1949) at p. 284 and 
ether" but “recog- 
ned "prayer as the. 
" he misunderstands 


74 See my "Ethics and Physics in Democritu: 
and "Religion and Medicine in the Cult of Asclepius. 
notes. When Jaeger (p. 181) says that Democritus "did not deny the gods alto 
nized eternity and imperishability as properties belonging to the gods" and re 
most fundamental way of expressing one's faith in the reality of the Divine 
B166. There Sextus clearly tells us that (according to Democritus) the eidola were not imperish- 
able and that there was "no other god [sc. , other than the eidola] having an incorruptible nature 
whence it follows that there are no gods in the recognized sense of the word. When Sextus says 
that Democritus "euchero that he might chance to meet lucky eidola,” eucheto cannot mean 
"prayed" (what sense would there be in praying to Democritean eidola?) but only “hoped, wished 
for” as, e.g. in Aristotle E.N. 1118232 and 112905. I must also dissent from Jacger's interpreta, 
tion (pp. 183-84) of B30, I cannot see that this projects the style of the Ionian philosophers and 
their monotheistic doctrine into primitive times. The style of the prayer is at least as old as Homer 
(ef, II. 3.177). The reference to "Zeus" carries no necessary monotheistic implications 

75 Jaeger argues at length (Theology, pp. 29M, 2030.) that Anaximander did call the Apeiron 
“divine.” But the crucial text ai voor" elva tò Oeiov may just as well be (a) Aristotle's own 
interpretation of the view that the all-encompassing arché must be divine as (b) citation [or even 
paraphrase] of Anaximander. [(See J. S. Morrison, review of Jaeger Theology, in JHS 69 [1949], 
p. 90).] 1 see no definite evidence [whatever] in favor of (b), while (a) is favored by two consider- 
ations: (i) to theion does not occur as a substantive for “divinity” in any of the pre-Socratics or any 
, while it is one of Aristotle's favorite terms; (ii) the 
ancients did not unders lar text or any other text at their disposal to say that 
‘Anaximander himself taught that the Apeiron was 10 theion: even the chapter in Aetius am 
generously supplies even Democritus with a god (= fire!) does not say that Anaximander's. 
Apeiron was god, but only that “Anaximander declared that the infinite ouranoí were gods." 
Cicero (De nat. deorum = Anaximander A17) speaks, like Aetius, of the worlds as nativos deos 
and objects that they cannot be gods, since god must be eternal 

76 As Jaeger observes (Theology, p. 161), there is no such statement in the fragments: he di; 
regards, I think wisely, such doxographic reports as those of Aet. 1.7.5. and (15). He neverthe- 
less holds "that this must have been his doctrine" . . . both (a) from the hymn-like form in which 
the predicates of Nous are expressed, and even (b) from the content of these statements - leg.) 
unmixed,” and “itself by itself” (p. 161). Both (a) and (b) 
tion, which is precisely whether Anaxagoras may not have used just these epithets in 
s god or divine. On similar grounds one 
ght the Divinity of his Being; but there 


beg the ques 
just that style and still held back from calling the Nou. 
might have argued even more strongly that Parmenides t 
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principle “god” or even “divine.” If they did not, their reticence would be 
significant and easy to understand from what we know of their position. Con- 
sider the case of Anaximander: À 
When one comes to his fragments fresh from the Theogonies,? one moves 
into a strange new world of thought and feeling. So many of the familiar 
landmarks have vanished that one can hardly guess which of the old names, if 
discoverer would have wished to conserve. Not only is it true [13] 
that properties and functions traditionally reserved to the gods are now tani: 
ferred to an utterly different sort of entity; what is more, the properties and 
functions themselves have changed. In creation the pattern of sexual Peter, 
tion has been replaced by a mechanical process, which simply sorts out the 
physical components of an original mixture, and does so not once, to create 
the single world of traditional thought, but endlessly, to produce innumerable 
worlds throughout an infinity of time. What is there here that Anaximander 
would wish to denote by the same noun as that used of Hesiod's Zeus? We 
simply have no a priori way of answering the question; we can only goto the 
evidence, such as it is. This does not tell us that Anaximander called the 
Apeiron “god,” but that he so called “the infinite worlds."7* This, then, Anax- 
imander may have felt, was the best he could do for the gods in his syste 
presumably because the gods of the Theogonies were themselves generated; 


ger respects the silence of the fragments and concludes that Parmenides "definitely fails to 
identify Being with God" (p. 107). Though the ex silentio argument is always dangerous, I think it 
unlikely that Plato would not have alluded to the divinity of Anaxagoras’ Nous, had he known of 
it, in bs crucial passage (Phaedo, 97b ff.; and cf. Laws 967b) which argues that, having said so 
nes ‘ Be s the world-ordering principle”), Anaxagoras should have said more (that "every- 
ting has boon disposed for the best”); the latter would have followed even more strongly 
rom a teaching of the divinity of the Nous, some reference to such a teaching, had Plato known of 
any in Anaxagoras, would almost certainly have crept into Plato's argument 
A. iir recabar ds and Hesiod’s, mainly the latter, since it was by all odds the 
Bib gue i jas 3 sixth-century theogonies, I have suggested above (n.34) that there is 
eens s ler's acquaintance with them. In any case, they are infinitely closer to 
jee e to Anaximander, since they continue to assume the generation of the gods, The 
important exception is Pherecydes, whose cosmogonic gods are explicitly said to be eternal. I 
e expressed above, n.51, reserved agreement with Jaeger's view that in this respect Phe- 
: yes Pee ibi tated by Anaximander. This is chronologically permissible on the 
eg inis makes Pherecydes a somewhat younger contemporary of Anaximander: To 
ierecydes toward the end of the sixth century (so Jaeger, Theology, p. 67) in order to 
tate the possibility of philosophical influence on him seems to me unwarranted, Incidentall 
is lero that Pherecydes “assimilated the philosophical criticisms of MOS 
; il ig Pi ©); de dice mares and battles which are so prominent in his theogony are 
i ke (i see above; 1.75. There is a certain analogy here in Parmenides, who calls Diké-Ananké 
ch bud in the realm of Becoming (A37; B12), but not in the realm of Being. 
M p eu, by the literal meaning of the word theo-gonia, As Jaeger observes 
[ed cda de E ‘ever beng (aien contes), frequently applied to the gods in Homer and 
s y that the gods are thought of as immortal, living for ever." That this usage 
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Reserving “agelessness” to the Apeiron,®® he was taking away from the gods 

their most characteristic prerogative but doing so by the compulsion of his 

logic. In his system whatever has a beginning must have an ending. If the 
gods have a birth, they cannot be deathless; only the beginningless Apeiron 
can be truly ageless and immortal. 

No less different from the popular gods is the Apeiron in its role of world 

“governor.” Traditionally the justice of Zeus is “ordained unto men” and, 

quite explicitly in Hesiod, no further.*! Only occasionally are the “beasts” too 

drawn into the circle of his Justice.*? The forces of nature uncertainly personi- 

fied as earthborn deities are subdued by Zeu: the battle with the Titans and 

brought more or less under his power. But there is no notion of natural /aws 
issued and maintained by Zeus. So far from maintaining natural regularities, 
Zeus himself and the other gods override them right and left. To do so is their 
prerogative and indeed provides the main medium of omens, oracles, mar- 
vels, punitive thunderbolts, storms plagues, etc., through which they make 
known their will to men and enforce it upon them. What could be further from 
the Justice of the Apeiron whose [114] laws, fixed in the physical structure of 
the world, are cosmic in their scope and natural in their execution? When 
Jaeger tells us that Anaximander’s cosmology offers “the first philosophical 
theodicy” (p. 36), it is essential to remember that the “justice” and “repara- 
tion" of fragment 1 operate simply through the self-regulative periodicities of 
a mechanical equilibrium.*? This is certainly more, as Jaeger observes, than a 
“mere explanation of nature" in our sense of these words, or the words justice 
and reparation would be meaning] But it is both more and less than a 
“theodicy” in any sense in which the Justice of the gods had been conceived 
or, for that matter, ever was conceived, by the clientele of the Greek cult. No 
theodicy could satisfy the cult which did not include a doctrine of individual 
providence, and no such doctrine could be squeezed out of Anaximander, or 
even Xenophanes, Heraclitus, and others who did call nature "god."** Philos- 


ogonies is confirmed by the Aristophanean imitation in the 
Birds: verse 688 speaks of the gods as "the immortal, the ever being," while at verse 691 the 
theme of the theogony is announced as "the nature of the birds s" here], the generation of 
the gods , . ." Pherecydes' is the first known deviation from the tradition. 

*0 B2, B3. 

81 Hesiod Op. 276-78. [Solmsen, Hesiod and Aeschylus, p. 104n.6 observ iod had 
restricted these "ideas" [such as dike] to the dispensation of Zeus and to human society, setting 
them far apart from the physical entities like Earth, Heaven, Land, and Sea, which took shape 
early and have no part in the moral world order. In this important respect the Presocratics may be 
Said to have destroyed the Hesiodic pattern."] Cf. the citation from Solmsen in n.30 above. See 
also his remarks at p. 65 and pp. 159-60. 

#2 Archilochus, frag. 84, Hiller-Cr. 

#3 T offer ju ion of this view at pp. 168ff. (**1.74ff.) of the paper cited above, n.17. I 
wonder whether Jaeger is true to his own methodological principle (cited above, p. 7) in speaking 
[divine justice" in Anaximander without explicit consideration of the (purely physical) mecha- 


is continued in the sixth-century the 


ol 
nism through which “just 
84 Jaeger takes it for granted that the Justice an 


and “reparation” are maintained? 
d Reparation of Anaximander B1 occur not only 
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ophy could fill the order only by grafting Zeus's all-seeing eye on a cosmic 
power, watchful of every single life to requite its vice and virtue in minute 
proportion in this life and the next. It was probably the Pythagoreans55 and 
after them certainly Plato*9 and the Stoics who performed this remarkable 
operation, and thus produced a properly theological theodicy. [115] 

I hope my argument’? has made it clear that it concerns more than linguistic 
propriety and would not be met had Jaeger dropped the word theology and 
spoken less provocatively of “the religious ideas” of the pre-Socratics. The 
real issue here is not verbal usage but historical matter of fact, i.e., the actual 
relation of the beliefs of the pre-Socratics to those of contemporary religion. I 
do not mean to suggest that Jaeger is unaware of the gulf between the two. He 
often alludes to it in one way or another and remarks in one place that the gap 
which exists in this period ‘is never again entirely closed’ (p. 174). My point 
is simply that, taking the gap for granted, he never stops to measure it. The 


in the physical cosmos but also in the world of polities and morals (Theology, p. 35: and earlier in 
Paideia, 1, 2nd. English ed., p. 160). There is no evidence for this assumption, nor is it possible 
1o understand how it would fit Anaximander's physics. How would the balanced equalities of hot- 
cold, dry-moist, etc., enforce reparation of human wrongdoing? Heraclitus goes far beyond An- 
aximander in annexing “human” to "divine" law and justice. But even here the self-regulative 
ition of the "common law” inherent in the soul and the state falls far short of a doctrine of 
individual providence. So does Anaxagoras's Nous as, I think, is clear from the disappointment of 
the youthful Socrates with his cosmology in the Phaedo. Jaeger takes Anaxagoras B12 to mean 
that the ordering of creation by Nous proceeds in accordance with “preconceived world-plan" 
(p. 163), but I do not know how he gets this out of ekosmése ("ordered, arranged”) or, ana 
nous (“Nous knew all things"). Anyhow, I think Jaeger would agree that, so far as we can judge 
from the fragments, Anaxagoras's Nous was not meant to fulfill the function of a personal provi- 
her would the Cosmic Intelligence of Diogenes’ Air. Jaeger follows closely W. Theiler 
hichte der teleologischen Naturbetrachtung bis auf Aristoteles, Zurich, 1924) in assum- 
ing that Diogenes was the source for the providential arrangements of nature recited by Xenophon 
(especially at Mem. 1.4 and 4.3) but adds that we cannot read into this source the meaning they 
now have in Xenophon himself, "namely, that these are all ways in which the gods provide for 
ENS sia 18 arned and ingenious thesis has never received to my knowledge 
the criticism it deserves. Earlier S. O. Dickerman (De argumentis quibusdam apud xenophontem 
es aie, 1909) had rejected the hypothesis that Diogenes was Xenophon's source (p. 48); to 
Dickesaa's anpundnt would a tat if Diogenen réka much of a teleologist as Theiler takes 

m to be, he could hardly have been so completely ignored in Socrates's vain search for 
teleological cosmology in the Phaedo. : 
Null in any reliable tradition of early Pythagorean teaching, but implicit in the whole 
bs ransmigration with its teaching of divine judgment and retribution, Cf. Philolaus’ 

loctrine (B15) that the gods keep a “guard” over men. 

“ Notably at Laws 903b ff. Cf. F. Solmsen, Plato's Theology (Ithaca, 1942), Chapter 9. 
aes Mese d mention of the Eleatics who occupy a unique position among the pre- 
Steric panty Gesaun t hava aio sett n Samrpetaten/ ot Passe pecu bd 
«d Y ism and logic in "Parmenides" Theory of Knowledge," TAPA 77 [1946] at pp. 74-77 
PT S. panty ence 1 find Jaeger's account of Parmenides the most satisfying 
caine Melk book big Parmenides has done,” he writes, “is to take over the religious. 
ee xs a n = d transpose it to the sphere of philosophy, so that in truth a whole new intel- 
ee a ces shape" (p. 97)—fine statement, 1 believe, of the treatment of religious ideas 

only by Parmenides, but by all the physiologoi from Anaximander to Democritus. 
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result of this omission is actually, though doubtless unintentionally, an under- 
estimation of the vast distance between the two types of religious belief, and 
consequently a failure to exhibit the full dimensions of the unique achieve- 
ment of the pre-Socratics as religious thinkers. This, in a word, lies in the fact 
that they, and they alone, not only among the Greeks, but among all the 
people of the Mediterranean world, Semitic or Indo-European, dared trans- 
pose the name and function of divinity into a realm conceived as a rigorously 
natural order and, therefore, completely purged of miracle and magic. To 
moralize divinity was not their main, and certainly not their unique, contribu- 
tion.88 Pindar and Aeschylus here labor in the same cause as Xenophanes and 
Heraclitus: and the Hebrew prophets were doing the same a good two centu- 
ries before Xenophanes, and with a passionate intensity unequaled by any 
Greek philosopher or poet. But the world of Pindar and Aeschylus is thick 
with magic of almost every description. The prophets of Israel and Judah 
fought a valiant rear-guard action against wizards, necromancers, and sooth- 
sayers. But they lacked the conceptual equipment to see that magic was not 
only a religious impropriety but a sheer impossibility; and they never cleared 
their minds of the notion of miracle which is the intellectual foundation of 
magic. Miracle remained a permanent feature of Hebraic as of Greek*? and, 
later, Christian piety. To present the deity as wholly [116] immanent in the 
order of nature and therefore absolutely law-abiding was the peculiar and 
distinctive religious contribution of the pre-Socratics, and it should be put in 
the forefront of any account of their religious thought. They took a word 
which in common speech was the hallmark of the irrational, unnatural, and 
unaccountable9? and made it the name of a power which manifests itself in the 


#4 The same may be said of their contribution to religious universalism. Jaeger holds (Theol- 
ogy, p. 48) that this began in the Western world "neither with the Christian nor with the prophets 
of Israel, but with the Greek Philosophers.” But the idea of one God who governs nature and all 
men is already in Amos (1.3-2.3; 5.8; 9.6-7). 

?" Plato's position here is most instructive. ‘Transmigration itself is a miracle, since the immor- 
tal part of the soul is reserved to the reason and is disjoined from the passionate and appetitive 
parts which are explicitly said to be mortal (Tim, 69c ff.); how then could the identity of the 
immortal soul be preserved throughout its incarnations in animals, reptiles, etc., which are con- 
spicuously lacking in reason? It is no use trying to explain away transmigration as a myth, since it 
is (i) the premise for the epistemological doctrine of Recollection in the Meno; (ii) the premise for 
the metaphysical doctrine of the immortality of the soul in the Phaedo; (iii) repeatedly recognized 
in the cosmology of the Timaeus. Plato's attitude to the irrationalities of the public cult which his 
state religion would conserve (Rep. 427be, Laws 738cd) is a more complicated question. It may 
be, as E. R. Dodds argues (“Plato and the Irrational,” JHS 65 [1945], pp. 22-23) that there is 
"little reason, and certainly so necessity, to credit Plato with a serious belief in the personal apud. 
gods of Greek mythology and Greek cult." Yet Plato speaks as though he did accept the reality of 
good and evil daemons with power to intervene unaccountably in human life (Laws, 877a, {732c} 
TIEp. 7.336b]), and at Tim. 71 divination appears as a vehicle of "some apprehension of reality and 
truth" which, though quite inferior to reason, may still be due to “divine possession." 

% So, c.g., in Herodotus in spite of his very considerable rationalism. Note his use of “the 
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operation, not the disturbance, of intelligible law. The transposition opened 
new religious possibilities. Had these been realized, Greek religion would 
have been freed of those evils which Lucretius in retrospect so justly imputes 
to it. 


v 


Had Jaeger done justice to this phase of the religious teachings of the pre- 
Socratics, he would have altered the perspective of much of what he has to 
say. And the main beneficiary would have been the chapter on “The Origin of 
the Doctrine of the Soul's Divinity,” which makes Anaximenes, of all people, 
the bridge between earlier Greek beliefs about the soul and the Orphic doc- 
trine. The argument is roughly as follows: We know that the Orphics thought 
of the soul as (a) divine and (b) independent of the body. Jaeger holds that they 
also thought it (c) incorporeal (p. 84) which, he thinks, would follow from 
(b). and (d) air-like, on the strength of Aristotle’s reference to "the account in 
the so-called Orphic poems, [which] says that the soul comes in from the 
whole when breathing takes place, being borne in upon the winds."?! He 
thinks that (d) "already presupposes the philosophical theory [of Anaximenes] 
that air is the principle of life" (p. 80); and he also finds a connection with 
Anaximenes at (c), assuming that his breath-soul was “as incorporeal as possi- 
ble" (p. 84), and also at (a), since Anaximenes taught that Air was divine.9? 
That raises more questions than it answers: Briefly, [117] 


divine" to denote events such as these: the Cnidian workmen suffer an unaccountably large pro- 
portion of injuries (1.174.4); the cats in Egypt rush headlong into the fire (2.66); Ariston is 
convinced that not he, but an apparition, has had intercourse with his wife (6.69); the wrath of 
Talthybius descends on the perfectly innocent sons of Spertheias and Bulis (7.134), When the 
event is so strange that it is no use even looking for a natural explanation, then it must be “divine.” 
Per contra, if a thing can be explained by natural means, it cannot be divine (7.16.2). So the 
author of On the Sacred Disease (1): "men think it [the ‘sacred disease] divine (= theion 
pragma, same expression as in Hdt. 2.66 and 6.69) because of their inexperience, and its mar- 
vellous character, and the fact that it does not resemble anything else. 

De An. 410b22f. (= Orpheus B11), in the Oxford translation. 

° In attributing the doctrine of the divinity of the cosmogonic power to Anaximenes, Jaeger 
seems to argue (Theology, p. 36) mainly from the fact that it was already taught by Anaximander 
and would thus be conserved by Anaximenes. If, as I have argued, there is no definite evidence 
for ascribing the divinity of the arché to Anaximander, independent grounds for crediting it to 
Anaximenes must be offered. These I can only find in later testimonies (Cicero, Aétius in A10), 
Which, however. may be suspected of confusing the doctrine of Anaximenes with that of Di- 
genes of Apollonia, who did teach the divinity of the cosmogonic Air. It may be worth noting 
that our most comprehensive and reliable account of his system, that of Hippolytus (fidissimumt 
excerptorem, Diels found him, Dox. Graeci, p. 132) makes no mention of the divinity of Air but 
only says that “gods and things divine" were “generated” from Air (A7); and that St. Augustine 
(Civ. Dei 8.2) seems to agree with Hippolytus, saying that "the gods arose from the air.” 
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(i) Chronology: Where is the evidence that the Orphic theory of the soul comes 
after Anaximenes? But 

(ii) why need Jaeger make such an assumption? He argues convincingly?? that 
the breath-soul is an old, pre-Homeric notion, as evidenced in such expressions as 
“breathing out one's soul.” Why need the Orphics get from Anaximenes an idea 
long embedded in their mother tongue? 

(iii) If the Orphics thought of the soul as air, would they think of it as incor- 
poreal? Is air incorporeal? 

(iv) Anaximenes certainly did not think the soul "as incorporeal as possible," but 
the reverse. To say that everything, from fire to earth, is air, is to say that soul, as 
air, is as corporeal as an thing else.9* 


But none of this really gets to the heart of the question, The stark, irrecon- 
cilable contrast between Ionian naturalism and Orphic dualism would be un- 
touched by any theory of the material composition of the soul the Orphics may 
have entertained, even if this were borrowed from philosophy. Anaximenes 
himself may have taught the divinity of the soul, though there is no such 
statement in either fragments or testimonies. This way of speaking and think- 
ing is quite congenial to the temper of Ionian philosophy. [118] We find it in 


95 In agreement with the view of E. Bickel, Homerische Seelenglaube (Schriften der Koenigs- 
berger Gelehrten Gesellschaft | [1925], Heft 1). 

94 | see no good reason to doubt Jaeger's view that they did, though no such conclusion is 
warranted by one of the sources to which he looks for support (Theology, pp. 80 and 84), sc. 
Aristotle's report (de An. 213b22ff.) of the Pythagorean view that the ouranos “breathed” in “air” 
and "void" from the surrounding infinity: Aristotle’s report does not say that this inhalation is 
soul, nor could it, since, qua infinite, the void would come for the Pythagoreans under the 
heading of the "evil" principle, which would certainly not be that of the (divine) soul. Aristotle's 
single reference to the Orphic theogony (above, n. 91) seems slim ground on which to base the 
reconstruction of their theory of the soul, but perhaps good enough where positive evidence is so 
hard to come by, Here, however, we should note that Aristotle's report does not strictly say that in 
this view soul was air: fire, or the fiery aether, could also be "borne about" by winds and "in- 
haled" (so in the philosophers, e.g., Heracl, A16, Democr. A106). Jaeger doubtless means to use 
air" broadly enough to include fiery aether (clearly so in another context, p. 208n.63, where he 
ir"), and with good reason since the distinction between 


about us is “imperceptible” (A7). 
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Heraclitus,” Diogenes of Apollonia,9? and even Democritus!9* There is no 
reason why Anaximenes too would not have welcomed the idea on the same 
terms. But what would it have meant to him on these terms? In Ionian philoso- 
phy the divine is nature itself, its basic stuff and ruling principle. To say that 
the soul is divine is then to naturalize it; it is to say that it is subject to the same 
sequence of law and effect which are manifest throughout the whole of nature. 
And thi the very opposite of the Orphic doctrine of the divinity of the soul, 
whose content is rather obscure, but whose intent is perfectly clear: that the 
soul is not a natural, but a supernatural, entity. The word supernatural would 
not, of course, figure in their vocabulary. But it would describe their meaning 
better than any word at our disposal. When they said that the soul was divine, 
they meant that it is an exile from another world: its stuff is god-stuff; its 
powers are not bound by the limits of the observable uniformities of nature but 
include the oracular and other magical powers of divine being;?? its destiny is 
determined not by the natural properties of air, fire, etc., but by the myste- 
rious will of superior gods who impose on this lesser daimon the penance of 
transmigration, and prescribe, through their priests and prophets, the neces- 
sary purificatory rites and tabus. Could one imagine a sharper antithesis to any 
doctrine of the divinity of the soul that Anaximenes could possibly have 
taught? 

The only answer I can think of would be by way of Empedocles. Here we 
do have a philosopher, and of the first order, who is also a devotee of Orphic 
purity. If it could be shown that what his natural philosophy tells us about the 
soul will square with his doctrine of transmigration, we would have strong, 
indeed conclusive, grounds for saying that the two doctrines are not as incom- 
patible as we must think them on the strength of all our other evidence. And 
this is precisely what no one has yet succeeded in showing. Jaeger does not 
attempt and, if I read him aright, does not intend so much. He recognized the 


"^ If we may read so much into the equation of thnétoi athanatoi at B62 (cf. B77). 

” In the valuable testimony of Theophrastus (De sensu 42) to which Jaeger draws attention, 
Theology, p. 171. 

9% See "Ethics and Physics in Democritus," (cited above, n. 74), pp. 580-82 (** 1.330-32). 

? For the oracular power of the soul which “has come from the gods," see Pindar's famous 
frag. 131 Schroeder. For the sundry magical powers (including oracles) claimed by the Orpl 
adept, our best texts are Empedocles B111, B112, B129; with Empedocles' claims (in his capac- 
ity of Orphic god-man) to control the winds and make rain, cf. those of the magicians and 
Purifiers in On the Sacred Disease (4): “they profess to know how to bring down the moon, 
-lipse the sun, make storm and sunshine, rain and drought, the sea impassable and the carth 
barren." For other instances of Orphic magic, see Eur. Cycl. 647-49; and Plato Rep. 364bc, 
Which includes black magic (katadesmoi here = katadeseis in Laws 933a, the tabellae defixionis, 
on which see M. P. Nilsson, Greek Popular Religion, New York, 1940, pp. 14-15). Such things 
were practiced no doubt only by the lowest type of Orphic priests who, however, cannot be 
dismissed as merely “quack” Orphics (see above, note 45); the fact that priests who invoke the 
authority of books by Orpheus and Musaeus for their rites practice this kind of magic is a signifi- 
cant commentary on the Orphic concept of the soul. 
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“basic incompatibility”! between the “mystico-theological” [119] thought- 
forms of the Purifications and the rationalistic logic of the poem On Nature. 
But he still argues for some sort of imaginative coherence between the two: 
“In the mythical space of a world pervaded by divine figures, the two attitudes 
so irreconcilable from our abstract point of view will be seen to fit together as 
two distinct, but in the last analysis basically homogeneous, spheres for the 
interplay of divine forces."!?! I can only say that, after reading this chapter 
with care and accepting gratefully much of its detail, I do not find that the 
promised reconciliation comes off. Not only from our “abstract” point of 
view, but from Empedocles’ own as well, the two pictures of reality remain 
not only heterogeneous but contradictory at crucial points; they admit of no 
rational or, for that matter, even imaginative harmony. 

Take, for instance, the major fragment of the Purifications where the fatal- 
ity of transmigration is somehow blamed on Strife.!9? “In this way," Jaeger 
remarks, “the philosopher tries to interpret the fundamental religious facts of 
the Orphic theory in accordance with the supreme principle of his natural 
philosophy" (p. 150). But the natural philosophy does not single out Strife as 
the power which sets in motion the wheel of becoming. Love is at least as 
necessary. !0? What is more, On Nature speaks of Love as the creator of “mor- 


100 P, 133. For sample of the Sprain view at its boldest extreme, see Cornford, From Religion 
10 Philosophy, p. . exemplifies, in a most remarkable way the . . . view that 
men's cosmological views were most entirely dictated by, and deduced from, their religious 
convictions." A similar view is expressed in more temperate language in Cornford's chapter on 
"Mystery Religions and Pre-Socratic Philosophy," in Vol. IV of the Cambridge Ancient History. 
pp. 566-69 {and more recently in C. H. Kahn's "Religion and Natural Philosophy in Empedocles" 
Doctrine of the Soul," AGP 42 (1960), 1-35]. 

101 P, 134. I cannot be sure that I understand exactly what Jaeger means here, but suspect that 
he reads more into the deification of the four roots in On Nature than the evidence allows. All 
Empedocles means by calling them “gods” is to call attention to their (a) privileged immortality 
against the mortality of all other physical substances (as 1 have argued in "The Physical Theory of 
Anaxagoras," PR 59 [1950], pp. 36-37 (** 1.309)) and (b) joint and equal share along with Love 
and Strife in the maintenance of the cosmic order (see the paper cited above at n.17, pp. 159-60 
(** 1.62—63)). This sort of divinity builds no bridges to the Purifications. 

w2 BLIS. 13-14, 7. . . an exile from the gods and a wanderer, for that 1 put my trust in 
insensate Strife” (translation after Burnet), which Jaeger takes for “a mythical way of expressing 
its (se. the wandering soul’s) entanglement in the cosmic machinery under the rule of Hate” 
(Theology, p. 150). He had offered a different interpretation in Paideia (Vol. 1, 2nd ed. of Eng. tr., 
p. 169, with reference to BI15.9ff.): "In the cosmos revealed by the physicists, the soul (sc. of 
Orphic piety) can find no home." But if this is (as 1 believe) the right interpretation, I do not see 
how Empedocles may be said to present “a synthesis which shows very instructively how these 
two different ways of viewing the world (sc. Orphism and physiologia) could supplement and 
complete each other" (loc. cit.). 

103 As Jaeger justly observes (p. 140), "Hate is as necessary as Love to maintain its (sc. the 
world's) dynamic structure, even though Empedocles loves Love and hates Hate." Hence Hate's 
a powerful testimony to the subordination of religious feeling to 


the requirements of the physical system in this poem. 
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tal forms," while on Jaeger's interpretation, this fragment of the Purifications 
assigns just this function to Strife.!9 Again, if the Golden Age of the Puri- 
fications, as Jaeger interprets it (pp. 150ff.), stands for a world where Love 
holds undisputed sway, the imaginative construct would clash badly with that 
of the physical poem. For without Strife, the cosmologist holds, there could 
be no world at all, good or bad, only an indiscriminate mixture, no individual 
gods or daemons [120] or anything else.!05 But the Purifications speaks of 
men, beasts, and birds, as well as gods, when "the flames of good fellowship 
glowed" in the Golden Age (B128). Just how then are the Purifications "in the 
last analysis basically homogeneous" here with the cosmology?! 

As for the concept of the soul, Empedocles’ natural inquiry presents us 
with a cardinal doctrine, explicit in the surviving fragments and enormously 
influential on Greek medical thought. It is the well-known theory that percep- 
tion and thought are the functions of the blood, which is conceived as a mix- 
ture of the four elements in equal ratio. !07 But blood can hardly exist without 
"flesh"; and in the Purifications flesh is termed in Orphic fashion an "alien 
garment"!98 which the wandering daemon puts on when, and presumably only 
when, he serves his sentence in the wheel of transmigration. How then does 
he get along without it in his first and last estate of discarnate blessedness? 
How does he think the thoughts of love when he has nothing to think with?!09 


? Cf. @uopévous savroia dià xoóvov Eide vir, B115.7 with Ova’ éjéovro and 
xci Even wugia Oviróv, zavroíaic iðénow agngóra of B35. 14- 17, under the influence of 
GrAdTHTOS SOHN}. 

105 Not only men, animals, and plants,but also the “long-lived gods" come into being only 
when the world-process is set in motion ek rourón, sc. Love and Strife (B20.9ff.). 

106 Two more of the many points which cannot be dealt with here: (1) "It has already been 
correctly observed that the theory of the four elements, as it is generally called, is presupposed in 
the Katharmoi as well” (p. 143). This on the strength of B115.9ff., which, however, on Jaeger's 
carlier interpretation (above, n.102), voices the hostility of the natural universe to the Orphic 
soul, Is there any suggestion, here or elsewhere, that the four elements would (along with Love 
and Strife) pervade the whole of reality in the Purifications, as they certainly do in On Nature? (2) 
It is not quite clear whether Jaeger means to identify (as he seems to do, Theology, pp. 140ff.) the 
Sphairos of On Nature with the “holy and unutterable mind" of B134. See K. Reinhardt's argu- 
ments against the identification by W. Kranz, Empedocles (Zurich, 1949), p. 48, in his review of 
this book in CP 45 (1950), pp. 176-77. 

107 B98; B105. 

‘6 B126, To Jaeger’s comment, "in this image we see corporeality regarded as a mere tran- 
sient, non-essential wrapping—a conception just as strange to the Greek of Homer's time as it is 
to the Ionian philosopher" (p. 147), 1 would merely add: and just as strange to Empedocles 
himself qua philosopher and medical man. 

?" | cannot imagine how this and many other difficulties could be met by Cornford's view 
(From Religion to Philosophy, p. 239; now revived by H. S. Long, “The Unity of Empedoc 
Thought’, AJP 70 [1949] at pp. 156-57) that the transmigrating soul is a compound of Love and 
Strife, In any case, such a view remains purely conjectural; there is no support for it in fragments 
and/or testimonia, which always treat mental processes as functions of the ratio not of Love to 
Strife but of earth to water to air to fire. 
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It is better to drop the question and therewith the assumption that Em- 
pedoclean physics and mysticism are "basically homogeneous." Jaeger spoke 
of Empedocles in Paideia!!? as a “philosophical centaur, . . . a prodigious 
union of Ionian elemental physics and Orphic theology." "Prodigious" is the 
right word for the union of physics and theology, as it is for the junction of 
immortal god and mortal flesh. The one is as much of a miracle as the other, 
and Empedocles doubtless devoutly believed it to be such. He left us no expla- 
nation of either, and it would be futile to try to supply it by rationalizing the 
theology of the mystic or mystifying the logic of the cosmologist. (1102) 

To set the contribution of pre-Socratic philosophy to the concept of the soul 
in its j st historical perspective, we must see how here, as in its concept of 
its peculiar genius to transpose a religious idea into [121] the me- 
dium of natural inquiry, transforming, but not destroying, its associated reli- 
gious values. It is the function of high religion to foster man’s reverence for 
himself no less than his reverence for God. In this respect the record of Greek 
religion can hardly be called a success. The fault lay at least in part with its 
traditional concept of the soul as the “image” or “shadow” of the real man, 
which was somehow the principle of life but neither of feeling nor judgment. u 
This psyche’s ghostly survival after death was a wretched affair; Homer regards 
with mixed feelings of gloom and contempt the flitting, squeaking, batlike!!2 
creatures in the “joyless” regions! !? of nether darkness. ! '* 

This flimsy support for the sense of reverence for life could be strengthened 
in one of two opposite ways. The supernatural psyche could be retained and 
reformed, turned into an infinitely more robust affair, human and superhu- 
man, an incarnate god or daemon, possessing in life and conserving after 
death all the powers of thought, will, and passion of the full-blooded man, 
with an extra load of divine powers thrown in for good measure.!!5 This was 
the way of the mystery cults. The Orphic theogonies, Pythagoras, the Em- 
pedocles of the Purifications, and finally and most triumphantly Plato, 
adopted and j ied this faith. Plato's influence made it a dominant doctrine 


e now A. A. Long, 
CQ N.S. 16 (1966), 


110 Vol, I, 2nd English ed., p. 295. (110a. For a thorough treatment, 
“Thinking and Sense-Perception in Empedocles: Mysticism or Materialis 
256-76.) 

111 [ follow here Jaeger's view (pp. 74 and ff. with notes) that psyche in Homer refers not only 
to the ghostly residue which survives death but also to the principle of life in the living person. 
The latter had been ignored in Rohde's classic on this theme. Jaeger seems to make a judicious 
synthesis of the best features of Rohde's work with those of hi 

u2 Od. 24.1ff. 

113 Od. 11.94; an idea repeatedly echoed in tragedy, Ae: Eum. 301, 423; Eur. Or. 1082-84. 

14 M, P. Nilsson, “The Immortality of the Soul,” Eranos 39 (1941), pp. 1-16, at p. 3: "The 
Greek Underworld was a gloomy and terrible place, and its terror consisted just in its emptiness, 
. The afterlife is at most a vacuum, the soul a worthless, useless shadow. It is 


rdingly." 
115 See above, n. 99. 
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of Hellenistic thought; thence it passed with appropriate modifications into 
Christian theology, as Jaeger observes (p. 73). Whatever our estimate of the 
wisdom of this conception, we have no right to call it she Greek view of the 
soul. No less Greek was the radical alternative chosen by the pre-Socratics. 
They too merged the psyche with the feeling thumos and the thinking nous. 
But they did so without regard to the cult and with no concessions to magic. 
They assumed from the start!!6 that they could apply to the soul the same 
categories of understanding [122] which formed the framework of their natu- 
ral inquiry. They thought of it as a part of nature, with a natural origin and a 
natural ending, but as no less divine for being just that, since it shared the 
powers of wisdom and justice writ large throughout the universe and could 
therefore realize within the human microcosm some measure of the order 
which ruled the infinite worlds. This was its destiny, natural and divine, to be 
that unique thing, “a self-increasing logos."!!? Except for Heraclitus, the pre- 
Socratics were too preoccupied with cosmological and physiological prob- 
lems to develop the potentialities of this idea. But we can see its vitality in 
Democritus, where the sense of reverence for man survives the loss of faith in 
God.!!* He can no longer believe in the divinity of nature, but he still believes 
in the divinity of the soul.!!9 


lie Anaximander (A11, A30), in assuming that man arose from purely natural substances 
(earth and water) by a purely natural process (heating by the sun); Anaximenes (B1, B2), in 
assuming that the properties of soul are simply those of air. This initiates a tradition in which a 
dualistic conception of soul-body is unthinkable; soul is body, either a particular physical sub- 
stance in the body (air in Anaximenes and Diogenes, fire in Heraclitus and the atomists) or el 
the mixture (krasis) of the physical components of the body as a whole (Parmenides) or of the 
blood (Empedocles). ‘The detachable ghost-soul of Homer or God-soul of the mystery cults is 
precluded, Immortality is implied or asserted (Heraclitus, Alcmaeon) in quite another sens 
the physical survival of the substance(s) which make it up but which does not imply the preserv 
tion of personal identity so essential for the mystery cults. Anaxagoras’ doctrine of the "unmixe 
‘nous is the first break in the tradition, though it is not made the basis of any doctrine of personal 
immortality. 

1? Heraclitus B115. 

!!* See above, n.98. 

19 For a thorough criticism of an earlier draft, I am indebted to my colleague, Friedrich 
Solmsen. The opinions in this paper are my own; but many suggestions which have improved it 
have come from him. 
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SOLONIAN JUSTICE 


1. THE JUSTICE OF THE POLIS 
A. The Naturalization of Justice 


|OLON’S FRAGMENT 4 is a document of the highest importance in the 

development of Greek political ideas.!? For here, as Jaeger has shown, 

justice is presented as a natural, self-regulative order.? To be sure, “nat- 
ural" does not mean "secular." The most self-consciously naturalistic chapters 
of Greek thought—pre-Socratic philosophy and Hippocratic medicine— 
continue to assume that natural events can be no less "divine" than super- 
natural ones.* Certainly, Solon thinks of justice as a divine power.5 But he 
describes its operation in Fragment 4 strictly through the observable conse- 
quences of human acts within the social order. The vindication of justice 
comes "like an inescapable plague upon the whole polis; swiftly the polis falls 
into evil bondage; bondage stirs up strife and slumbering war; war destroys 
many in the beauty of their youth" (lines 17-20). 


From CP 41 (1946): 65-83. Used by permission. Minor changes in spelling and punctuation. 
have been made by the editor. 

1 This is one of a series of studies in the philosophical foundations of Greek democracy. My 
grateful thanks are due to the Canadian Social Science Research Council for a grant-in-aid; and to 
the librarian of Harvard College and his staff for their many courtesies. 

2 All citations of Solon's verse refer to the latest edition by J. M. Edmonds in the Loeb Classi- 
cal Library, Elegy and lambus, Vol. 1 (1944). (Edmonds's numbering is largely as in Bergk.) 
3 "Solon's Eunomie,” SPAW, 1926, pp. 69-85, at pp. 78-80; Paideia, 1, 139-40, of the En- 
glish translation. My heavy debt to Jaeger will be evident throughout the first part of this paper. I 
also owe much to the following specialized studies, to which I refer hereafter solely by the 
author's name: Charles Gilliard, Quelques réformes de Solon (Lausanne, 1907); Ivan Linforth, 
Solon the Athenian (Berkeley, 1918); K. F. Freeman, The Life and Work of Solon (Cardiff, 1926); 
W. J. Woodhouse, Solon the Liberator (Oxford, 1938), On the other hand, I have had no occa- 
sion to make specific reference to a number of other works which I have found helpful, especially 
W. C. Greene, Moira (Cambridge, Mass., 1944); and V. Ehrenberg's stimulating essays Die 
Rechtsidee im frühen Griechentum (Leipzig, 1921), and “When Did the Greek Polis Rise?" JHS, 
57 (1937), 1471f. 

4 For the earlier of the pre-Socratics, this must be obvious. For the most difficult cases of 
Anaxagoras and Democritus see, respectively, DK 59 A 48; and my "Ethics and Physics in De- 
mocritus,"" PR 54 (1945), 578ff., at 581-82 (** 1.330-32). For the Hippocratic literature the sub- 
ject requires fresh treatment; meanwhile see W. Nestle, “Hippocratica,” Hermes 73 (1938), Iff.: 
and H. Diller, “Wanderarzt und Aetiologie," Philologus, Supplementband 26 (1934), 5: 

5 Clear enough in Frag. 4. 14-16; and obvious Frag. 13, where justice merges with the wisdom 
and power of Zeus. 
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Jaeger contrasts this with the Homeric and Hesiodic sanctions of justice: 
famine and plague (Hesiod Op. 243); sterility of women (ibid. 225); barren- 
ness of land (Od. xix. 111; Hesiod Op. 232 and 237) and of sea (Od. xix. 
113). Hesiod adds war and military defeat (Op. 228-29 and 236-37) to his 
list of punitive measures. But the list as a whole clearly belongs to the order of 
magic. It recalls the powers of [65] the magician-kings who can procure 
good crops for their people no less than victory in war.7 It recalls, too, the 
similar chains of calamities superstitiously imputed to the lunar eclipse, to 
the unpurified pollution,? or to the effect of a curse. The “imprecation and 
mighty curse” * preserved in Aeschines iii. 111!? tallies with Hesiod almost 
point for point in its list of sanctions: “that their land bear no fruit;!! that their 
wives bear no children like those who begat them, but monsters;'? that their 
flocks yield not their natural increase;!? that defeat await them in camp and 
court and TUERI that they utterly perish themselves, their houses, and 
their geno 

Solon is as earnest a moralist as Hesiod. But instead of turning loose upon 
his audience the traditional repertoire of superstitious terrors, he makes them 
look at history, considering cause and effect. There is no evidence that he 


© Lam not forgetting that Hesiod, too, can picture justice in natural terms (as in Th. 80-92). 
After all, it is not hard to see that a wise, “sweet-tongued” judge is a social asset, while a "bribe- 
‘ocial menace. It takes much more to reach the conception of justice as a comprehen- 
self-regulative order, One must see, as did Solon, (1) that everyone, not merely the “god- 
like” dispenser of justice, is bound by this order and may respect or ignore it to the common 
benefit or ruin and (2) that the train of consequences that issue from just and unjust acts deter- 
mines the destiny of all in the community so completely that any further appeal to magical 
sanctions becomes supernumerary. 

? M. P. Nilsson (Homer and Mycenae (London, 1933], p. 220) cites an interesting parallel: 
kings of the Swedes and the Burgundians were held responsible for the luck of their people 
whether in the matter of victory, weather, or good crops. It is related that the Swedes sacrificed 
their king if the crops failed, and the Burgundian kings were deposed if the luck of the war or the 
crops failed." 

* Pindar Paean 9. 1-20: the eclipse is a "sign" both of social disasters, like war and stasis, and 
natural catastrophes, like frost, storms, floods. (Storms and floods as punishment for “crooked 
judgments" in /I. xvi. 388-92.) 

^ Barrenness of land and womb for pollution in Sophocles OT 25-28 and 270-75; Hdt. vi. 
139. 1 and iii, 65. 7; Antiphon ii. 1. 10; Paus. viii, 53. 2-4. 

1° LALO. Larsen ("Federation for Peace in Ancient Greece,” CP 39 [1944], 145-62, at 147 
and 3, 4, and 6) has called attention to the same comparison and further to the striking 
similarity of the formula in this curse with that in the stele at Acharnae which purports to be the 
Plate oath (sce L. Robert, Etudes épigraphiques et philologiques (Pars, 938], pp. 307-8, lines 

46, with the emendation of line 42 suggested by Robert at p. 314). The imprecatory formula 
in many other Greek oaths is much the same (see examples cited by Robert, p. 313nn. 2 and 3). 
xagndy dt Héger telðwgos ügovoa. 

35: rixtovaw dé yovaixes torxóta téxva. yovetawv. 


eater” is a 


'* Cf. ibid. 246-47 
'* Cf. ibid. 244: minuthousi de oikoi. 
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thinks of a concept of social causality; but he certainly thinks with one. Snow 
and hail come from clouds; thunder from lightning; the ruin of the city from 
big men; the bondage of the démos from ignorance. ^ Fragment 12 gives the 
opening lines of what must have been a similar comparison between nature 
and politics: "The sea is stirred by (ex) the winds; if someone does not move 
t is the justest of all things."!? Semonides of Amorgus had pictured the sea 
as double-natured, capriciously shifting from one mood to its opposite: "often 
she stands quiet and harmless ... ; often she is mad, borne along with 
thunder-striking waves."!3 Solon objects: the change is not arbitrary; distur- 
bance is not the natural (“just”) state of the sea;!? if it gets into this condition, 
there must have been a disturbing cause.?° 

To appreciate the naturalism of this way of thinking, one should recall that 
it bypasses entirely a set of ideas which had recently attained wide influence 
over Greece generally and over Athens in particular: the conception of justice 
in terms [66] of religious pollution. We know that Draco's code of homi- 
cide— published in Solon's boyhood—is steeped in this ideology.?! We know, 
too, that the Cylonean feud— which reached a critical stage before Solon's 
archonship—turned about the "pollution" of one of the contending parties.?? 
Finally, we may recall that Solon was intimately associated both with Delphi, 
the official center of the theory and practice of purification, and with Epi- 
menides, a rival prophet of ceremonial purity.?? This was more than a reli- 


16 Frag. 9 in paraphrase, "From" is ek with a temporal-causal sense. In the last clause the 
relation is expressed through the dative, alüriéi. 

1? For dikaiotaté in the manuscripts, Edmonds substitutes akaioraré, without good reason, it 
seems to me. 

18 Frag, 7.37-40 (Diehl). Thalassa apémón here (cf. Hesiod Op. 670: pontos apémón) is the 
simplest clue to thalassa dikaiotaté in Solon. But cf. also Hat. vii, 16 (cited by Linforth, ad loc.): 
“winds, falling upon the sea, do not suffer it to be in accordance with its own nature" (phusi 18 
heóutés chrésthai): when disturbed, the sea cannot “be itself.” 

19 The natural state is “j f. On Fractures |: hé dikaiotaté phusis, of the straight line in 
which the physician should make extensions in the treatment of dislocations and fractures; and 
again (ibid.): bd THs 6uxairs q$otoc avayxatóuevos with the same sense, 

20 That it is the winds that agitate the sea is, of course, no invention of Solon's (II. 4. 423; 
Hesiod Op. 675). 

71 This is a safe inference from the interdict against the slayer, as well as from his exile and 
from the right of killing or arresting him should he return unlawfully. See Bonner and Smith, The 
Administration of Justice from Homer to Aristotle, 1 (Chicago, 1930), 113ff., for the English 
translation and interpretation of Draco's law. (Hereafter I shall refer to this book, to which 1 am 
deeply indebted, as “Bonner and Smith.") 

22 Hat. 5. 71; Thuc. 1. 126; Plut. Solon 12. Plutarch adds that Solon actively intervened in the 
settlement which procured the exile of the “polluted” party. 

2 For the association with Delphi: Plut. Solon 11. 1 and 14. 4; also Aeschines 3. 108. For 
Epimenides: Plut. Solon 124-6. I say "rival"—though the issue is immaterial to my argument— 
on the strength of Epimenides Frag. 11 (in DK, 3 B 11): 


oie yàg Hy yaing uéoos Supads oŭte Oaxoonc- 
ei Bé uc Fort, Bevis dos, Ovytoiot à' ipavroc. 
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ious matter; its sponsors recommended it as the means to the "justice" and 
unity" of the state.?* Conversely, the state must have seen in the doctrine of 
purifi tion a powerful sanction of its centralized justice: the "stain," a source 
of public danger, creates a public interest which requires the compulsory inter- 
vention of central authority.25 

In Aeschylus, Sophocles, and Antiphon the orator, we see how strong a 
hold these ideas must have had at one time over the popular imagination. Plato 
accords them fulsome deference as the sanction of his own law of homicide.?¢ 
Nor have we any ground for questioning Solon's own pious adherence to the 
rites and ideology of purification. He conserved intact Draco's law of homi- 
cide and maintained the Areopagus not only as a homicide court but also as a 
"guardian" of the state with broad and undefined powers to “straighten” 
wrongdoers.?? This heritage from aristocracy, with its associated ideas of the 
Erinyes, blood-stain, and propitiation, he kept, but kept in its place.?* He then 
turned to a different concept of political justice to furnish the rationale of the 
new democratic institutions.29 

The justice of pollution belongs to a realm of mystery, whose logic can be 
adumbrated in the form of myth but cannot be understood by ordinary human 


This is clearly an attack on Delphic doctrine (so recognized by Wilamowitz, Der Glaube der 
Hellenen (Berlin, 1931], 2, 37n. 2). L. R. Farell (Cults of the Greek States (Oxford, 1896— 
1909], 4, 297) notes that in Epimenides’ lustration we find no "recognition of Apollo," in spite of 
the fact that the purification of the city had been ordered by Delphi (Diog. Laert. 1. 10. 110). 
Altars which memorialized the purification at Athens were “nameless” (bómous anónumous 
[ibid.]). Why, then, does Farnell (Cults) assume that Epimenides was Delphi's choice for the 
lustration? 

* Plut. Solon 12.1-6. 

3 The crucial process in the transition must have been the pronouncement of the interdict. 
Originally this was in fact, as it later continued in theory, the business of the victims's family UG 
V, 115, lines 21-22; Antiphon vi.34; Demosthenes xlvii. 69). But the effect of this pronounce- 
ment is public business, for it excludes another citizen from the city's public life on the ground 
that his presence there would be a public danger. The state steps in to reserve this right to itself 
((apud Arist.) Ath. pol. 57. 2, and other references cited ad loc. in Sandys's edition); therewith 
the state becomes the compulsory judge of the guilt of the accused and assessor of the punishment 
which will satisfy the public interest. 

‘The belief in purification seems to have been weakening during the fourth century, its prac- 
tice falling into disuse (see Bonner and Smith 2, 205-7). Plato's frequent references to "purifica- 
tion in accordance with Delphic rites" suggest a zealot's effort to reverse the trend. 

27 Ath. pol. 8. 4. 

?* Solon did not hesitate to invade this sacred area of Eupatrid exegesis under stress of compel- 
ling public interest, as, e.g., in his funeral regulations (see below, n. 67), 

* 1 do not mean to suggest two watertight compartments. One could cite many magical ideas 
in Attic civil and constitutional law. The most obvious instance is the whole conception of the 
Oath as a curse. Solon himself was willing to exploit the curse for so mundane a matter as the 
enforcement of his export regulations (Plut. Solon 24. 1). Such vestiges, important as they are, do 
Not affect my thesis that Solon's judicial and constitutional reforms are inspired by a natural rather 
than a magical conception of justice. 
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[67] reason. Its claim to truth rests upon the authority of the oracles which 
support it or upon the antiquity of the tradition which certifies it. Solonian 
justice, on the other hand, is intelligible in principle; its judgments are verified 
in the common experience of the polis. Though “obscure” (aphanes)?! and 
“most difficult to understand" (chalepótaton noésai |Frag. 16]), it remains a 
“measure of judgment" (gnómosunés metron [ibid. |). The fact that this “mea- 
sure" is all-comprehensive (“has the end of all things” [ibid.]) does not put it 
beyond the reach of human understanding: Theognis, echoing this very line of 
Solon's, thinks of "the judgment which has the end of all things" as a gift gods 
give to mortals (lines 1171—72).?? Certainly Solon expects it to be understood 
in sufficient measure to enlighten the "citymen" (Frag. 4.5) and the démos 
(Frag. 9. 4) as to the ends of their political action or inaction and thus save 
them from disaster. What "the Athenians"?? cannot see for themselves, they 
can at least be "taught" (Frag. 4. 31). And they can test this teaching in the 
light of their own experience:*4 "time" will show whether the teaching is 
madness or the reverse, “when the truth itself becomes public."55 In this "pub- 
lic" universe of discourse, Solon can now explain what it is that makes justice 
a matter of common concern to every member of the community. He does so 
in terms of two ideas: the common peace and the common freedom. 


W Cf. Plutarch’s sad explanation of the impotence of Anaxagorean meteorology against current 
superstition (Nicias 23. 2): oùt” cebrog iv rotos oŭte ó Aóyoc EvdoEC 

3! Aphanes here not “unintelligible” but “hard to understand,” i.e., discernible, but only to the 
most penetrating view, as in Heraclitus Frag. 54 (Diels): &quovin àpavis paveoiis xocírrov. 
To empirically minded doctors, the whole of physiologia seemed an excursion into the aphanes 
(see Ancient Medicine 1; even the dogmatic theorist of Nature of Man affects the same view in 
chap. 1). 

3? Theognis’ parallel throws further light on the sense of gnómosuné in Solon's Frag. 16; it is 
“practical” knowledge; through it one keeps clear of hubris and koros. Like sophié, gndmosuné 
(or gnome) has a metron (Frag. 16: gnómosunés . . . noésai metron); and to know this metron is to 
have skill in action (cf. the poet in Frag. 13: sophiés metron epistamenos). 

33 Here, as elsewhere (e.g., Frag. 10; sumpasin d' humin), Solon makes a significant assump- 
tion: all Athenians are expected to think about the common good. Antidemocratic regimes typ- 
ically assumed the reverse: e.g., the herald in Euripides Suppl. 420-22: yaxévog 0 evijo ztévns 
(as also, no doubt, the vavtixds yos) . . . ob% àv Oóvarro xQds tà xoiv' éeroPhEELY. 

3 Just such a relation of expert to laymen is assumed in Ionian science. E.g., Ancient Medicine 
2, it is not easy for démotai to understand the nature and cause of their ailments: tz" (ov dE 
ebonpéve xai keyóueva, edxerés. Ovdev yg Exegov T] àvapuuvýoxeta Exaotos xov 
Toy ci ovpficvóvrov. The last statement fits exactly Solon's political discourse: to get his 
point, the Athenians need only take stock of 1a autois sumbainonta. Heraclitus is impatient with 
his fellows because they cannot understand their own experience (Frag. 17 [Diels]: óxóootc [so 
Wilamowitz] éyxvoebotv; Frag. 72 [Diels]: ols xa0" ijiéoav &yavootot) after he has explained 
it all to them (Frag. 1 [Diels]: xetqd@pevor xai. £xéov xal yov rototrov óxotov Py 
Sunyedpar). 

48 Es meson. In Herodotus, es meson tithémi means to “put anything into a common pool." He 
uses it for the transfer of political authority from the hands of king or tyrant into the hands of the. 
people (e.g., 3. 142: èyù 8t ès péoov Ty Goxiy viOelc isovoniny ipiv xgocyopet; cf. 3. 
80 and 4. 161. 15; es ro koinon has exactly the same sense in 3. 80). 
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B. The Common Peace 


Peace (hésuchié) and its opposite, disturbance (occurring in the fragments 
only as a verb, farassó) are matters of ordinary experience. They can be an- 
nexed to the domain of magic, as we have seen above. But taken by them- 
selves they belong to the commonsense naturalism of Greek thought. Thus 
they play an enormous role in Hippocratic medicine. There, next to krasis 
itself, hésychié is the most general attribute of health.?6 Krasis is [68] clearly 
the more technical concept, worked out in conjunction with Ionian and Italian 
physics. It is then fair to assume that /iésychié is the prior notion and, as such, 
the earliest empirical characterization of health, emerging side by side with 
| ideas and surviving when these were sloughed off. Thus Solon’s only 
n refers to the sick as "disturbed"*? (Frag. 13. 61). This re- 


ig-up"?* which gives the would-be tyrant his chance to skim off the 
cream of state power. As we saw in Fragment 12, hésychié was "just" for the 
e., the state that keeps the measure of its proper nature; disturbance 
would be “excess.” That hésychié has the same sense in politics is clear from 
Solon's exhortation to the nobles: 


Still [[iésuchasantes] the strong heart within your breast, 
You who have forced your way to good things in excess [es koron), 
Put your proud [literally, "great"] mind within the measure.*” 


And it is further confirmed in Fragment 4, which explicitly contrasts “quiet- 
ness of life" (daitos en hésuchiéi [line 10]) with hubris and excess (koros). 

Hence the significance of Solon’s reference to stasis and war. A lecture on 
the evils of civil strife would be superfluous for a Greek audience. The point 
of Solon’s message is rather to fix imaginatively a frame of reference within 
which the occurrence and effects of stasis could be properly appreciated. 
Stasis is not an isolated event that comes only when willfully fomented by the 


© As the opposite of rarachë. See below, n. 38. Taraché versus hésuchié corresponds to metas: 
tasis versus katastasis: the unsettling of the normal condition versus the return to normal. E. 

s): Hy niv ov 
nav p— tó alpa, zavre areis 
zataotávtos rop ainatos, . . ... zézavta vo Vanja. It is significant that Katastasis comes 
o mean not only the process of “quieting down" into health but, far more broadly, the constitution. 
itself. whether of the human body, of the seasons, or of the body politic, each of which is a 
Aatastasis (sce examples in LSJ, s.v. 1, 

? Literally "stirred up." kukdmenon. CT. the hendiadys in Aesch. PV 994: xuxáto aávta xat 
Taguooéto 


avre 


^ Frag. 37: anataraxas. For Hippocratic usage cf. oboa ùvatetagaypéva {Aphorisms iv. 
70); ord vaa or éxeraoco 0 (frequently in Epid. i and iii); xà tùs Yas taga- 
ica ibid. 3. 8). 


Frag. 28e: with pétootat, the Kaibel-Wilamowitz reading, followed by Edmonds, in place 
Of utrotorot of the papyrus. 
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“lover of dread civil strife” (I. ix. 64). It is an integral part of a breakdown of 
the state of social well-being, which Solon called eunomié. Consequently, (1) 
any act of injustice, impairing the "good order," "good sense," and "sound- 
ness" of the common life, is a real, though quite likely unintentional, cause of 
civil strife;'? and (2) the distemper of the body politic, evidenced by stasis, 
all-comprehensive in its effects. It is a “plague which comes to all the city” 
(Frag. 4. 17); a “public calamity which comes home to everyone,” invading 
the private security of the family. Therefore, any act of injustice, impairing 
the common security, threatens everyone’s individual security—and family 
solidarity can interpose no effective protection.*! 

This thought has momentous implications. It says in effect: a direct injury 
to any member of the polis is indirectly, but no less surely, an injury to every 
member of the polis; for, though the initial injustice affects only one or a few, 
the eventual effects on the common well-being imperil everyone's welfare; 
hence anybody's wrong is everybody's business. That Solon himself was 
aware of just these implications is confirmed by the fact that we find them 
embedded in his judicial reforms. For the principle of “true criminal law”? 
[69] is precisely that certain offenses against individuals are not merely pri- 
vate wrongs against the immediate victim but public wrongs against the whole 
community, And this, as Calhoun has argued, was fully recognized for the 
first time in Greek history in Solon’s legislation enabling any citizen (ho 
boulomenos) to bring action for offenses committed against other persons.** 

That certain actions menace directly the safety of the whole community had 
been felt from the earliest times. Those guilty of such acts were treated as. 


40 The characteristics of eunomia which ei»oope xal gna. závt üxogavet (4.33) and 
makes ztétvra zat dvüpérrove ügri xal verd (4.40). 

?! Herkos and aulé for the family and its private sanctities: Schol. on Plato Euthyd. 302d: Égxm 
xobc olxovc AOnvaiot pao: èx rovrov dé xal Zeic Égxioc xao! airoic, öv (Ggvov èv 
Tovtois QvAaxiis xiv. For the family as a power which could effectively defy the common. 
justice of the city in early times, see Od. 18.139. 

42 See G, M. Calhoun, The Growth of Criminal Law in Ancient Greece (Berkeley, 1927), chap. 
4. (I shall refer to this book hereafter simply as “Calhoun.”) In spite of his unwillingness to. 
recognize the due place of the doctrine of pollution in the development of Greek criminal law, 
Calhoun’s argument seems to me valid and illuminating. His thesis that "true criminal law" (in his. 
sense of this expression) is a Solonian innovation gears in well with my argument that Solon's 
whole concept of justice was in no sense a further extension of the doctrine of pollution but a 
radically new departure. 

43 Ath. pol. 9. 1; Plut. Solon 18. 5, Thereby, Plutarch explains, "the legislator trained the 
citizens to feel and suffer in unison with each other like members of one body.” The organic 
metaphor is Platonic; but would Plato have thought of applying the schema of organic unity to the 
judicial procedure of Athenian democracy? The Athenians themselves clearly thought of this as a 
distinctive feature of their democracy (cf. Demosth. xxi. 45, quoted below, p. xx; and Hypereides 
ux. 11 [col. 8], who asks of this procedure, ti èv rjj xdhet BéAttov i] ðnuonxótegov:). For 
the opposite conception, see Xenophon Const. Loc. 10. 6: "For he (namely, *Lycurgus'] believed 
that enslavement, fraud, robbery, wrong only the individuals who are injured" (roc BAczo- 
jévous uóvov GdtZeTaVat) 
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outlaws and could be killed by anyone without endamaging the killer (nép- 
zi rethnanai).** The doctrine of pollution created new areas of concern for 
the public safety and justified new procedures for its protection. Hence the 
provision of the Draconian law which permitted anyone to slay or commit to 
the authorities (apagen [inf.]) a man who unlawfully returns from exile for 
unintentional murder (/G, I2, 61, lines 30-31). If the second alternative were 
followed (apagen), a public inquiry would probably be held to establish the 
identity of the prisoner and the fact of his capture on Attic soil.45 In this 
inquiry the captor would act in a genuine, though rudimentary, sense as pros- 
ecutor in the public interest.*6 He could act so precisely because the prisoner 


^is not prosecuted as a murderer but as polluted person. . . . He is a public 
47 


oin 


menace. 


+ Calhoun, pp. 66-67. 

45 Bonner and Smith, I, 121. 

6 | say “rudimentary” because the returning exile has already been condemned by previous 
judgment of court; the captor could execute the sentence on the spot. If, alternatively, he is seized 
‘and delivered to the magistrates, the captor's initiative in the matter is substantially that of seeing 
to the execution of the standing verdict. At the public inquiry the captor is also accuser and, in 
that sense, bona fide prosecutor; yet his contribution is that of depositing information as to matters 
of fact. Solonian public action, on the other hand, calls for wider initiative: ho boulomenos takes 
it upon himself to interpret the meaning of the law, judge that it incriminates the offender, and 
assume the responsibility (often with attendant risks) of persuading a court that his judgment is 
correct 

Bonner and Smith (pp. 122. 
blackmail of the returning exile, 


168) surmise further than the code's provision against abuse or 
would entail prosecution by ho boulomenos. If this could be 
confirmed, it would provide a thoroughgoing anticipation of Solonian public action. But the 
hypothesis rests on the assumption that Æ "being [a] polluted and [5] atimos was debarred from 
appearing in court to exact the penalty" (1, 122). Now as to [a], do we know enough of the 
ceremonial etiquette of purification to validate this assumption? Antiphon explains that homicide 
courts sit in the open air so that jurors and prosecutors may not be homoróphioi with the polluted 
defendant (5. 11), Might not a similar provision suffice to safeguard the ceremonial purity of the 
court in the present instance? As to [b], again the evidence seems inadequate. What do we know 
‘of what the atimos could or could not do in such an instance? Reasoning a priori from the fact that 
he could be killed without so much as bringing blood-guilt upon the killer (Demosth. 9. 43; and 
cf. the broader formula in the Eretrian inscription cited in RIJG., 2, 49: &tipog Eoww xaù . . . Ô 
dv xéeWet vyzowei aE), one would assume that he had no rights whatever. But Draco's 
code unexpectedly assures him residual rights, such as immunity from personal abuse and black- 
why not others? Incidentally, there is a simpler reason why E would not prosecute 
of his own accord, no matter how abused, so long as he was still at large; for he could not do so 
Without delivering himself up to the authorities for arrest under the law. So the question is, what 
form of action would be open (1) after apprehension, to Æ; and (2) before apprehension to any 
third party, X, who discovered £'s unlawful abuse by someone else? In the case of (2), X would 
Surely first take steps toward £'s apprehension. If successful, the case reduces to (1). But if 
unsuccessful, how could X prosecute the party guilty of abuse or blackmail without £'s presence 
to give evidence? There is room here for conjecture by analogy with later procedure. But should 
We not have more than conjecture as a base for so revolutionary a departure in Attica as prosecu- 
tion by a third party having no direct connection with the case, not even that of apagein? 
| Gertrude Smith, in CP 17 (1922), 197. 
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Solon's originality consists in extending [70] the right of public action to 
cases in which there could be no question of a “public menace" by contempo- 
rary standards of pollution or common sense—i.e., to injuries which im- 
pinged only on the rights of the particular victim and did nor obviously affect 
the rights of the community at large. Such offenses as these had been tradi- 
tionally held to be the private business of the parties directly concerned; Hes- 
iod warns his brother to mind his own business and keep his ears "out of the 
disputes of the court-house."48 Solon's achievement was to break down this 
way of thinking and validate the opposite assumption that, as Demosthenes 
was to put it later, "every deed of violence is a common injury, affecting those 
also who are not directly concerned" (xai xata tov Ew Tod zoiypuoroc 
[xxi. 45]). This is a revolutionary departure. It was made possible by Solon’s 
subtler, deeper concept of social solidarity, which discovered a public import 
even in private wrongs against private persons.*? The doctrine of pollution 
had proved incapable of this advance—witness the fact that under its influ- 
ence homicide remained through the cl. al period a private wrong, action- 
able only by the family of the victim! The advance was made possible through 
a clear insight into the causal connection of any act of injustice with the 
common peace and well-being. 


“8 Op. 27-32. | follow Bonner and Smith's rendering for neike’ agorés. 

9 1 say, "made possible," not "caused," for I am discussing ideology, not social dynamics. 
Something will be said about the latter in due course: but the paper is a study in ideology, and the 
references to the causal framework will be only incidental. Meanwhile, I hope that I shall not be. 
credited with the naive assumption which Ranulf (The Jealousy of the Gods (London, 1933-35]) 
imputes to Calhoun and others: that the cause of the institution of the Solonian graphé was 
nothing but the idea of the public import of private wrongs. Ideas become political realities only 
when backed by groups that possess political power. For a causal explanation one should look to 
the composition of the forces which first challenged (in the great stasis of Ath, pol. 2.1 and 5.1) 
and then destroyed (in Solon’s archonship) the Eupatrid monopoly of state power. 

As for Ranulf’s own contribution to the problem, it is a pity that he never distinguished clearly 
between two problems: (1) how to explain the original institution of the graphé and (2) how to 
explain the fact that, once instituted, the graph worked (on the assumption that it did). Problem 1 
is essentially sociological, while 2 is mainly a psychological problem; 1 is a function of the 
changing relationships of social classes under changing historical conditions; 2 is a function of the 
probable motives of individuals under those circumstances. Ranulf’s theory of “disguised envy” 
is largely irrelevant to problem 1; it is substantially an answer to 2. But even here it remains to be 


nians to take the initiative of the graphé that it alone “explains” why the graphé really worked. 
Ranulf makes no serious effort to consider these other motives and assesses their weight; and this, 
because of an assumption which determines his very formulation of the problem: “what can have 
induced Athenian citizens thus regularly, without benefit to themselves [my italics}, to invoke the 
law for the protection of others?" (1, 11). Why assume that, in the absence of a lawyer's fee or 
state salary, the prosecutor would get no "benefit" and be purely “disinterested” in the act —this 
among a people so avid for kudos esthlon (Solon Frag. 19), and for the power to be “sweet to 
one's friends, bitter to one’s enemii )? 
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Next to the right of public action, Aristotle mentions Solon's introduction 
of "the appeal to the dicastérion to which the masses have owed most of their 
"50 This included (1) the admission of every citizen as a member of 
ourt of justice— presumably the assembly itself, acting in a judicial 
and (2) the right of appeal to this court from the decisions of the 


strength. 
some c! 


magistrates? 

We may cite precedents for both of these advances: Point | is rightly inter- 
preted by Bonner and Smith as “a rehabilitation and reorganization of the [71] 
Homeric agora” (1, 166); Point 2 may well have been inspired by contempo- 
rary experiments in the Ionian laboratory of democratic politics. The well- 
known Chian decree provides for appeals from the decisions of magistrates to 
the final judgment of a “public council."53 But Solon again outdistances his 
precedents. Appeals to an assembly which included of right all citizens is a 
very different matter from appeal to a court of elected officials. 

The precious right of “straightening crooked judgments” now ceases to be 
the exclusive privilege of public officials—whether these be the nobles of the 
Homeric and later aristocratic period or even the elected council of more 
democratic times. It now belongs in principle to the people as a whole. Here 
again Solon’s statesmanship is true to the logic of his position as here inter- 
preted: injustice, a public evil, affects everybody; therefore, justice, a public 
necessity, is everybody's business. The most radical institution of fifth- and 
fourth-century Athens—the public decasteries: no more than a literal ap- 
plication of this very principle. Solon certainly did not envisage anything so 


* Ath, pol. 9. 1 

51 Ibid. 7. 3, 9. 1-2: ef. Pol. 127423; see also Bonner and Smith, 1, 153-59. 

52 It is now the people's turn to “straighten 7 ùoyàùs aigetaa 
zai ebOvery and 1281b35: &oyageolas xat eD0ovac töv igyóvrov. (It is not necessary to 
assume that euthunein meant in Solon's time the regular audit of returning magistrates [see Gill- 
iard, Quelques réformes de Solon pp. 288-89, and Bonner and Smith, 1, 164-65].) Here, once 
again (see, above, n. 33), Solon denies in principle a basic antidemocratic dogma (cf. Eurip. 
Suppl, 418). 

53 No. Lin M. N. Tod, A Selection of Greek Historical Inscriptions (Oxford, 1933), 1 say "final 
judgment" on the strength of epithdios in line 18, which I interpret with Tod, in the active sense, 
"with power to inflict penalties.” The "public council” of this inscription is an elective body able 
tù (GÀ oooEL xà How xal dixac ópóoa (lines 19-20). 

5 Aristotle Pol. 127443: x ðxaotmhora ztouoac èx návtwv. Certainly there is no property 
qualification; what of an age qualification? Bonner and Smith (1, 162) think it unlikely since none 
is mentioned in our sources. But this, of course, is not conclusive, especially (1), as Bonner and 
Smith point out (1, 162n.1), no age qualification is mentioned for the Solonian Poule, while the 
Cleisthenian is known to have excluded men under thirty; and (2) there was the well-known age 
limit of thirty for jurors later on (Ath. pol. 63. 3). A more "extreme" democracy would be more 
likely to reduce age limits than to increase them. On the other hand, Bonner and Smith's position 
on this point follows from their other assumption, reasonable enough (sce above, n. 51), that 
assembly and Solonian popular court consisted of the same people. In any case, the issue is of no 
great consequence for my argument. An age limit of thirty, if it did exist, would scarcely affect 
the democratic complexion of the Solonian popular court. 
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extreme. But history has a way of carrying the logic of an idea far beyond its 
author's intentions. 

Without attempting a complete analysis of Solon's constitutional 
changes,55 we may notice, finally, one of the oddities in his reform-program 
which is without known precedent or parallel: “he who will not take arms with 
either party when the polis is in a state of strife, should be disfranchised and 
have no share in the polis" (Ath. pol. 8. 5, and parallel references as cited by 
Sandys, ad loc.).59 “He intends apparently," Plutarch interprets, “that no man 
should be insensible or indifferent to the common weal, making his private 
affairs secure and flattering himself that he does not share the pain and sick- 
ness of the fatherland, . . ." (Solon 20.1). This is flowery language; but the 
thought is true to the concept of civil strife as we have found it in Solon's 
poems: Strife is no mere private dispute; it is the end-product of hubris, which 
disrupts the common well-being; neutrality in such a matter is impossible, 
except for one who wilfully abstracts himself from the common life. [72] 


C. The Common Freedom 


So it is with his concept of freedom. This, too, is felt as the common concern 
of the polis, because the bondage of anyone endangers the freedom of every- 
one. Thus the bondage of the hektémoroi is not viewed as their individual 
misfortune but as the common disaster of the polis. It is the "land" (“Black 
Earth, great mother of the Olympian gods" [Frag. 36. 4—5]), which is “en- 
slaved” by the “ward-posts” (horoi) and must therefore be "freed." The point 
at issue here requires a clear understanding of the historical facts to which 
Solon refers in this poem: the interpretation of these facts, the fruit of pains- 
taking and imaginative scholarship, may be summarized as follows:57 

The sale of the ancestral lot (the K/éros) was prohibited in pre-Solonian 


55 Eisangelia would be specially worthy of notice in a more exhaustive study. Before Solon it 
meant “denunciation of private wrongs by the wronged” (Arh. pol. 4.4). Solon extended it to 
offenses which were in no sense private injuries but only threats to the security of the constitution: 
toils zi xatahúoet toŭ pov avviorapévovc (ibid. 8. 4; though the phrase èmì xatahýoet 
Tob Óriuov is certainly post-Solonian; there is no reason to think that Solon would refer to the 
government as démos; see below, p. 82). The implicit logic of private prosecution for a public 
danger is, once again, the solidarity of "our" polis. 


tion in stasis! Their motto would be rather hésuchia, apragmosuné (Isoc. Antidosis, 151). Their 
Theramenes was held up as a man who could be a loyal citizen under any constitution: ózteo. 
Eon àyaðoù soXirov Egyov (Ath. pol. 28.5). 

57 Following Woodhouse (above, n. 3); and Napthali Lewis, "Solon's Agrarian Legislation,” 
AJP, 62 (1941), 144-56. Their interpretation is ingenious, well thought out, and makes good 
sense from every point of view. Much of it rests on tenuous evidence; but it must be accepted in 
the absence of a more satisfactory construction of the data (see also below, n. 93), 
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Attica, But a loophole in the law had been found through what later came to 
be called “sale with option of redemption” (prasis epi lusei). This permitted 
the peasant to borrow money, on condition that, pending redemption of the 
Joan, he would pay the creditor a fixed proportion of the yearly produce. Thus 
the creditor got not only a yearly income but also a hold over the labor of the 
debtor, Who remained on the land “as life tenant of what had been his ances- 
tral holding.”5* Lewis points out that the peasant’s promise to deliver the fixed 
annual payment itself required real security; since land was inalienable, the 
peasant had to offer his own person (and/or that of his family) as security at 
the time of the original contract. His creditor then could hold over him the 
constant threat of selling him off into slavery and therewith had “a control in 
effect if not in law of the debtor’s person and actions,”5? Of this “most harsh 
and bitter bondage" (Ath. pol. 2. 3), the ward-stones were the visible sign. 
And this is what Solon ended when he abolished retroactively all debts on the 
security of the debtor. Deprived of their real security, the agricultural debts 
could not be enforced, ownership reverted to the peasant, and the ward-stones 
could be "pulled up" (aneilon [Frag. 36. 6]). 

So when Solon speaks of the "land" as "enslaved" by the ward-stones, he 
thinks of the land whose incumbrance by debt entailed the subjection of the 
peasants. This is the peasant's land. Yet he equates the bondage of their land 
to the bondage of the land, i.e., the fatherland.^? How explain this tremen- 
dous assumption? Only by comparing “enslavement” in this fragment with the 
different, though related, sense of “enslavement” in Fragments 9 and 10, 
where it clearly means the subjection of the whole city—poor and rich 
alike—to a tyrant. How does the city fall into such a fate? Because, as we 
know from history,9! it was divided within, Wherever there is "disturbance," 
there the would-be tyrant gets his chance. Thus the logic of history justifies 
Solon’s assumption that the enslavement of the hektémoroi is tantamount to 
the enslavement of the polis itself; for history showed that there could be no 
peace in Attica if the peasants were oppressed. They had power enough to 
make stasis, and this would rob the whole polis of its freedom, [73] Freedom 
must either be enjoyed in common, or else it would be lost in common. The 
polis is one, and its freedom is indivisible. 

The most important of all of Solon’s reforms is a direct application of this 
view of freedom: If the freedom of each is the concern of all, then the polis 


5* Woodhouse (above, n.3), p. 111. 
^" Lewis, "Solon's Agrarian Legislation," p. 150. 
"^ For gë with the sense "state" and/or “fatherland,” see Frag. 28a xoeofurdemy . .. yoiav 
i dE vie éQevoaumv zaxoíboz . . . ; Frag. 34: meigas xÜovóc aroLdES. 
Cf. also Callinus Frag. 1. 7; Tyrtaeus Frag. 9.34 (Diehl); Theognis 1214, Cf. also the original 
sense of démos, "country" (below, n. 115). 

"L Ath. pol. 13. 
ag. 37. To be sure, in Frags. 9 and 10, Solon attributes "bondage" to ignorance; but this is 
elliptical, stressing one aspect of the conditions which lead to tyranny. 
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must protect everyone against personal enslavement, even to the extent of 
ransoming, with state funds, Athenians who had already spent many years as 
slaves in other lands.5? Thus he “liberated the commons once for all" (Ath. 
pol. 6. 1). But more than this was required. As a protector of the common 
liberty, the polis could brook no rival; it had to curb the power of the noble 
clans to secure a privileged freedom within their own proud circle. The judi- 
cial reforms already mentioned struck a heavy blow against their monopoly of 
state power. But there were others: 


1. Eligibility to public office had been a matter of noble birth; Solon made it a 
matter of property.5* 

2. Appointment to office had been made by the sole authority of the Areopagus 
(Ath. pol. 8. 2); now it became a matter of sortition from panels elected by the 
tribes.0% 

3. The Areopagus itself was further weakened by the creation of a new council of 
four hundred, “one hundred from each tribe" (Ath, pol. 8. 4); its powers included 
the probouleutic function which in Sparta belonged to the senate and the kings (Plut. 
Lycurgus 6. 4).9° 

4. Conspicuous displays of the power and prestige of the noble families were 
scaled down in two important matters: the conduct of funerals and the public honors 
accorded to athletic victors.9? [74] 


63 Frag, 36. 8-9. The use of state funds, is, of course, only an inference; but how else could 
they be “brought bac! 

64 Ath, pol. 7. 3: “To each class he gave office in proportion to its riméma." 

65 Ibid. 8. 1. The mode of election is unknown. We may assume that every member of the tribe 
had a vote. But the phulobasileus was a Eupatrid (Pollux viii. 111), and this would no doubt give 
the aristocrats advantages in the electoral proci 

6 Plutarch mentions its probouleutic functions (Solon 19. 1) but says nothing to preclude other 
powers. It seems unlikely that the earlier Council of 400 was limited to probouleuein (important 
as this was), if the Cleisthenian Council of 500 was, in its inception, “virtually the sovereign body 
of the state” (Bonner and Smith, 1, 342). If it was the Solonian Boulé of 400 that headed the 
democratic forces in the struggle of 508—507 s.c. (Ath. pol. 20. 3; Hdt. 5. 72; P. Cloché, REG 
37{1924], 1-26), it would follow that its constitutional powers were wide and that it was in some 
sense a democratic counterpoise to the Areopagus. Plutarch thinks that the Boulé of 400 was 
conceived as a brake upon the “boldness” of the démos. But if this was Solon's object, why create 
a new body? The magistrates and/or the Areopagus could have served the purpose. Freeman 
(above, n. 3), p. 73 thinks that the probouleutic function had been exercised by the presiding 
officer, the archon eponymus. This is a natural enough supposition. But in Sparta this power 
belonged to the senate along with the kings (Plut. Lyc. 6). By analogy we should assume that in 
Athens it would belong to the Areopagus along with the archon eponymus and perhaps others of 
his fellow-archons. Aristotle's phrase thv pèv váEtv elze Tod órarmoeiv robe vopous (Ath. pol. 
6. 6) is certainly broad enough to include probouleuein. The Areopagus's general guardianship 
over the state would of itself make a good peg on which to hang the claim to examine any matter 
that was to come before the Assembly. 

°7 The political import of Solon’s regulation of funeral ceremonies has been noticed (e.g. 
Glotz, Histoire grecque, | [Paris, 1925], 434: L. Gernet and A. Boulanger, Le Génie grecque 
dans la religion [Paris, 1932], pp. 160-61). But perhaps something remains to be said on the 
boldness of Solon's move, imposing the rules of the city upon matters which fell so definitely 
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No less significant were two further classes of reforms, whose erosive ef- 
fect on the old order was bound to be most damaging upon the noble families 
who had been its chief beneficiaries. The first of these conferred the here- 
tofore unheard-of freedom to bequeath land outside the genos in the absence 
of legitimate male ue.55 This, says Plutarch, “made a man's possessions his 
own property" (Solon 12. 2).9? The second seriously reduced the father's an- 
nt power of life and death over his children: He could no longer sell wife or 
child into slavery, or expel at will a son from the household, or exact from him 
any deference beyond that of food, clothing, and an honorable burial.7° 


ment of the honors of athletes" (Diog. Laert. 1 
which included (1) fixing a scale for the city’s and (2) regulating the 
public meals to which, by a widespread Greek practice (Xenophanes Frag. 2, 8-9), victors were 
‘entitled (Plut, Solon 24, 3 is not very definite; Athen, 4. 137e suggests that the fare was sim- 
plified). Bowra ("Xenophanes and the Olympic Games,” AJP 59 [1938], 263) thinks it may be 
reasonably doubted whether “in carlier centuries athletic renown was so universally prized by 
aristocrats” (se. as in the fifth century). But that it was prized highly enough is clear from his own 
interesting observations (ibid., pp. 265-66). Solon the merchant confronted a ti dition which, 
since Homer (Od. 8.159ff.), had exalted the aristocratic sportsman at the expense of the "greedy" 
merchant. It would be strange if this tradition were anything but strong during the seventh cen- 
, when new athletic events were being introduced at the Olympian games and when the 
thia, Isthmia, and Nemea were so growing in popularity that, within three decades after the 
turn of the century, all three were reorganized as pan-hellenic festivals (E. N. Gardiner, Athletics 
of the Ancient World (Oxford, 1930], pp. 357-77). Bowra's doubt is prompted by the views of 
Solon, TTyrtaeus, and “Pythagoras.” To the last of these 1 can attach no weight in a matter which 
calls for historical evidence. As for Tyrtaeus, he was surely trying to exalt in Sparta (as Solon did 
in Athens) the “common good of the polis” (Frag. 9. 15 [Diehl]: £vvóv 8° o0AOv todto nóni 
te avri te fup) as against the private ambitions of the nobles and their families, Certainly the 
Sparta of Tyrtaeus was no democracy. But neither did Tyrtaeus speak as an “aristocrat”; he was a 
spokesman for the cohesive nationalism of the new Sparta of "Lycurgus" " reforms; he was under- 
cutting the system of values of the old regime, where the glory of the genos must have reigned 
supreme. As for the political implications of Olympic victory in seventh-century Athens, the only 
attempt at “tyranny” of which we know there was made by Cylon, and Olympionikés (Hat. 5. 71: 
Thuc. 1. 126. 1). Finally, it is worth noting that if, as McGregor suggests ("Cleisthenes of Sicyon,” 
72 [1941], 266-87, at 280), the addition of gymnic contests meant a certain democratiza- 
the shift apparently came only after Solon's archonship (Paus. 10. 7. 5 speaks 
of the addition of footr a Pythian innovation in 586 n.c.); if so, Solon was dealing with an 
institution which was still solidly aristocratic. 
es in Glotz, Solidarité de la famille (Paris, 1904), p. 342n.3 and p. 343n.1. 
Freeman (above, n. 3) p. 115 thinks that "the real purpose" was "to prevent the dying-out of the 
family.” But Solon's legislation was permissive (exeinai), not compulsive. Its point is surely the 
Power it confers on the testator to cut out any member of his anchisteia (other than his own 
legitimate sons) in favor of an outsider. This adds greatly to the testator's freedom of choice, 
while safeguarding the continuity of the family. 

© There is no explicit reference to sale in any of the numerous texts that attest the Solonian 
institution of the freedom of bequest. Dounai need not imply "sale" (cf. Pol. 1270220 [of Sparta]: 
Gyeiobaa pév yàg Ñ Awheiv thv 6xápyovoav éxoinoev où xaXóv, . . . ór6óvat dé xal 
“oradeixew Povaíav Eoxe wis Povdopévors). 

? Glotz, Solidarité de la famille, pp. 351-68. 
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To claim, as Glotz does, that "through the entirety of these laws the soli- 
darity of the genos was now broken once for all, and its power received a fatal 
blow"! is to indulge in rhetorical overstatement. The Eupatrid families sur- 
vived the Solonian reforms with such power, sacred and profane, as only a 
"tyrant" could successfully oppose.7? The drastic measures of Cleisthenes 
were required to make constitutional democracy safe against the Eupatrids. 
Nevertheless, Glotz is right in making Solon the watershed of Athenian his- 
tory. Before Solon the Eupatrid families were the state. After Solon they are 
only the strongest of the contestants for power within the state. Solon came far 
short of establishing liberty on equal terms for all; and we shall see that he had 
no intention of doing so. But he did break the monopoly of freedom hitherto 
held by the nobles. He did secure for the masses a modest and, as he believed, 
"sufficient"? share in the common freedom of the polis. 


Il. THE JUSTICE OF WEALTH 
A. The Bifurcation of Justice 


Does the same justice that regulates political action extend also over the pur- 
suit of wealth? So one might think from the opening lines of Fragment 13. 
The wrongdoing of individual money-grabbing is described here in words 
which are strikingly similar to those used of the class-covetousness and hubris 
of the nobles in Fragment [75] 4.74 And both are followed by justice exacting 
the same “inevitable” reparation.75 But here the identity ends: 


1. There is no suggestion that in the case of wealth the sequence of "injustice" 
and "reparation" is a natural, self-regulative process. There is no parallel here to the 
observable chain of consequences (injustice-bondage-strife) which we met in the 
account of political justice, hence no explanation as to how the original injustice 
leads to "disaster" (ate). 

2. For all of Solon's ini 


'urance that unjustly got wealth will not last (Frag. 
13. 11-13), he is promptly forced to admit that it may well outlast the life of the 
unjust man himself; the pursuing justice may only catch up "with the innocent, their 
children or their seed after them" (lines 31-32). 


7! Histoire grecque, 1, 434. By genos here he means "family." 

72 Woodhouse (above, n. 3), p. 138 calls attention to the striking words of Hdt. 6. 35: elye uv 
10 zv zgátos Ietotoroaroc, dio £àvváorevé ye xai MUrLdds 6 Kvyéov éóv olzins 
TéÜpurtorpóQov. 

T3 Frag. 5. 1: geras hosson aparkei 

7 Cf. adikos noos and adikois ergmasi in 4.7 and 4.11 with adikós and adikois ergmasi in 13. 7 
and 13. 12; hubrios in 4.8 and 13.11; Kosmein in 4.10 with ou kata kosmon in 13.11 

75 Cf. 4, 16: tọ dé xgóve ávroc HO" iaxoretoouévi] with 13.8: závtws éorcgov HOE 
a (cf. 13. 30-32), also with 13.25: Znvóc tiats and with 13.29: (0^ 6 uèv aùrix’ Exevoev, 
6 8' üotegov. 
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This last is a most significant admission. It harks back to a nexus of ideas 
which had been left behind by Solon's concept of political justice (see above, 
Part I, Sec. A). For nothing is so characteristic of the magical view of justice 
as the postulate that punishment descends biologically upon the sinner's pos- 
terity. We have already seen in Hesiod how a man's sin carries with it the 
extinction of his genos.76 Almost every recorded curse calls down perdition 
on the genos as well as on the guilty man himself.?? The hereditary transmis- 
sion of guilt is championed by Delphi? and figures prominently in the doc- 
trine of purification: thus the Cylonean stain descends to successive genera- 
tions after the event.79 Yet here is something that baffles the sense of justice of 
the Greeks. They cannot justify the necessity that children should “pay back” 
the sins of the fathers.8° Nor can they see here one of those postulates which, 
groundless in themselves, at least offer ground for the orderly comprehension 
of other facts. On the contrary, the inheritance of guilt makes the moral equa- 
tion less soluble than ever, loading it with unknowns and unknowables from 
the long-vanished past."! That Solon should have to fall back on this very 
dogma shows how far his view of the justice of wealth has lagged behind his 
concept of political justice. 

I see no way of getting around this bifurcation in his thought. In political 
justice he is a great innovator, for he thinks of it as an intelligible order of 
reparation, In acquisitive or distributive justice, he is a traditionalist, as 
Maurice Croiset was the first to observe.*? If Fragment 13 were all [76] that 
survived of Solon’s verse, we should be unable to credit him with any advance 
over Hesiod; for his sense of justice would resolve, like Hesiod's, into the 


™ See above, n. 15. Cf. also Op. 320., where ruin of the oikos is attached to unjust acqui 
tion of wealth by formally equating this with crimes against the traditional sanctity of suppliant, 
stranger, orphan, and parents (lines 327—32)—all of which bring down the personal displeasure 
of Zeus (cf. also ibid. 284-85, for the perjurer). 

77 E.g., Aeschines 3. 111 (cited above, p. 66); Antiphon v. 11; Andocides 1. 126; Lysias 6. 20; 
Demosth. 23. 67; Lycurg. Leocr. 79; and the curses cited by Robert (above, n.10), p. 313nn.2 
and 3. 

7 E.g., the story of Glaucus in Hdt, 6. 86, quoting Hesiod's Op. 285 in the last line of the 
Delphic oracle; cf. also Hdt. 1. 191, where Croesus is punished for the sins of his fifth ancestor. 
Other examples are cited by Glotz, Solidarité de la famille, p. 564. 

? Hdt. 7. 72; Thuc. 1. 126. 11-12. 

*' E.g., “Theognis” 731-52; Eurip. Hippol. 1378-83. Cf. also Hdt. 7. 137: if justice had 
fallen on Sperthias and Bulis, this would be "only justice" (to dikaion); but that it should fall on 
their children, jov dy uot Öv Ociov éyiveto tò noñypa. 

' For the resulting sense of insecurity, see Aesch. Eum. 931—34: he who has not been able to 
Propitiate the Erinyes “knows not whence come the blows that strike his life. For his fathers" 
crimes deliver him into their hands." 

** “La Morale et la cité dans les poésies de Solon," CRAJ (Paris, 1903), pp. 581-96. However, 
1 sce no warrant for Croiset's assumption that the traditional ideas in Frag. 13 are due to the 
immaturity of Solon's earlier thinking and are presumably sloughed off in his mature view of 
justice. As 1 shall explain shortly, the philosophy of wealth in Frag. 13 becomes itself the basis of 
the Solonian view of the social classes in their mutual relations in the state. 
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pious faith that “justice will triumph over hubris in the end." But this faith 
would have nothing more than piety to vindicate its truth. It would be sadly 
embarrassed by the fact that the unjust so often prosper more than the just. It 
would then have to be propped up by an appeal to the inscrutable moira, 
which gives and withholds punishment in ways which transcend our 
comprehension. 

The best confirmation of this reversion to Hesiod is to note how faithfully it 
is reflected in a doctrine which may be taken as the touchstone of any Greek 
worldview: the doctrine of techné. The arts of fire—which symbolize the 
whole of man's endeavor to change his moira for the better by the skillful 
adjustment of means to ends—appear in Hesiod as a futile effort to circum- 
vent the omnipotence of the gods. Zeus laughs: "As the price of fire I will 
send them an evil (sc. Hope] in which they may all be glad of heart, loving 
their own misfortune” (Op. 57-58). For Solon, too, hope is self-indulgent 
illusion.*4 Merchant and farmer are classed with the masters of the arts— 
craftsman, poet, doctor, mantis55— with the gloomy reflection that there is no 
"end" to fechné just as there is no "end" to wealth.*6 The end of rechné and the 
end of moira are incommensurable. The first is immanent and comprehensi- 
ble; the second is transcendent and incomprehensible; and the first is always at 
the mercy of the second.*? Techné cannot undo what is fated to be (Frag. 13. 
55: ta morsima). 

Wealth belongs to this realm of moira, whose reason, known to God, is 


5 Op. 217: ic téhos èķeħðoŭoa; cf. Solon Frag. 13.28: éc téhos Eepérvy and ibid. 8: 
návtws Üotegov HOE Aba. 

* Frag. 13. 36: z4oxovtes xovpais Partot tegzópeða. Cf. Hesiod Op. 58: tégzovrat. 
xarà Oupòv Ev xaxòv Cuupayamdvtes; and Semonides of Amorgus, Frag. 29 (Diehl): xoóQov 
Eyov Bupòv nó àtéheota voti. 

45 A significant omission here (and also in Aeschylus’ account of pasai technai [PV 441-506]) 
has hitherto passed unnoticed: there is no mention of any political rechné (king, judge, soldier, 
etc.). Per contra, agorai bouléphoroi in Od. 9.112 in close association with the agricultural and 
industrial arts (similarly in Soph. Ant, 353). 

86 CF. line 58: xci tois oùðèv Exeom téog (of doctors and presumably also of the previously 
mentioned fechnai) with line 71: shourov 6 obSiv téopa. Bowra (Early Greek Elegists [Cam- 
bridge, Mass., 1938], pp. 96-97) makes the interesting observation that craftsman, poet, doctor, 
and seer are implicitly bracketed off from merchant and farmer by references to (1) knowledge or 
skill and (2) divine patrons. One might add that the mechanical arts were for the Greeks the 
characteristic instance of teleein (e.g. Od. 6. 232-34). This makes the ominous reflection, in line 
58, all the stronger. With their zechné and divine patron, craftsman, poet, doctor, and seer are in 
the same boat with merchant and farmer. Bowra suggests that only the latter two, because of the 
peculiar uncertainty of their quest for gain, are “related to the victims of até” (Early Greek 
Elegists, p. 97). But the lines immediately following (63-70) are perfectly general; there is no 
suggestion that they refer to the rechnai any less than to anyone else; “all works" (pasi . . . ep* 
ergmasi [line 65]) refers just as much to the works of the rechnai (the erga of Athena and 
Hephaestus in line 50 and the ergon of Paeon in line 57) as to the works of merchant or farmer. 

87 Sec lines 59-70, following out the idea xai toig oùðèv reot: téħos in line 58 and then 
passing to the complementary idea that the relos belongs to moira, 
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hidden from us. God gives riches (line 74). This does not mean that we should 
not go after them on our own account. It means only, as in Homer, that what 
we have at any moment of our life should be regarded as the will of God, and 
piously acquiesced in as such.*5 Man has no rational standard of his own by 
which to question, far less condemn, the justice of the divine dispensation.5? 
Nor has he any means of knowing how long the award of fortune, good or 
bad, will last. A good conscience is no protection against the "ruin" which 
may [77] lurk in the best of fortune;?? for one may have to pay for the sins of a 
remote ancestor. If we may judge from the stories in Hdt. i. 30ff., this sense 
of the capricious reversibility of fortune was a feature of Solon's thought that 
made a deep impression upon his own contemporaries and became a leading 
motif in the stories that gathered around his name. 

Solon's pious pessimism moves finally toward a goal that had already been 
reached by the more profane pessimism of earlier Ionians. If the outcome of 
all striving is insecurity, then seek security in the enjoyment of the moment, 
which looks to no end beyond itself. "Rejoice your own heart," says Mim- 
nermus (Frag. 7 [Diehl]); and Semonides of Amorgus, reflecting on how soon 
h cuts short men's endless designs, concludes, "thinking of the end of 
life, give your soul some pleasure" (Frag. 29. 12-13 [Diehl]). This hedonism 
has political uses as yet unexploited; and Solon has his eye on them: 


Equally rich are he who has plenty of silver 
And gold and fields of wheat-bearing earth 
And horses and mules—and he who has but this, 
Comfort in belly and sides and feet. 
[Frag. 24 translation adapted from Edmonds] 


This—i ll that can be enjoyed at any given moment of one's life—is 
true “wealth” (aphenos). In this respect the peasant is the equal of the great 
landowner.?! For the latter’s surplus (ta periósia) cannot be converted into 
immediate satisfaction and can therefore be crossed out of the equation of true 
th. And since the increase of wealth may not keep pace with an even 
greater increment of desire (Frag. 13. 72-73), the quotient of satisfaction may 
decrease with the accumulation of property and the pentakosiomedimnos may 


* E.g., Od. 6. 188-90 
*" Frag. 15 is no exceptior 
Unjust to us, but only becau: 


“Many bad men are rich, many good men are poor.” This may look 
‘our perspective is o much narrower than the divine, which spans 
generations. Solon concludes that “we will not exchange virtue for these men's wealth"; rightly 
So, for “virtue” is humanly “certain” (empedon), wealth humanly uncertain. 

*™ 1 follow Linforth (above, n. 3) in taking ex auton in line 75 to refer to kerdea in the preced- 
ing line. The alternative attribution to shnétois seems less likely on stylistic grounds and, in any 
Case, solves nothing: for if we rationalize atë here, we are still left with the fateful mixture of 
200d and evil in the “unrefusable gifts of the gods” (lines 63-64). 

"c olon to Croesus and Hdt. 1. 32: “the very wealthy is no better off (olbidteros) than he 
Who has sufficient for the day (tod èx’ Tji£onv Cxovroc). 
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be actually “poorer” than the contented thés. Here, in all essentials, is a sub- 
jective conception of economic value. Democritus and others will elaborate 
but scarcely advance upon it.9? At the very dawn of political thought, Solon is 
driven to it, so as to fill as best he can the vacuum left in his sense of order by 
the apparent lack of intelligible order in the acquisitive society. 


B. Unequal Moira 


Economic justice became a political issue with the demand for a “re-divisi 
of the land” (Ath, pol. 12. 3; Plut. Solon 13. 3). Behind the slogan “equal 
shares" (isomoiria) pressed the imperious need of the peasants, particularly 
those who held marginal land on the eroded hillsides.95 The impossibility of 
scratching out a living from their wretched holdings had driven them to bor- 
row before. It would drive them to borrow again, this time on the security of 
their land. With no better prospect of repaying the debt,” they [78] would 
now lose their land, as they had formerly lost their freedom. Hence the de- 
mand to augment their holdings at the expense of the larger estates. The claim 
was based on "equity" (ro ison); equality to allotment must have been an old, 
deep-rooted tradition, for we see it cropping up later in strange places.?5 Thus 
Isocrates, whom no one could charge with equalitarian prejudices, declares 
flatly in a tirade against Sparta that "by right every man should have had [sc. 
in Sparta] an equal share of the land" (Panath. 179). 

The importance of the issue is clear both from Solon's own words and from. 
what we know of history. He had given the commons, in his political reforms, 
"more than they would have dreamed of" (Frag. 37. 2); yet they turned 
against him, “looked at him askance as an enemy" (Frag. 34. 5), when he 
refused them land. The pressure was so great that anyone else in his place, he 


92 Democ. Frags. 283 and 285; cf. Xenoph. Hiero 4.8. 

9 The Auperakrioi of Hdt, 1. 59; the diakrioi of Ath. pol. 13. 4 and Plut. Solon 14. 1 and 29. 1. 
The problem would be further complicated by the existence of some who would be altogether 
landless. J. L. Myres (Mélanges Glotz, 11, 666) seems to assume that all the diakrioi would be 
“outside the hereditary Aléroi of the Plain” and thus unprotected by the old rule against the 
alienation of the Kléros. This goes much too far and is, in any case, unverifiable: we have no 
means of knowing how soon after coming under cultivation new land would assume the status of 
Aléros. However, | see no reason why the Woodhouse-Lewis interpretation (above, nn. 3 and 57) 
should exclude the possibility that the outermost patches had not become k/éroi in time to prevent 
expropriation by the nobles; their former possessors would then find themselves after the 
Seisachtheia without a legal title to their land, and the demand for the "re-division of the land" 
would include their own need of resettlement 

% The tradition that Solon reduced the interest rates (Plut. Solon 15. 4) is untrustworthy (see 
Gilliard [above, n. 3] pp. 192-94). 

95 Plut. Solon 14. 2. Theognis could say: "order has perished, equal distribution for all is no 
more" (lines 677-68). Needless to say, isos here, as so often later in reactionary social thought, is 
suffering semantic violence. 
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declares, would not have succeeded in “holding the people down."99 Judged 
by his own “judgment of time" (dike chronou [Frag. 36. 3]), Solon's work 
ended in failure. The people would not be held down. Stasis continued long 
after he had left office and finally led to the "foul bondage" of tyranny. By an 
irony of history, it was Peisistratus the tyrant, not Solon the liberator, who 
solved the agrarian problem of Attica, giving the people, if not what they 
asked for, at least enough to transform them into a reasonably prosperous and 
therefore “tranquil” part of the state.97 

What we have already seen of Solon's views would nevertheless explain the 
logic that prompted his decision. The peasants' claim to freedom falls under 
the rational justice of the polis; it can be recognized as a matter of common 
concern and be protected with the pooled resources of the state. But the claim 
for a redistribution of land falls under the irrational (or superrational) justice 
of wealth and cannot be adjudicated by the state. In the fragments Solon goes 
actually further. He does not say merely that the state can have no good reason 
for changing the peasants’ god-given moira. He says, in effect, that the state 
has a good reason for preventing such change, for this would produce “ex- 
cess” (koros) and hubris?’—the very terms by which the injustice of the no- 
bles was described in Fragment 4. Hence Solon's horror of isomoiria between 
“the mean and the good"—a demand which would strike him as axiomatically 
self-refuting, since it carried the implication "equal moira between those of 
unequal moira." "Equal laws" and "straight justice" must be "adjusted" to 
these inequalities.?? Thus property is the absolute precondition of political 
justice. It fixes inequalities of "privilege" and "honor" which must be re- 
spected and preserved as a matter of political justice: "The the démos [79] 1 
gave such privilege [geras] as suffices;! I have neither added nor taken away 
from their honor [time (Frag. 5)]." 


Ji àv xatéoye Tov órpov (Frag. 36.22 and again in 37, 7). Cf. also epausato (sc. ton 
demon) in Frag. 37, 7. Both words, Katechó and pauó, are charged with moral connotations (cf. 
Aatechein koron in Frag. 4, 9 and the thrice repeated pauei in Frag. 4. 35-39). 

77 Ath. pol. 16. 7. It seems reasonable to assume that, in addition to the measures enumerated in 
Ath. pol. 16, some of the estates of the Eupatrid opposition were divided up among Peisistratus’ 

hill-men" (so Adcock in CAH 4, 65-66, and others). 

^ Frag. 6. 3-4. Solon adds: &vOgdxovow doorg uù vóoc ápnoc j]. But this moralistic 
Solon does not offer to give 
nos who, by moral standards, do have a “wholesome mind." 
Frag. 36, 18-19: eic Exaorov Condoas dixny, “awarded to each his due" (LSJ, s.v. &g- 
» L, b). Linforth’s comments ad loc. are significant, though his interpretation of harmosas 
{ihe “adaptability of the new constitution to its multifarious purposes”) is much too general for the 
poss harmosas in line 19 refers to kakoi te K'agathoi in the preceding line. The “adjustment” 

{he unequal privilege of the different social classes is on all fours with Solonian timocracy. 
we uiciency” clearly implies a measure. CT. Eurip. Suppl. 555: tù y ügxo6vO" bxavi voi 
Sie, goat: the context relates ta arkounta negatively to pleonexia, and positively to dikë (line 

and merra (lines 539IT.). 


flourish does not qualify the class determination of “sufficiency. 


more land to any of the di 
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In this, as in his whole concept of wealth, Solon is a trad ist. His. 
precedents are Homer and Hesiod, where “privilege,” “honor,” and “wealth” 
are assigned in unequal portions by moira;?! this dispensation is neither open 
to question nor capable of justification; it is thus prior to political justice and 
the ground of all its claims. So Poseidon’s grievance that he has suffered 
“violence” at the hands of Zeus turns on whether or not he is Zeus's "equal" 
Gl. xv. 167). 1 ays that he is not; Poseidon insists that he is, countering 
Zeus's superiority in force (biéi pherteros [line 165]) and priority in birth 
(geneéi proteros [line 166]), with the fact that his own "lot" or “domain”! is 
comparable to that of Zeus: He is Zeus's equal in "portion" (isomoros [line 
209]) and must be treated as his “equal in honor" (homotimos [line 186]). Man 
or god, everyone has his place in the order of "honor" established by moira; 
and the essence of justice is to deal with others in accordance with their place 
in this order, not to covet their “honor” or encroach upon it.!9? This is how 
Solon thinks of the "noble" and the *mean."!9 Each class has its own share 
of “privilege” and “honor” which only “excess” and “hubris” would disturb, 
“Noble” and “mean” are the old aristocratic categories. Solon preserves them 
with a single innovation: he cancels aristocratic birth from the prerequisites of 
status. Moira can now be simply equated with property: “to each class he 
awarded political office in proportion to their rateable property” (Ath. pol. 
7. 3). 

Solon’s fragments do not allude directly or indirectly to this change from 
aristocracy to timocracy. The four income classes are not mentioned. Only 
two classes are in evidence, reminding us of nothing so much as of Anaxi- 
mander's opposites,'°5 [80] encroaching upon each other and then compelled 


101 Sometimes moira is personalized as the will of Zeus, e.g., Hesiod Th. 73-74 (cf. ibid. 885: 
fits Oteddooaro ric; and Aesch. Suppl. 360: Aids zhagiou; and PV 229: baipioow véutt 
yéoa (xot &Aha). There is a deep-lying connection here between moira and the land lot 
which is the primitive basis of wealth. See F. M. Cornford, From Religion to Philosophy (Lon- 
don, 1912), pp. 15-21; and cf. Wilamowitz, Der Glaube der Hellenen |. 3600.1: 
Kléros, Landparzelle, was auch bei Hesych neben anderen Erklärungen steht, ist lebendig in. 
Lokris, SPAW 1927, 15 und Lesbos /G XII 2. 74." However, moira is broader than landowner- 
ship. It includes other ways of making one's living, e.g., rechné. So, e.g., Hdt. 2. 5: 
Ocoiot . . . Tutéc te xai xéyvac ðehóvtes. (Cf. Aesch. PV 48, where Hephaestus thinks of his 
techné as moira [lachein]). This throws further light on the association of the rechnai with wealth 
in relation to moira in Solon's Frag. 13. 

102 Moira in line 195 means both. The notion of the lot is underlined through the thrice re- 
peated lanchanó (lines 190-92 

? Cf. Od. 13. 141-45. Zeus to Poseidon: o v o° iruiátovot Ocoí, for "the gods are not 
unjust to you." The context brings out clearly the interconnection of rimé, bié, and tisis. It is 
“violence” which refuses to “pay” due "honor" and must therefore be compelled to “pay.” Com- 
pare also the terms in which Prometheus’ sin is presented in Aeschylus: he has “robbed” the 
“honors” and “privileges” of the gods and has thus gone “beyond justice” (PV 30 and 38). 

104 Frags. 34. 9 and 36. 18. 

105 With one striking difference: Anaximander’s opposites are equal. I am justifying this inter- 
pretation elsewhere. Meanwhile, suffice it to recall that the "equality" of the basic components of 
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to render “justice and reparation to one another according to the ordering of 
time."!96 First, the rich were guilty of “hubris,” "excess," and "robbery" 
(Frag. 4. 8-13). Justice exacted reparation, the ward-stones which they had 
planted over the démos’ land were pulled up, and the old —"just"—dispensa- 
tion of land was restored. Then came the turn of the démos to seek encroach- 
ment upon the rich; if unrestrained, they, too, would have committed 
“hubris,” “excess,” and “robbery.”!°7 Solon’s place is in the middle ground 
between these aggressive extremes to keep them from overstepping the line 
which moira has fixed between them: 


I stood betwixt them as a boundary-mark [horos] in the middle-ground 
between two armies [en metaichmiói]. |Frag. 37] 


Like a wolf at bay amidst a pack of hounds, I turned, 
Defending myself against attacks from every side. [Frag. 36, text and 
translation following Linforth] 


Holding a mighty shield over both groups, I stood, 
To neither would I grant unjust supremacy. [Frag. 5] 


In all this Solon speaks in the first person singular. Yet clearly he was not 
alone in the “middle ground."!9* Between Eupatrids and hectemors was the 
trading class, whose chief article of export, the amphora, Solon stamped on 


imos is a broad feature of carly Greek scientific thought: e.g., Alemaeon Frag. 4; 
Empedocles Frag. 17; Parmenides Frag. 9: dec ci vuxtóg . . . Tow üpiporéQov, with 
which compare Alexander Polyhistor on Pythagorean doctrine in Diog. Laert. 8. 26: adword t 
tiva èv tò xou hös xat oxóroc, etc. In the Hippocratic treatises this isomoiria of compo- 
nents is the heart of the doctrine of krasis: e.g., Nature of Man 3. 7- 14 (Loeb Hippocrates, Vol. 4 
LIones]), where sac Exetv Tig xgńoros TQds (Xa. is equivalent to petolws TOdg (- 
haha Exe xal Yous; and On Airs 12. 14-99 (Loeb Hippocrates, Vol. 1 [Jones]), where krésis 
tön hóreón exists wherever pantos isomoirié dunasteuei. Empedocles! words, tiñ 0 dc 
Wo uon. (Frag. 17. 28), have been misunderstood as a negation of isotimia (R. Hirzel, 
"Themis," “Dike” und Verwandtes (Leipzig, 1907], p. 314n.6). But they should be read in the 
light of the following line, èv dé pépet xoatéovor mEQUTAOEVOLO yoóvoto. We know that en 
merei krateein is a typical democratic assumption (Eurip. Suppl. 406: 8iog © iváooet dado- 
yaiow èv péget evavatatow; and Bonitz, Index Aristotelicus 455b13-23: kata meros and en 
merei archein) For the same assumption of successive supremacy between equal opposites, see 
Nature of Man 7. 49-52: tad dt tùs neguotapévng dong notè uèv seo yivevat aieo. 
Povréov (sc. the humors in the body) ote òè EAdaow, éxaora xatà négoc xdi xarà Qow. 

"^ Cf. tou chronou taxin in Anaximander with Solon’s dikéi chronou (Frag. 36. 3) and vi) 
aávtos HAO" üxorevoonévi (Frag. 4. 16). 

07 Frags. 6. 3 and 34. 1. 

? Cf. Plut. Solon 14. 3, and the Delphic oracle (ibid. 14. 4), promising that "many in Athens 
Will be your allies." "Hoo u£onv xaxi via in this oracle underlines the "middle" position at the 
expense of an awkward metaphor: the middle of the ship was no place for steering (Aesch. Suppl. 
717: olaxoc ebOvvrijooc traxátov veds and Theb. 2. f: èv zoúuvy zókeac olaxa vapów), 
For Solon himself as a man of the “middle,” see Ath, pol. 4.3; Plut. Solon 1. 2; as merchant, Ath, 
Pol. 11. 1; Plut. Solon 2. 1. Plutarch’s description of the men of the Shore (Plut. solon 13.1) fits 
Precisely the role that Solon adopted between the two extremes (cf. also Ath. pol. 13. 4). 


man and the c 
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the new coinage of the public mint.! This class would be dead set against 
any “re-division of land,” yet equally opposed to the old aristocratic order. 
One can imagine its impatience with the Eupatrids’ endless feuds,!!? their 
preoccupation with the advancement of their own house at the expense of the 
public,!!! their proved incapacity to pursue the far-sighted, aggressive foreign 
policy required by the interests of trade. The merchants needed the conquest 
of Salamis, the reform of the coinage, the reform of the system of weights and 
measures, the influx of skilled workers from abroad. Implemented by Solon, 
these policies gave Athens a running start in its race for foreign markets 
against its powerful rivals, Aegina and Megara.'!? Not only these specific 
measures but the whole of Solon’s polity, with its peculiar blend of radicalism 
and conservatism, answers admirably the needs of this “middle” class: the 
judicial and political reforms broke the Eupatrid stranglehold on state power; 
yet the timocratic “adjustment” of office to property [81] would keep the new 
executive free from the rural mass 

It would be an oversimplification to think of Solon planning his policies in 
the interests of the merchants alone. In the case of Salamis, his appeal was 
intensely patriotic: the honor of the “fatherland” was at stake; all Athenians 
were “intolerably dishonored” by the loss of it (Frags. 1—3). He achieved the 
reconquest of the island in the face of sternly repressive measures from the 
Eupatrid authorities by mobilizing wide popular support (Plut. Solon 8. 2). 
Later, the manifesto of his reform program opened with the words “Our city” 
and charged the nobles with threatening to destroy it.!!? It won the support of 
the démos by merging the cause of their personal freedom with the common 
freedom of the polis.!!^ But it did not say that démos and polis are one. 
Solon's fragments never use "démos," as Callinus had used it in lonia, to 
mean the whole community, the "little" man as well as the "big."!!5 For Solon 


10 C, T. Seltman, Athens: Its History and Coinage (Cambridge, 1924), chap. 3. To be sure, 
this was not a Solonian innovation: the oil amphora appears also on Athenian coins of the Pheido- 
nian standard. But it is significant that Solon had scarcely left Athens before Eupatrid badges 
displaced the amphora. 

110 Plutarch says that Salamis and Nisaea were lost during the Cylonian feud (Solon 12.3). 

111 Solon accuses them of stealing temple funds and public funds (Frag. 4. 12-13). 

112 Witness the leap in the export of pottery in the first two decades of the sixth century (B. L. 
Bailey, “The Export of Attic Black-figured Ware," JHS 60 1940], 62-64). Cf. Seltman's inter- 
pretation of the reforms of weights, measures, and coinage: “a far-sighted reform that would open 
the way to world-markets and to prosperity for Athens” (Athens, p. 16). 

113 Frag. 4. 5: Oetgetv peyáàny zókv Povhovrat. 

114 See above, Part 1, Sec. C. 

115 Frag. 1, where démói in line 16, oligos kai megas in line 17, and laói sumpanti in line 18, 
are parallel expressions. However, the adjective démosion in Solon (Frag. 4. 12 and 27) shows 
how difficult it was for any Greek to keep démos and polis apart. As has often been remarked, in 
Homer démos means not only "land" but also "people" I. 3. 50: xGhnt te navel te Bi) 
cf. ibid. 17. 250: démia pinousa and 9. 64: polemos epidémios. The aristocratic tradition subli- 
mates "démos" to describe its own "pee .. the Spartan rhetra in Plut. Lyc. 6, and Tyrtaeus 
Frag. 9. 15 (Diehl). 
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the démos remains a fraction of the polis, and a troublesome one, no more 
content with its moira than the nobles had been content with theirs. Only 
those who could be counted on to oppose both these turbulent extremes and to 
make common cause with either in order to hold the other in check could be 
said to stand for the good of the polis as a whole. That is why, perhaps, Solon 
never mentions or alludes to the men of the "middle" as a distinct class, 
alongside of the nobles and the commons. Their interests merged with the 
interests of the Solonian polis. 


III. CONCLUSION 


The main result of this study has been to untangle two strands in Solonian 
justice and connect each with its counterpart in Solonian policy. One is the 
rational diké of the polis; this is the dynamic principle of Solon's reconstruc- 
tion of Athenian institutions. The other is the superrational moira!! of private 
his is the restraining principle in Solon's conservatism. Thus Solon's 
eunomié is the resultant of two opposing tendencies. One of them, most 
clearly seen by Freeman, is the “negative principle of universal moderation,” 
whose maxim is “let none encroach” and whose purpose is not reform but 
restraint.!'7 From this point of view, the Solonian polis looks like a formida- 
ble array of balanced negations, checks, and counterchecks, everyone on his 
st encroachment by anyone else. But there is a mainspring which 
tem in motion, and this is the initiative of every member of 
"our" polis in the interest of the common well-being. Here is a positive, cre- 
ative principle, even when conceived under the aspect of hésuchié: for this is 
the law not of mechanical stability but of organic health; it is not a curb upon 
growth and development, but the reverse. Eunomié could—and did—sponsor 
far-reaching change, subject only to two conditions: that the motive be the 
182] common peace and the common freedom and that the existing moira of 
property be not disturbed. 

In the crucial instance of the Seisactheia, there was no redistribution of 
land. The ward-stones were pulled up from land which had belonged to the 
Peasant and still did, however incumbered. Indeed, the Seisachtheia said 
nothing about land; it only canceled debts on the security of the person. And it 
did so because the common freedom of the polis was here at stake. Thus the 


wealth; 


's diction does not observe a hard-and-fast distinction of moira as “fate” and dikë as 
jo much is clear from Frag. 13. Yet this same fragment also shows that Solon is more 
likely to use diké when he thinks of destiny as an intelligible principle of moral reparation, as he 
does in the opening lines; then, under the growing sense of the inscrutability of destiny and the 
insecurity of man’s endeavor, he shifts to moira (lines 30f.). 

117 Pp. 83-84 and 201-3. Freeman (The Life and Work of Solon) concludes that there is noth- 


ing more in Solonian justice than this negative ideal: no "creative idea, not even a political bias 
(p. 83), 
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most important of Solon's social and economic reforms was prompted by his 
concept of political justice. Therein lies his greatness: that, despite the tradi- 
tionalism of his concept of wealth, he was able to envisage this revolutionary 
conception of justice based on the solidarity of the polis. 

The nobles had claimed the giving of justice as their exclusive preroga- 
tive.!!8 So long as justice remained shrouded in mystery and magic, their 
claim was incontrovertible; for they were themselves the accredited represen- 


tatives of the oracles. They “had knowledge of divine things . . . and were , 


interpreters [exégetai] of things sacred and holy."!!? Solon raised no questions 
about their expertise in the supernatural. He conceded their authority in the 
unwritten law of ceremonial sanctities and its great annex in the written law, 
homicide. But he then cleared a wide area in which justice was "the immanent 
righteousness of events,"!?9 and as such a matter of "common" or "public" 
truth. This could never be claimed as the guild secret of a closed corporation. 
It was open to all men of understanding who could follow the sequence of 
events and "teach" it to others. Thus the naturalization of justice meant its 
socialization: it became the common possession of the polis, for it defined the 
common peace and the common freedom of all. 


11 Cf, Eurip. Suppl. 430: 


önov tò pèv xgórmorov oix elolv vópot 

xoivot, xoared ò' elc Tov vópov xezmuévog 

aùtòc xag! aiti. 
substituting eupatridai for the "one" (sc. "tyrant") in this passage. Incidentally, the immediately 
following lines here (443-47) bring out another point which I have kept out of the text to simplify 
the argument: written law had been the first inroad into the nobility’s monopoly of just it was 
the first bridgehead of “community” or "publicity" of law. But it did leave the nobility a residual 
area of “privacy” both (a) in their interpretation of the written law and (b) in the unwritten law, 

19 Plut. Theseus 25. 2. 
"Die immanente Gerechtigkeit des Geschehens," in "Solons Eunomie" 


EQUALITY AND JUSTICE IN EARLY 
GREEK COSMOLOGIES 


HE EARLY GREEK notion of justice lends itself with seductive ease 

to application far beyond the bounds of politics and morals.! To re- 

spect the nature of anyone or anything is to be "just" to them. To 
impair or destroy that nature is "violence" or "injustice." Thus, in a well- 
known instance, Solon speaks of the sea as "justes" when, being itself un- 
disturbed by the winds, it does not disturb anyone or anything.? The law of 
the measure is scarcely more than a refinement of this idea of one's own 
nature and of the nature of others as restraining limits which must not be 
overstepped. 

Cosmic justice? is a conception of nature at large as a harmonious associa- 
tion, whose members observe, or are compelled to observe, the law of the 
measure. There may be death, destruction, strife, even encroachment (as in 
Anaximander). There is justice nonetheless, if encroachment is invariably re- 
paired and things are reinstated within their proper limit. This is the vantage- 
point from which the commentators have generally interpreted cosmic justice 
in the pre-Socratics. It is perfectly sound. But it leaves out the additional 
postulate of equality; for, clearly, it is quite possible to think of harmony and 
nonencroachment as a relation between unequals. Solon so thought of it.* But 


From CP 42 (1947): 156-78. Reprinted in Furley and Allen 1, pp. 56-91. Used by permission. 
Minor changes have been made to punctuation and spelling and some Greek titles of works have 
been translated. 

' [I am indebted to Professor Hermann Fränkel and Mr. F. H. Sandbach for helpful criticisms 
of an earlier draft. {I regret that other obligations have prevented me from making the revisions 
amd expansions of the argument of this paper that would be needed to make full use of valuable 
publications which have appeared since it was published. However, I have gone through the paper 
and have pruned away from its original text things which 1 now consider false or seriously 
misleading. In the section on Parmenides, this resulted in drastic cuts and in some rewriting. 
Elsewhere it has involved some deletions (chiefly in the notes) and a few changes, chiefly verbal, 
in the text, For some later remarks on isonomia in Anaximander and Alemaeon, 1 may refer the 

ler to my "Isonomia," AJP 74 (1953), 337-66 at 361-36 (**1.107-11).] 
Frag 11 (Diehl). For the interpretation see my "Solonian Justice,” CP 41 (1946), 66, n. 18 
34n.18), 

3 [The expression is redundant in Greek, since Kosmos itself means a 
1.11 (Diehl) and Theognis 677.] 

+ See my "Solonian Justice," pp. 78ff. (**1.508f.). 


st” order, e.g., Solon 
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the founders of Greek scientific thought generally> made the opposite assump- 
tion: they envisaged harmony in terms of equality. Cosmic equality was con- 
ceived as the guaranty of cosmic justice: the order of nature is maintained 
because it is an order of equals. To my knowledge, this has never been estab- 
lished.5 I propose to review the relevant evidence and interpret briefly its 
historical significance. 


I. MEDICAL THEORY 


Greek medical thought offers two well-known formulas of equalitarian har- 
mony: Alemaeon's definition of health as "equality (isonomia) of the powers"? 
and the conception of temperate climate (krésis tōn horeon) in On Airs, Wa- 
ters, Places 12, as equality (isomoiria) of the hot and the cold, the dry and the 
moist.5 /sonomia and isomoiria here render explicit the equalitarian a: 
tion implicit in the first principles of medical theory, dunamis and [156] 
krasis. The original meaning of dunamis, as Peck observes, is not "a sub- 
stance that has power" but rather "a substance which is a power, which can 
assert itself, and by the simple act of asserting itself, by being too strong, 
stronger than the others, can cause trouble."? Its strength must, therefore, be 
“taken away"!? and thus "moderated."!! And this is to be done not through 
repression by a superior but through counterpoise against an equal. This is the 


* With the qualification which we shall notice in the case of Heraclitus. 

© But see the interesting material on “equality in nature" collected by R. Hirzel, Themis 
(Leipzig, 1907), pp. 308-11; and Werner Jaeger, Paideia, 1, 104 (my references to this book here 
and throughout are to the English translation [2nd ed.; New York, 1945)). 

7 Alemacon Frag. B4. (All references to pre-Socratic fragments are to DK). /sonomia means 
more than "equality under the law"; it means, rather, "equality of rights" and thus implies equality 
of dignity or status among the citizens (see, e.g., Hdt. 3. 142. 3; Thuc. 6. 38.3). Oligarchia 
isonomos (Thue, 3. 62.3), possible as a form of speech, does not invalidate the traditional as; 
ciation of isonomia with democracy. (I have discussed the point at length in "/sonomia politike” in 
Isonomia: Studien zur Gleichheitsvorstellung im griechischen Denken, J. Mau and E. G. Schmidt 
(eds.), Berlin, 1964 (repr. in my Platonic Studies [Princeton 1973], pp. 164f.).] 

* These two pairs head the list of opposites in Aëtius’ report of Alemaeon's doctrine (loc. cit.). 
As for isomoiria, it means "equality in portion,” as, e.g., of heirs inheriting equal shares of an 
estate (Demosth. 48. 19; Isaeus 1, 2 and 35) and, therefore, "equality in personal and social status 
or diginity,” e.g., II. 15. 186-95, 209; Poseidon is Zeus’s homotimos because he is 

? In his Introd. to Aristotle’s Generation of Animals (Loeb Classical Library [1943], p. li). For 
a good example, see the definition of pathogenic dunamis in On Ancient Medicine 22. 3-4 
(Hippocrates, ed. W.H.S. Jones, Vol. I [Loeb Classical Library]) as the 
" (ischus, ischuron), see ibid., chap. 14; for * 
chaps. 3-6; see also below, n. 19; and cf. Timaeus 33a: “hot things and cold and all things that 
have strong powers . . . 

10 On Ancient Medicine 16. 48: aphaireomenon tën dunamin. 

1! Metriós, metriotés, common through the Hippocratic writings. /sós is sometimes added for 
emphasis (On the Nature of Man 3. 7-8 |Jones, Hippocrates [Loeb Classical Library] vol. 4]). 
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heart of the doctrine of krasis. Alemaeon's isonomia of the powers is no more 
than its earliest-known statement at a time when interest still centered in the 
fact of equilibrium itself rather than in the specific nature of the equilibrated 
powers. 

The kind of equality here envisaged can best be gauged from the methodol- 
ogy of "Hippocratic" medicine. Observation, for all its acuteness, is mainly 
directed toward qualitative data, with only the vaguest quantitative base.!? No 
effort is made to measure individual "powers," generalize their observed 
values, and construct therefrom an equation, however crude. The existence of 
the equation is rather an outright assumption. If there is health, it is assumed 
that the constituent powers must be (1) in equilibrium and therefore (2) equal 
to one another, much as opposing parties in an evenly matched contest are 
assumed to be equal.!? This is exactly the sense in which equality figures in 
the medical treatises and, indeed, as we shall see, in the whole development 
of early cosmological theory from Anaximander to Empedocles. Powers are 
equal if they can hold one another in check! so that none can gain "mastery" 
or "supremacy"!5 or, in Alemaeon's term, “monarchy” over the others. Medi- 
cal theory assumes this kind of equality even when it conceives krasis not as 
the equipoise of pairs of physical opposites (hot-cold, dry-moist, etc.) but as a 
many-valued blend of powers;!^ for here, too, the purpose of blending is to 
ensure that “no individual power is displayed.”!7 Should any power escape 
this blending and “stand by itself, "!5 it would be ominously "strong" and thus 
create the “monarchy” which constitutes disease. !9 


12 The best clue to the observational roots of the doctrine of krasis (and its offspring, the 
doctrine of the humors) is the mention of “unmixed” substances in stools (diachórémata akréta, 
apepta often in Epidemics 1 and 3) and in vomit, sputum, and urine (e.g., Prognostic 12-14). 
The humors were, no doubt, postulated to account for these unmixed substances: cf. the frequent 
ion of “bilious” with “unmixed” in Epid. 1 and 3; and conversely, Progn. 13: "the vomit is 
I when phlegm and bile are most thoroughly mixed together." 

13 [CT. the meaning of isopalés and Hat. 1. 82. 4, and of isorropos and Eurip. Suppl. 706.) 

1 Cf. Ps.-Arist. De Mundo 396b35, where isomoiria is paralleled by the expression “no one of 
them is more powerful [pleon dunasthai] than any other"; and this is, in turn, explained by 
or the heavy is equally balanced [isén antistasin echei] with the light, and the hot with 
the cold" (Forster's translation). 

!5 Cf. On Airs, Waters, Places 12. 18: "nothing has violent supremacy” (méden èi epikrateon. 
biaids), as a parallel expression to “isomoiria prevails.” 

A in the doctrine of coction in Ancient Medicine which assumes “innumerable” 
powers (kai alla muria (14. 33-34; 17.9-10)) and lays down the principle that these "become 
milder and better the greater the number [sc. of powers] with which they are mixed" (19. 53). 

"7 Ibid. 19. 55-6. 

"5 Ibid. 14. 37-38: auto eph’ heóutou genétai. Cf. Nature of Man 10-11: eph' heóutou stéi. 
Cf. below, n. 167. 

"" Pathon 16 (Littré, 6, 224): "for phlegm and bile, when concentrated [xunestékota], are 
Strong and dominate in whatever part of the body they establish themselves and cause much 
trouble and pain." 


adding 
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When we come to the "krasis of the seasons," we move directly into the 
area of cosmic justice; for medical thought is not [157] content with the empir- 
ical fact that some climates are better suited than others (and thus more "just") 
to human nature. It goes further to explain the harmony of human nature to its 
environment through an absolute cosmic fact, i.e., the harmony of the envi- 
ronmental forces with one another.?° This is, in turn, construed as an equilib- 
rium of opposites. But there is a difference. This isomoiria, unlike that of the 
body, can be grounded in an observable equation which is capable of strict 
quantitative expression—the equinox, when (1) day is equal to night,?! (2) all 
the hours throughout the day and night are equal to one another,?? and (3) the 
sun rises at a point midway between the northernmost and the southernmost 
risings of the year (i.e., the summer and winter solstices). That climatic iso- 
moiria should be attended by these astronomical equalities was so impressive 
that the relation between the two was taken as one of causal implication. Thus 
the Island of Iambulus iodorus ii. 56. 7 is endowed with a year-round 
equinox to validate its claim to the most temperate of climates. (20! 

But if isomoiria belongs to the equinoctial seasons, a way must be found 
somehow to bring the rest of the year within the framework of equalitarian 
harmony. This was done through the idea of rotation in office, or "successive 
supremacy" (en merei or kata meros kratein), among the powers. As in the 
democratic polis “the demos rules by turn,”? so the hot could prevail in the 
summer without injustice to the cold, if the latter had its turn in the winter. 
And if a similar and concurrent cycle of successive supremacy could be as- 
sumed to hold among the powers in the human body, then the krasis of man 
and nature would be perfect. Medical thought must have moved gradually 
toward this elegant tissue of assumptions.?* In Epidemics i and iii, we see the 
view that each season has its own “constitution,” which aggravates some dis- 
eases and relieves others.?5 On Airs, Waters, Places goes into physiological 
details on the dependence of the healthy body on an ordered sequence of 
seasonal change, explaining how even [unseasonably] good weather f, if un- 
seasonable,} would be harmful (chap. 10). Finally, that confident dogmatist, 
the author of On the Nature of Man, produces the full-blown theory: 


20 E.g., the physician Eryximachus in Plato’s Symp. 188a; cf. also Laws 10. 906c. 

21 [And thus light is in isomoiria with darkness; cf. the report of Pythagorean doctrine by 
Alexander Polyhistor, apud Diog. Laert. 8. 26.) 

22 These are the standard hours of scientific inquiry, the "equinoctial hours," as over against the 
variable seasonal hours” (hórai kairikai) in popular usage (see Th. H. Martin, “Astronomia” in 
Daremberg-Saglio, p. 485a). 

2 (Ps, —) Aristotle Probl. 942637, ù lonneoin Fore yeryóv te xai 06ooz tooxoaris.] 

33 Eurip. Suppl. 406. 

24 Their earliest foundation was the commonsense business of adapting food. clothing, ete., to 
the prevailing weather: c.g., cold potions in the summer, hot in the winter (Regimen in Acute 
ses 19 (Jones, Hippocrates, Vol. 2]; cf. Heracleides of Tarentum apud Athen. 2. 45d). 

35 The locus classicus is Epid. 3. 15 
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Man's body has always all of these [sc. four humors}; but as the seasons revolve 
they [sc. the humors] become now greater, now lesser, each in turn [kata meros] and 
in accordance with nature. . . . At one time of the year winter is strongest; next 
spring; then summer; then autumn. So too in man at one time phlegm is strongest; 
next blood: next bile, first yellow, then the so-called black. [7. 48-52 and 61-66] 


II. EMPEDOCLES 


Empedocles is our best bridge from medicine to philosophy proper. His 
thought was so congenial to the medical theorists of his time that, by all 
accounts, his influence upon them was enormous.?6 [158] Even in the Aegean 
it was strong enough to draw the fire of the author of Ancient Medicine.?? In 
his system man's flesh and blood is made up of the four world-components 
on the pattern of isomoiria; where this equality is imperfect, we get the de- 
viations from perfect health and wisdom in man.?* But in the cosmos the 
"roots" are strictly equal among themselves;?? and, since each of them is, like 
Parmenides’ Being, eternally equal to itself,?? cosmic justice is perpetually 
sure. Even at the zenith of the ascendancy of Strife,?! when each of the four 
“roots” would be “unmixed” (Frag. B35.15) and thus, by Hippocratic norms, 
a "strong substance," no harm could result, for none would be stronger than 
any of the rest. Thus, even when Strife rules the World, equality is a sufficient 
preventive of “inj 

Much has been written on what Empedocles really meant by the “equality” 


* Wellmann (Fragmente der sikelischen Artze (Berlin, 1901], pp. 68ff.) spoke of him as the 
“founder” of the Sicilian school, and his statement has often been repeated. Neither Galen nor any 
ent authority goes so far (see the texts under Emp. Frag. A3). However, it may well 
have been the influence of his four "roots" that fixed the first two pairs of opposites in Alemacon's 
list (Frag. B4) as the canonical dunameis in Sicilian medicine and even elsewhere (usually in 
combination with the doctrine of the humors as, e.g., in Diocles, Frag. 8 in Wellmann; Peri 
pathón | (Littré, VI, 208]; Peri nousón i. 2 |Littré, 6, 142]; Peri top. k. anth. 42 Littré, 6, 334]). 

» Jaeger (Paideia, Vol. 3, chap. 1, p. 40) rightly warns against taking Empedocles as the sole 
butt of the polemic. Certainly, the scope of the argument is much broader. But it is nonetheless. 
significant that Empedocles is the only opponent to be named. He clearly represents the objection- 
‘able influence of "philosophy" in its most oppressive form. 

? Emp. Frags. B98, A78, A86 (Theophr. De sensu 10-11). 

p. Frag. B17.27. Cornford (From Religion to Philosophy [London, 1912], p. 64) ob- 

served that Empedocles’ roots are, like the three gods in /I. 15 "equal in status or lot." Actually, 

the equality of the roots is more thoroughgoing. In the Ziad it could be claimed for Zeus that he is 

Superior in force and prior in birth (15.165f.). Neither could be claimed for any of the Em- 
clean roots. 

g. BI7.35: énekes aien homoia; and the thrice repeated aura estin tauta (Frags. 

B17.34, E 13, B26.3) 

“Th ndancy of Strife is never explicitly mentioned in the fragments. But it 
— indeed, unavoidable—inference from (1) the general principle of alternate doi 
and Strife and (2) the amply attested dominance of Love in the Sphairos. 
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of his elements. In one argumentative passage (De gen. et cor. 333a19—34), 
Aristotle professes to be in the dark as to whether equality in volume?? or in 
“power”33 was meant; in another (Meteor. 340214) he gives himself away, 
assuming the latter (toa Thy Sbvauty elvat) as a matter of course.?* Aris 
totle’s quandary in the first passage, even if only rhetorical, shows well 
enough that the distinction had not been settled by Empedocles. The second 
passage suggests just as well that “power” was, nevertheless, uppermost in 
Empedocles' mind, as it certainly was for the medical writers.?5 Empedocles 
is not averse to spatial categories: Love is "equal in length and breadth."36 But 
when he formally declares that the roots are equal, he immediately goes on to 
say that (1) they are of equal age, (2) each has its peculiar honor (timé),37 but 
(3) they rule in turn (Frag. B17.27—29).** Could we ask for more conclusive 
proof that not mere extension but "power" (with its associated concept of 
"honor") is uppermost? Points 2 and 3 state the principle of "successive su- 
premacy," whose significance in [159] medical theory has just been explained 
(see above, p. 60); and they are introduced by Point 1, which rules out flatly 
the possibility that any of them could claim permanent supremacy in virtue of 
seniority rights.3° Because of Point 1 the universe cannot be a “monarchy,” 
for no power within it possesses the qualifying primogeniture. Because of 2 
and 3, the universe must be [an[{characterized by} isonomia, for it conforms 
to the democratic principle of rotation of office. 

Thus Empedocles builds a universe to the specifications of Alcmaeon's 
formula of health; and in so doing he levels ancient inequalities which had 
been fixed by religious tradition. Zeus, heretofore "king of kings, of all the 
blessed the most blessed, over all the mighty sovereign in might" (Aesch. 


32 Kata to poson (line 20), purely metric dimension; in Meteor. 3407-9, Aristotle speaks of 
onkos, pléthos, and megethos 

33 Hoson dunatai (line 24). A third possibility, based on the distinction of poion and poson 
(lines 271f.), need not detain us here. In Empedocles and his predecessors, dunamis anteceded 
this distinction and denoted either quality or quantity or else (more commonly) both 

3 Empedocles in not named here; but it is generlaly agreed that the reference is to him. 

35 See above, p. 59. 

36 Emp. Frag. B17.20. Tannery was mistaken in taking this spatial expression a 
true thought" and discounting the dynamic atalanton in the preceding lin 
(Pour l'histoire de la science helléne (2nd ed.; Paris, 1930], p. 314). [Parmenides had used a 
similarly spatial formula of Being (Frag. B8.49: panthothen ison), whose primary property is, 
nonetheless, dynamic equilibrium (Frag. B8.44: isopales pantéi).] 

^ Cf. Emp., Frag. B30.2: eis timas t’ anorouse (sc. Neikos). 

3s With en merei kratousi here (and also in Frag. B26.1) cf. Frag. B30,3: amoibaios (sc. 
chronos), [and Plato Soph. 242d.] 

3 See Peisthetaerus’ argument in the Birds 471ff.: the birds are “prior to the earth and prior to 
the gods. . . . Being the eldest, the kingship is rightfully t This law is also the logic of 
Plato's long-winded argument in Laws X, tersely anticipated in Tim. 34b-c 
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Suppl. 524-26) is now merely one of the roots on a par with the "unheard- 
of™30 divinity, Nestis, so inconsequential that its very identity remains in 
doubt. And as for Strife—"unseemly," “dreadful,” “evil,” *mad'4!—every 
impulse of sentimental justice would urge its subordination to the power that 
makes all “have thoughts of love and work the works of peace" (Frag. 
B17.23), "queen Cypris," who in the golden age ruled alone in place of Zeus 
(Frag. B128). But equalitarian justice rules otherwise. Were not Harmony 
matched with its perfect equal in Strife, there would be no created world, only 
the nondescript mixture of the Sphairos. It is only the strictly reciprocal power 
of Strife to undo the work of Harmony and “prevail in turn” (Frag. B17.29) 
that makes a cosmos possible.*? And, this equality once assured, the process 
just as well backward as forward: whether Harmony or Strife has su- 
premacy, the other will be “rising up to [claim] his prerogatives” (Frag. 
B30.2), and a world will be born and destroyed in either case. 

A lacuna in the argument so far is the apparent absence of any explicit 
reference to justice in the fragments; the word diké is never mentioned. My 
answer is that the reference to justice is nonetheless present; Empedocles" 
surviving words, if carefully examined, contain expressions which are charged 
with the imagery and notion of justice. Consider Fragment B30 once again: 
Strife "rose up to [claim] his prerogatives in the fullness of alternate time set 
for them [sc. Love and Strife] by the mighty oath. . (Burnet's transla- 
tion). The fragment breaks off abruptl. 
in Fragment B115, where they "seal" the “decree of the gods." Here “oaths 
represent the binding, inviolate, necessary character of that decree,?? which 
an "oracle of Ananké.” But we know that in Parmenides Ananké and Di 
perform the same function of holding Being fast “in the bonds of the limit, ^ 
We may thus infer that "mighty oath" in Empedocles, like "strong Ananké” 
in Parmenides, alludes to the orderliness of existence conceived [160] under 
the aspect of justice. This inference is confirmed by three other terms in the 
fragment: 


work: 


. But we hear of “mighty oaths” again 


? Wilamowitz, Glaube der Hellenen, 1 (Berlin, 1931), 20. 
Emp. Frags, B27a; B17.19; B20.4; B115.15. Aristotle (Metaph. 1075b6-7) is shocked at 
the thought that Strife, the principle of evil (hë tow kakou phusis), should be imperishable in 
Empedocles 
© The mutual interdependence between opposites is explicit in Nature of Man 7.56-59: “if one 
Ise. of the hot, cold, dry, moist] were to fail, all would disappear, for by the same necessity all are 
Consttuted and are nourished by another” (translation adapted from Jones (above, n. 11). 
he oath was often thought so important an aspect of justice that horkion could be taken as 
“divalent to dikaion (Diog. Laert. 8. 33). Cf. theðn enorkon dikan in Soph. Ant. 369. 
wg, Dum. Frag, B8, 14-15 and 30-31. Fránkel observes of Ananké in Frag. B8.30: "hr Tun 
Vnd dadurch begründet, dadas Gegenteil nicht them tudien," Gort 
‘achrichten [1930], pp. 153-92, at p. 189. My heavy debt to this study will be evident through- 
out this paper) ; 
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1. "THE ‘PREROGATIVES’(timai) oF STRIFE. "45 This tells us that the dominance of 
Strife is not lawless self-assertion but duly established right or "office it is its 
“rightful share" or “just portion" (aisa).*7 

2. "IN THE FULLNESS OF TIME" (releiomenoio chronoio)."Time" here is no ab- 
stract measurement of the passage of events. It is the proper time-span allotted to 
Strife (as also to Love) in the cosmic order; it is a "measure" whose observance is of 


the essence of justice.** 
3. “ALTERNATE (amoibaios) TIME." 49— "Alternate time" specifies what kind of 


the equalitarian justice of rotation of office. 


justice this is 


III. PARMENIDES 


In Parmenides’ Being the reference to justice is more explicit, and there is a 
stronger accent on its compulsivenes: There may be injustice among men, 
for they can overstep the limit of their own nature. There can be no injustice in 
Being, for its limit is an unbreakable "chain" (Frag. B8.26 and 31) or "fetter" 
(Frag. B8.14) which "holds it fast. "5? Justice or Neces i thus spoken of as 
an active force. [But it is immanent in Being, since Being is all there is. What 
is there, then, about Being which accounts for this necessary justice? It is its 
self-identity or, as Parmenides thinks of it, its homogeneity or “self-equality.” 
“It is all alike"; "it is equal to itself on all sides.”5! 


55 Cf, also Emp. Frag. B17.27. 

46 For the same association of the “great oath of the gods" with the establishment of a "preroga- 
tive” (geras), see Pindar, Ol. 7. 65; Timé, like geras, is the dignity of one's status in an ordered 
society (see Cornford, From Religion to Philosophy. p. 16). The scrupulous observance of its 
claims to deference is the basis of justice. For cosmological application of the idea see Soph. Ajax 
601r. 

47 Emp. Frag. B26.2: en merei aisés. Aisa, like moira, originally "share," derivatively "ap- 
pointed order” or “destiny,” and thus, on the assumption that what is fated to be is right, "appro- 
priate or right order" (cf. huper aisan = huper dikén). Empedocles rationalizes aisa exactly as 
Parmenides (Frag. B8.37) had rationalized moira, and Anaximander (Frag. 1) chreón. The latter 
means generally “fateful necessity,” such as attaches to the prediction of an oracle, but (like aii 
and moira) could also mean “right.” In Heraclitus (Frag. B80) chredn is equivalent to di 
Parmenides (Frag. B8.9, 11, 45) it stands for logicophysical necessity. Fränkel goes too far 
in excluding “necessity” from the full meaning of chréon: "Die Wörter des Stammes chré- 
bezeichnen ein Sollen und Schuldig Sein, ein Gebrauchen und Brauchbar Sein, nicht ein Müssen. 
und Unvermeidbar Sein" (“Parmenidesstudien”, p. 183). What else but "Müssen und Unvermeidbar 
Sein" is the chréon of an ora 

48 Cf. "the ordering of time" in Anax. Frag. 1. 

4 Cf. above, n. 38. 

59 See below, n. 159. 

5! Frags. B! an homoion, and B8.49: hoi panthothen ison. Homoion and ison are so closely 
connected at this stage of thought that geometrical equality may be expressed by homoiotés: 
Eudemus apud Proclus In Eucl. (251.20-21 àgyaixéreoov dt tits tous "Oporas (sc. Thales) 
stpootioméva. For homoios with the sense of "equal in rank or dignity." see LSJ s.v., Il. 
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For the historical source of this conception, we should look to Anaxi- 
mander's theorem that the earth owed its stability to its all-around equality 
(Iomoiotéta).? Aristotle's paraphrase of the theorem leaves us uncertain as to 
which of the words, if any, are Anaximander's own.55 But taking the text at its 
face value, the similarity is striking: [161] 

Problem 

ANAXIMANDER: Why the earth is stationary (ptévet). 54 
PARMENIDES: Why Being is stationary (evei ).55 


Solution 

ANAXIMANDER: Because il 
extremes." 

PARMENIDES: Because it is "like the bulk of a well-rounded sphere, equally 
poised from the center in every direction,"^ 


s set at the center and is equably related to the 


Anaximander is thinking of the earth, moving with the whirl, yet keeping its 
place. The circumference of the eddy moves, the center also moves, yet the 
center is stationary with respect to the circumference.5* Let us abstract from 


5 De caelo 295b11ff. Stocks in the Oxford translation and Guthrie in the Loeb translation 
és here by “indifference.” The sense is clear enough from the context, which refers 
specifically to the earth at the center of a circle (cf. the definition of the circle in Plato Parm. 137e; 
Arist. Rhet. 1407627). In deducing the stability of the earth, "he clearly meant that the earth is in 
equilibrium" (Heath, Greek Astronomy [London, 1932], p. xxiii). Isorropia is not used here by 
Aristotle; but it is in Simplicius (De caelo, 532). Burnet objects (Plato's Phaedo (Oxford, 1911], 

wmenting on Phaedo 10923): "Anaximander's cyclindrical earth could hardly be called isor- 
ropos like the Pythagorean spherical earth in the centre of a spherical ouranos." But Aét. 3.15.7 
applies Anaximander's theorem with the word isorropia to Democritus, whose earth was anything 
but spherical 
5! Stocks (in his note to De caelo 295b12, in the Oxford translation) observes, 
le's wording it seems probable that he had the Phaedo (109a) in mind here.” But what did Plato 
have in mind" in the Phaedo? The conception, once launched by Anaximander, seems to have 
had a considerable vogue; At. 3.15.7 attributes it also to Parmenides and Democritus. 

` De caelo 295b12 and 17; and menousan (sc. gên) in Hippol. Ref. 1. 6.3. 

: Frag. B8.29-30: taùtòv d° £v rata uigver xa" Eavtó te zeita | xotiruc Éurebov 
(1501 pevei (text as in Fränkel (above, n. 44), p. 186). alie 

ed Frag. B8.43-44: and cf. also 49: ol yo zvroOev loov]. 
P. : : demus Frag, 94 (= Anax. Frag. A26): “Anaximander held that the earth is in mid-air 
Lis ed and that it moves about the world's center.” That the “motion” is that of the whirl is 
ee erat Sa hago but it is a reasonable inference (see Heidel, “The Diné in Anaximenes 
a ainm ler." CP, 1 [1906], 279-82, and “On Certain Fragments of the Pre-Socratics,” 
PEN 2 681-734, at 687-88). However, I agree with Bumet (Early Greek Philosophy 
serrer 1930], p. 13n.3) that Heidel went too far in assuming that the whirl was itself 
ee a motion” of the apeiron (see below, n. 140), Burner's own argument for crediting 
M) eon the whirl (Early Greek Philosophy, p. 61) assumes that the “Pythagorean” 
Sait in Y of the Timaeus (52d~53a) implies an eddy; Cornford has since shown that this as- 

oo An monis (Plato's Cosmology [London, 1937], pp. 290-92), 
ime en ee where circles rotating in situ are described as having ThS TV 


render homoiot 
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Anaximander's cosmological detail; keep only the part of the design which 
ensures the paradoxical triumph of stability over motion by virtue of equality 
(homoiotés); allow for the fact that equality will be no longer an external 
relation and that the "extremes" are now the "limits" of Being itself; then what 
is left will be "like a well-rounded sphere, equally poised from the center in 
every direction." 

Deprived of its cosmological application, the sphere is merely vestigial. It 
is only a simile; the round shape as such is irrelevant to Parmenides' thought: 
he is concerned only with the formal property of all-around equality.5? In this 
sense the sphere makes a perfect vehicle for hi conception of Being as "all 
alike," without distinction of "greater" and "lesser"? or of more and less 
complete,5! a whole whose parts are all equal among themselves, so that none 
can dominate any other.8? Thus absolute homogeneity means an internally 
secure equilibrium; and, since it is also secure against external disturbance, 
Being cannot move. It is "held fast" by its own "all-around equality." 

The same property, applied to Truth, defines a perfectly “just” 


st” universe of 
discourse, for Truth, like Being, is "well-rounded"63—a term which we must 
interpret [162] in line with Parmenides’ own conception of the sphere as a 
whole whose parts are all equal among themselves. This is not a bad way to 
describe the purely deductive system which is Parmenides" norm of truth: in 
such a system (to use the language of a later logic), every proposition ex- 
presses an equivalence, and every difference masks an identity. This implies a 
perfectly coherent universe, without rifts or gaps. Here inference can pass 


59 Fränkel: "Den Gegenstand des Vergleichs bildet nicht die Rundheit . . . sondern das aus- 
geglichene Krüftespiel (isopales) in einer so verteilten Gewichtsmasse (onkos)" (op. cit.. p. 191). 

^0 Parmenides’ terms are suggestive of "power," not mere volume (cf. above, pp. 58-59, 62); 
and they are charged with association of dignity (cf. the rimë of Empedocles! roots): cheiroteron, 
baioteron, and even hésson (Frag. B8.24, 45, and 48) should be read in the light of the distinction 
in rimë between the megaloi and the baioi, megas and smikros (e.g. Soph. Ajax 158-61) and 
megas and oligos (Callinus Frag. 1.17). Note the force of eon eonti pelazei (clearly a play on the 
proverb homoion homoiói pelazei [Plato Symp. 195b]) following the repudiation of mallon and 
cheiroteron (Frag, B8.23~24). Fränkel has some valuable comments on all this; see especially his 
remark on mallon in Frag. B8.48; “ein Adverb des Grades, nicht ein Adjektiv der Ausdehnung" 
(“Parmenidesstudien,” p. 192). [But he objects, 1 think unncessarily, to any spatial content in 
Parmenides’ terms (p. 191). Why the either/or? Parmenides’ denial of nonbeing entails, among 
other things, the rejection of empty space; this destroys differences in density as postulated by 
Anaximenes and entails a world “all full of being" (Frag. B8.24-25). To Parmenides this would 
make good sense in terms of both space and "power" (sce also above, n. 36).] 

61 Frag. B8.42—43: tetelesmenon. 

© The exact meaning of isopalés (see above, n. 13; cf. Fränkel "Parmenidesstudien," 
p. 191n.1). 

© An elegant instance of the general principle that “thinking and being are the same thing" 
(Frag. B3): they have the same basic properties. 

$t Coherence is asserted in Frag. B4 but only proved in Frag. B8.23-25, where "Being is 
xuneches" is inferred from “Being is pan homoion.” 
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securely from the given to the not-given.65 Here the starting-point becomes a 
matter of indifference: as on a circle, one can traverse the same line of truth 
from any starting-point whatever. In such a world, thought is perfectly 
st," i.e., in full accord with its own nature and the nature of Being.^? 
Outside this world, thought is *forced"65 to utter the unutterable and think the 
unthinkable. It thus attempts the impossible,® in defiance of the just necessity 
(chreón) of thought and Being. This cannot injure Being, for it is “all inviol- 
able."7? But it can and does injure thought, foredooming it to “blindness,” 
“wandering,” and “helplessness."7! 

A final confirmation of the present thesis—that Parmenidean justice is 
grounded in equality—may be found in the cosmological appendix to the 
world of Truth and Being, which makes sense of the quasi-truth and qu: 
being of the world of “mortal opinion.” It is no use glossing over the harsh 
contrast between the two worlds: the first is Truth, the second opinion;?? the 
first is “unshaken” in its “trustworthiness,” the second “deceitful” at its very 
best;73 the first is “all alike,” the second a mixture of two absolutely unlike 
powers. Nevertheless, Parmenides' account of the second is not a systematiz- 


^* Frag. B4.1: "see steadfastly with your mind things absent as though present." Pareonta here 
(cf. Emp. Frag. B106) should be interpreted in the same sense as hokoiois’ enkuredsin (Archil. 
Frag. 68 [Diehl]: Heracl. Frag. B17, reading "hokosois enkureusin; Heracl. Frag. B72; cf. Emp. 
Frag. B2.5: hordi prosekursen); it is the tiny fragment of actual experience as against the holon. 
Parmenides feels that for those who have found the "light" the opposition of pareon and apeon 
has been resolved: to know anything is to know everything, since Being is homou pan, hen, 
ig. B8.5-6). 
BS in conjunction with Heracl. Frag. B103, which it seems to echo (xunon). The 
homoiotés of Parmenides! universe of discourse abolishes the distinction, axiomatic in Milesi 
thought and the earlier theogonies, between uncreated arché and created world. There arché was 
an absolute beginning for thought as well as for being; Parmenides denies this. 
interpretation is somewhat narrower: “Diké ist also hier [Frag. B8.13-14] die 
Richtigkeit der Konsequenz; einer Konsequenz, die für die Sachverhalte ebenso bindend ist wie 
für das Denken über sie" ("Parmenidesstudien," p. 161). 

^^ Frag. B7.3: biasthó. This is a different compulsion from that of to chreón: it is "violence," 
which frustrates the intent of thought, while the just necessity of the limit is the condition of 
thought’s self-fulfillment. 

pe Frag. B2.7: ou gar anuston, 

* Frag. B8.48. 

sag, The state of the “wanderers” (Frags. B6.5-6; B8.54), their eyes “sightless,” their hearing 
ull of noise,” is that of humankind before Prometheus’ gift of the arts ("seeing they saw not, 
Rearing they heard not” [Aesch. PV 447-48; and cf. Heracl. Frag. B107)). Amzchanig is the 

reek word for the helplessness of such a state. Theognis (140, 1078) uses peirat' améchaniés of 

$ inscrutable moira, which brings him so often the very opposite of his intention. 
B E (Frags. B1.29; 2.4; 8.51) versus brotón doxas and the like (Frags. B1.30; 8.51; 
) 

Mask ra (Frag. B1.29); pistis alethés (Frag. B1.30); pistios ischus (Frag. B8.12); piston 

i 2. B8.50) versus kosmon emón epeón apatélon (Frag. B8.52). 
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ation of current error.” It is original physical inquiry, attempting the same 
task to which the Ionians had addressed themselves, using their own catego- 
ries and reaching results which are confidently proclaimed superior to theirs.75 
The general formula of this cosmology is defined [163] with astonishing pre- 
cision, and it is formally identical with that of Empedocles: (1) each of the 
opposites is, like Parmenides’ Being, absolutely self-identical;76 (2) neither 
is, like Heraclitus’ opposites, identical with its own opposite;?? (3) both are 
equal.78 On the meaning of equality here, our best clue is in Parmenides 
himself, who, as we have seen,” elsewhere uses “equal” as an alternate for 
“equally poised”; and this agrees perfectly with medical and Empedoclean 
usage. In the equipoise of opposite powers, Parmenides finds the next best 
thing to the internal equipoise of Being itself.8° That is why the mock world of 
Light and Night is, in its own way, not chaos but cosmos*! and falls, like 
Being itself, under the sway of Just Necessity.*?] 


{a wilful personification of the inexorable compulsiveness of logical infer- 
ence, as it constrains our thoughts once we have found the right way to think 
about Being. And in the description of the object of our thought when so 
constrained, we note, as the objective correlate of Justice, the fact that all 
Being is equally Being: “it is all alike” and “equal to itself on all sides”*?# 
without distinction of "greater" or "lesser"*?^ nor yet of more or less "com- 
plete”: it is "complete all over (retelesmenon pantéi) like the mass of a well- 
rounded sphere that is equally poised from the center outward in every direc- 
tion (messothen isopales'?c pantéi)." The image is that of an object whose 


74 For this view, now generally abandoned, see Burnet, Early Greek Philosophy, pp. 1821f. 
75 | cannot agree with Verdenius (Parmenides (Groningen, 1942], pp. 56ff. and 77-78) that 
s’ “mortal opinons" refer only to the views of nonphilosopheres, Parmenides’ doctrine 
of Being contradicts the views of his philosophical predecessors no less than those of the man in 
the street; and as for his cosmology, "no mortal judgment shall ever outstrip” it (Frag. B8.61 
[Cornford's trans. ]); Verdenius correctly observes that "mortal" here includes even Parmenides. 
himself qua mortal in a mortal world; a fortiori it would include every other philosopher. 
heóutói pantose t duton. 

x 8 ErEQ ui] twùtóv. 

78 Frag. B9.4: ison amphoteron. 

7 Above, n. 36; and cf. n. 60. 

%0 Note the parallelism in the expressions: Frag. B8.24: 
Frag. B9.3: nav ahéov otv ópoŭ pátos xal vexróc. 

8! Frag. B8.60: diakosmon eoikota. 

82 CF. the Ananké which "drove and fettered it (sc. the embracing Ouranos) to hold the li 
the stars" (Frag. B10.5~7 [Cornford's trans.) with the Ananké-Diké-Moira whose "fette: 
the limits of Being itself. 

828 See above, n. 51. 

82b See above, n. 60. 

32c A term expressive not of extensive but of dynamic equality: pales from palló "to shake, 
poise, sway, brandish, wield (a spear, or missile)”; in pass., "to throb, vibrate, beat; to shake 


v Ö'turheóv otv £óvroc and 


its of 
hold 
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motionless stability is due not to external fixtures or pressures but to the sym- 
metrical distribution of its own internal forces.*?4 The absolute “self-equality” 
of Being leaves no scope for anything within it which, by preponderating, 
could introduce injustice. 

The notion of equality is also prominent in the cosmological appendix 
which makes sense of the quasi-truth and quasi-being of the world of “mortal 
opinion.” The general formula of this cosmology is that there are two forms, 
Fire and Night, each of them as self-identical*?e in its own way as is Being 
itself, and that these two forms are "equal."*?* The meaning of this equality, 
unspecified in the physical fragments, may be interpreted in the light of Par- 
menides’ use of "equal"9?* in a dynamic sense as an alternate for “equally 
poised"*?^ in the doctrine of Being, and of Alemaeon's concept of “isonomia 
of the powers." In the equipoise of physical opposites in the world of becom- 
ing, Parmenides would thus find a material parallel to the internal equipoise in 
Being. This would explain why he thinks of the mock world of Fire and Night 
as a cosmos?! falling, like Being itself, under the sway of Just Necessity.92j] 


IV. HERACLITUS 


Just as the self-identity of Truth and Being is justice for Parmenides, so the 
“strife” of Becoming is justice for Heraclitus.*? Here, too, we find, among the 
mediating concepts, necessity (chreón)** and measure: "The earth is poured 
out as sea, and is measured according to the same /ogos* as before it becomes 
earth" (Frag. B31). “Strife” is justice because, through the very conflict*® of 


(lots) together," R. J. Cunliffe, A Lexicon of the Homeric Dialect (London, 1924), s.v. CT. its use 
by Plato in Tim. 62e, oregedy xatà u£oov tod zavtòç iooxahég (almost certainly an echo of 
messothen isopales in Parmenides, which is quoted by Plato in Soph. 244e, by Aristotle in Phys. 
207417) to denote a solid with an equal tendency to move in any given direction away from the 
center, Herodotus (5.49.8) uses it of opposing states so evenly matched in strength that neither 
could count on a victory over the other and (1.82.4) of contending armies stalemated in a battle. 
e n. 59. 
12 See n. 76 
9?! Sce n. 78. 
* Above, note 51 
^ Above, nn. 82c and 59. 
95 See n. 81 
a n. 82. 
ag. B80: kai dikén erin. 
B80: kat’ erin kai chreón. 
ar, Jr., rightly calls attention to the primary significance of logos as “computation, 
(“The Logos of Heracleitus,” CP 34 [1939], 323). [Perhaps "value" would be a better 
rendering here, conveying the double sense of "worth" (cf. hou pleidn logos |Frag. B39] and its 
measu [Frag. B90].] 
* Frag. B36: each lives the other's death. 
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the opposites, the measure will be kept. This means (1) that in every transfor- 
mation the fire which is "exchanged"? remains constant and (2) that the dis- 
tribution of fire among the opposites is also constant: "The way up and down 
is one and the same" (Frag. B60), which I take to mean that the sum total of 
“upward” changes in the universe equals the “downward” ones,** so that the 
middle term, water, is exactly divided between the two ways, half of it “turn- 
ing" to earth and the other half to fire.5? 

Much could be said of the similarities of this design to the Empedoclean. 
Both are inspired by the principle of the “hidden” harmony (Frag. B54) of 
Harmony itself with its own opposite, Strife,9? achieved in both systems by 
assuming that these, like [164] all other opposites, balance.?! But there are 
important divergences both in structure and in intention; and these are mate- 
rial to the role of equalitarian justice in the two cosmologies. The structural 
differences are mainly two: (1) the universe has not yet been parceled out into 
six separate sets of Parmenidean being; nor (2) has its history been marked off 
into separate epochs of successive supremacy. Because of | it would be use- 
less to look for the formal equation of physical roots. Everything in Heracli- 
tus’ world is in process; instead of equality between substantives of perma- 
nence, we find reciprocity between verbs of change. For everything “turning” 


87 Frag, B90; and see the parallel passages to this fragment in Bywater's edition of Heraclitus 
(Frag. 22 there). 

#8 Philo (De incorr. mundi 108-9) puts much the same interpretation on this fragment. He 
speaks of “reciprocation [antekiisis] and interchange according to standards of equality and the 
bounds of justice.” He also speakes of the interchanges as isonomia (112; cf. also laoxgariys fj 
tóy roue petapors} [116] and a similar passage in De cherubim 109-12 esp. 110 àvti- 
doolv tiva xdi cevtéxtiaLy závta éxopévovra). Philo here is not merely echoing Stoic doc- 
trine, though his immediate source may be Stoic, for he is arguing against the Stoic ekpurüsis; 
and he has a fair knowledge of Heraclitus, as one can see by his quotations and allusions. See 
further, below, n. 154. 
< B3la, following Burnet's interpretation (Early Greek Philosophy, p. 149). 

% The prototype of this idea, I surmise, was Anaximander's dinos. The effect of dinos and 
dinésis is to unsettle the established order of things: Kukaein, tarattein (e.g. Plato Crar. 439c; 
Aesch, Ag. 987; Pind. Pyrh. 9.38; Emp. Frag. B110.1). Thus the dinos shook the apeiron out of 
its proper state, the krasis of the opposites. But, strangely enough, the effect of this unsettling was 
not chaos but cosmos. To Heraclitus this must have seemed a perfect instance of the "hidden" 
harmony and the unity of opposites. Though the dinos has no place in his own cosmology, he does 
refer to an analogous instance in Frag. B125 (Frag. 84 in Bywater); and the point is still clearer in 
the form in which the fragment is quoted by Alexander Aphrod. (cited by Bywater, ad loc.): 6 dé 
xuxedy, Öoneo xai "Hocxhertdc pnory, (tv p tis ragérr, ðtiotatar. 

91 The assumption that not only Love-Strife but the four "roots" as well are conceived as 
opposites by Empedocles may be questioned. But see Emp. Frag. B21.3-6: fire is "bright and 
warm," while water is “dark and cold"; the earth is “close-pressed and solid" while—if we may 
fill in the fourth term which does not occur in the context—the air would be rare and light (as, 
in Parm. Frag. B8.56-59, ippear as the opposites to “compact 
jy"). [It would be strange indeed if Empedocles employed the concept of krasis without its 
universal accompaniment that it is a balance of opposites. 
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one way, something else is "turning" the opposite way: “cold things grow hot, 
the hot grows cold; the moist grows dry, the dry grows moist" (Frag. B126).9? 
Because of 2 the world is not made and unmade in alternate eons”; generation 
and destruction are concurrent and constant, hence the form of the world is 
also constant. Fire, “kindled” by “gathering” into its own substance a measure 
of fuel, is also “extinguished” by “scattering abroad” the same measure of 
light.?* This measured give-and-take accounts for the permanence of the 
world which “was and is and is to be."95 

But there is another difference which may well be intentional: the words 
equal and equality never occur in the fragments. To express the harmony of 
the opposites, Heraclitus does not say that they are equal but that they are 
one;?? to express their equivalence, he says that they are “the same thing.”98 
This is no verbal accident. It is true to a pattern of thought which separates 
him from Anaximander (as well as from Empedocles) and brings him closer to 
Anaximenes: the physical opposites are all explained as modifications of one 
of them; they are thus literally "the same thing.” [165] This One is the 


^f. the tropai of water, equal parts turning in opposite directions (see above, n. 89). 

?* Burnet's argument against the ascription of the periodic conflagration to Heraclitus has been 
strengthened by Reinhardt, Parmenides (Bonn, 1916), pp. 169ff. [Two] {A} further points may be 
added: [(1)] Philo (cited above, n. 88) quotes Heraclitus against the Stoic conflagration; [and (2) 
Cherniss suggests that Aristotle's Goreo 'Hocod.ertóz now ravra yiveotoí note mig 
(Phys. 20523) does not mean "that all things at some time become fire" but rather “that fire at 
some time becomes everything" (sc. in the course of its circulation on the way "up" and "down") 
(Aristotle's Criticism of Presocratic Philosophy (Baltimore, 1935], pp. 29, 108).] 

Combining. s. B30 and B91; cf. Arist. [De iuv. 470a3- re is ever coming into being 
and flowing like a river.” Fire is th iter" par excellence (De gen. et cor. 335a16);] "it can live 
only as long as it is fed, and the only food for fire in moisture" (Meteor, 355a4-5; and cf. Galen 
in Hippocr. De nat. hom. 1.39: "and fire . . . manifestly needs moisture for its nourishment, as 
the flames of [oil-] lamps show"). The last point has not always been understood, even by close 
students of Greek science (e.g., Tannery, Pour l'histoire de la science helléne, p. 75); yet that is 
what accounts for Heraclitus’ triad fire-water-earth on the way up and down: fire and moisture 
(“water”) are juxtaposed in "concordant discord” (Plato Symp. 187a); fire is fed by its "enemy" 
(cf. Aesch. Ag. 650-51). 

95 See Reinhardt, Parmenides, p. 176n. 2: "Die Worte "jv te xoi Kort xai Zora [Frag. B30] 
Tormellhaft, ein Ausdruck für die Unveründerlichkeit," and citations. 

"^ Nor homoion and homoiotés. 

”” E.g., Frags. B50: "all things are one,” and B67, "god" is day-night, winter-summer, war- 
peace, surfeit-hunger. 

i 7^ E.g., Frag. B88: the equivalence of contraries is shown through the fact that a metapeson 
Decomes nor-a, and not-a palin metapeson becomes a; the logical upshot is that a and nor-a are 
the same thing." Alternatively, Heraclitus will say that a is not-a— Frag. B62: “immortals (are) 
mortals, mortals (are) immortals, etc." Finally, he will say that a thing is "one and the same" as its 
Opposite (c.g., Frag. B60, of the upward and downward ways, where what he means is obvi- 
Suisly not identity but equivalence). 
: ™ Anaximenes’ wording is, of course, lost to us; but that of his fifth-century follower, Di- 
“genes of Apollonia, agrees verbally with Heraclitus—Frag. B2: zrávra tà óvta . . . 7 abtd 
Eivo . . . tò abro èòv peréxurre z0Aayoz. To be sure, there is a difference: Unlike Anax- 
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“common” thing throughout the universe. !' And, since it defines the measure 
of every process (Frag. B90), Heraclitus thinks of it as the "one divine law," 
all-powerful, all-sufficient, all-victorious (Frag. B114). It is the "thought 
which governs all things through all things" (Frag. B41).!0! 

Should this doctrine of the One "governor" of the universe be interpreted in 
line with the "aristocratic" politics with which Heraclitus is commonly cred- 
ited in the textbooks??? It is clear enough that he was a misfit in Ephesian 
politics. !03 This is in striking contrast to Anaximander, Parmenides, and Em- 
pedocles, all of whom seem to have held posts of authority and influence in 
their respective states. !94 But from this we cannot jump to the conclusion that 
Heraclitus was a partisan of aristocracy in its relevant, historical sense. 105 His 
tirades against the "many" follow logically enough from his basic conviction 
that they are philosophically benighted.!? But the philosopher's contempt 
for the folly of the crowd is not peculiar to Heraclitus. Parmenides shared 


imenes’ (and Diogenes’) air, Heraclitus’ fire is not an original substance from which the world 
evolved, but the “ever living” power in the world (Frag. B30). On the other hand, the two systems 
are precisely similar in that the "one" appears in the world in a double role: it is itself one of the 
opposites, yet it explains the unity in all the opposites; it is both one among the many and the one 
which is the many. 

100 See below, n. 108. Heraclitus uses xunon as an alternative to r'auton to express the equiva- 
lence of opposites as, e.g., in Frag. B103. 
no doubt performed a similar function (Anaximenes Frag. B2: Diogenes 


J. B. Bury, History of Greece (Modern Library ed.; New York, 1937), p. 305: "he was 
an aristocrat in politics." Zeller, History of Greek Philosophy, English trans. (London 1891), 2, 
99: "he hates and despises democracy"; this position remains unqualified in the sixth German ed. 
by Nestle (1920). 

103 We can infer as much from Diogenes Laertius (9.1-6), without taking too seriously his 
various stories. There is no reason to doubt the fact that Heraclitus renounced a hereditary ba- 
sileia in favor of a brother (Antisthenes of Rhodes apud Diog. Laert. 9.6); but the facile inter- 
pretation of the motive (megalophrosuné) is another matter. Temperament and politics aside, 
would his attacks on the mysteries (Frag. B14) and the purification ritual (Frag. B15) be compati- 
ble with the duties of a priestly offi 

10 Anaximander Frag. A3; Emp. Frag. Al (Diog. Laert. 8.64, 66) and Bignone, Empedocle 
(Turin, 1916), pp. 78-79; Parm. Frags. Al (Diog. Laert. 9.23) and A12; a commercial city, 
founded by lonian émigrés, Elea was probably a democracy. 

105 Diogenes Laertius’ statement (9.2) that Heraclitus declined the invitation to "give laws" to 
Ephesus is unsupported by creditable authority. If true, it would only suggest that the demos did 
not think him an aristocratic partisan. 

106 Jaeger (Paideia 1, 1808f.) rightly insists on the unity of theory and practice in Heraclitus. 
Wisdom (sophié) includes both "word and act" (epé—erga [Frag. BI): legein—poiein [Frags. 
B112 and B73]). The many who live like dreamers, each in his private world (Frags. B89, B73), 
cannot "follow the common" (Frag. B2). This indictment cuts across class lines. The “many” are 
not the demos but all who fail to meet the austere standards of Heraclitean wisdom, including the 
illustrious company of Homer, Hesiod, Archilochus, Pythagoras, Xenophanes, Hecataeus (Frags. 
B40, B42). 
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it; and so did Empedocles, whose loyalty to democracy is well attested.!07 
What is peculiar to Heraclitus is, rather, the doctrine of the “common”: truth 
is the “common”; the world is "common";!95 and in the state, law is the 
"common. "!09 

This concept of the state as a community, united by a common stake in a 
common justice, is perfectly compatible with democratic politics. Early in the 
sixth century, it had inspired the Solonian reform program.!!? It survived 
throughout [166] the fifth century and into the fourth as a cherished doctrine 
of Athenian democracy. !!! Thus the doctrine of law as "common" remains 
constant throughout a period of sweeping change wirhin the democratic tradi- 
tion. The vital choice in democratic politics in Heraclitus' day was whether to 
accelerate or to resist this development; whether to press forward toward the 
radical equalitarianism of the lot and “ruling in turn” or else adhere to the 
earlier democracy, predicated, as in Solon, not on equal dignity but on com- 
mon justice.!!? If our meager evidence permits any hypothesis concerning 
Heraclitus’ political sympathies, it would be that he favored the limited de- 
mocracy of the past. This is in line with his known admiration for Bias of 
Priene, who figures in the tradition as an early democratic statesman.!!? In- 
deed, Heraclitus’ saying, “the many are bad” (Frag. B104), is also traditionally 
ascribed to Bias.!!4 And Heraclitus’ doctrine that the city “strengthens” itself 


107 Cf, “mortal opinon" in Parmenides (above, n. 72) and Empedocles (Frags. B2.7-8; B3.1, 
etc.) Contempt for the ignorance of the public (cf. Hecataeus of Miletus Frag, 1a; On the Sacred 
Disease 1.3-5) need not of itself imply rejection of democracy except on the further assumptions 
that (1) this ignorance is incurable and (2) the enlightened would fare better under some practica- 
ble alternative to democracy. 

10x Cf. Frags. B89, B30. In Frag. B80, xunon bears the same relation to dike and chreón, as 
"war" to “strife”: the "common" in Heraclitus denotes the same category of rational necessity 
which appears as ananké-diké in Parmenides. 

1% Frag. B114. Here the law is clearly the "common" thing in the polis, and as such the source 
of its strength. Hence “the demos must fight on behalf of the law as for the city-walls" (Frag. 
B44), i.e., as for the supreme condition of its common freedom. Similarly, in Frag. B43, “hubris 
must be extinguished even more than a conflagration,” the reference is again to a common peril. 

110 See my "Solonian Justice,” pp. 68-75 and 82-83 (**1.36-46, 55-56). 

m rip. Suppl. 430-32; Demosth. 21.30ff. 

Solon's common justice does imply “equal” laws (Frag. 24.18 [Diehl]; literally, "like," 
homoiðs, but see above, n. 51). But these equal laws do not annul the vested inequalities in 
s. Solon clearly thinks of himself as conserving the difference in 
and "prerogative" between the demos and their social superiors (Frag. 5 [Diehl]). His 
ion of isomoiria in land is a corollary (Frag. 23.21 [Diehll). 

11 There is good evidence of his repute as a "pleader" (Hipponax Frag. 79 [Bergk]); this 
Suggests that, whatever his political power at Priene, it was not above the law. Plutarch (Moralia 
862d) lumps his career with that of Pericles as examples of praiseworthy statesmanship. Of 
Priene's constitutional history we know next to nothing. But it is fair to assume that early in the 
sixth century its constitution, like that of other commercial lonian cities, was at least moderately 
democratic. 

^^^ Diog. Laert. 1.88. 
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reputed saying that "the 
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through the law has an obvious affi to Bias 
strongest democracy is the one wherein all fear the law as their master. 

From this perspective we should interpret those fragments in Heraclitus 
which exalt the "one" against the "many."!!6 The core of his politics is the 
supremacy of the *common"—law. "And it is law, too, to obey the counsel of 
one" (Frag. B33) can only mean: the will of "one" is law only when it ex- 
presses the "common" to which all (including the "one") are subject. !!? So, 
too, we must think of the cosmic supremacy of fire in Heraclitean physics, not 
as the predominance of a single power but as the submis ion of all powers to a 
single law. For if we think of fire as itself one of the powers, then it must keep 
its equal place among the rest. Thus water is absolutely impartial as between 
fire and earth, its two neighbors (and enemies) on the way up and down: it 
dies into earth as much as into fire; it lives from fire as much as from earth. Or 
if, conversely, we think of fire not as one of the many but as the One which i: 
the many, then fire is not a separate power lording it over the rest; its justice is 
simply the common measure in all [167] the powers. If everything is fire, then 
the “government” of fire in the cosmos is cosmic self-government. !!8 


V. ANAXIMANDER 


We must reckon, finally, with the oldest and most controversial text in pre- 
Socratic philosophy. Anaximander's Fragment 1: 


And into those things from which existing things take their rise, they pass away 
once more, “according to just necessity [chredn]; for they render justice and repara- 
tion to one another for their injustices according to the ordering of time.”!!9 


115 Plutarch Moralia 154d. The obvious comparison is with Demaratus’ words to the Persian 
king in Hdt. 7.104: "Law is their despot, whom they fear much more than your men fear you." 
This doctrine of despotés nomos sounds—and is—Spartan. But it is not opposed to democracy as 
such, but to Persian absolutism; it is matched in Aeschylus (e.g., Eum. 516-27 and 698-99). Its 
broader formulation in Demaratus' first speech to the king (Hdt. 7.102)—"virtue is acquired, 
wrought of wisdom and strong law”—is explicitly applied to “all Greeks." It could certainly be 
taken as the maxim of both Solonian and Heraclitean morality. 

116 Frags. B49, 99, 110, 121. The point of Frag. B121 should not be blunted by rendering 
onéistos "best" or “worthiest,” as in Cicero (nemo de nobis unus excellat) and subsequently in the 
textbooks. Hermodorus’ intrinsic worth is not in question here. Heraclitus’ point is that the Ephe- 
sians are losing the man who would be pre-eminently useful to the community and thus 10 
themselves. 

117 The form of this fragment suggests the possibility that it is a qualifying antithesis to a 
preceding generalization: e.g., law is common counsel (cf. Frags. B114, B2, B113), but "it is 
law, too, to obey the counsel of one.” At any rate, a comparison with Frag. B114 shows that the 
ultimate “one” on which all human laws rest is the “common mind” (= “the one divine law”). 

118 The Greek term autonomos (below, n. 165) fits Heraclitus’ thought exactly: the universe is 
“a law unto itself”; its law is inherent in its own nature, not imposed upon it by a superior. 

n9 Diels-Kranz start the cita with ex hón. But Burnet's (Early Greek Philosophy, p. 52n. 6) 
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Any reasonable interpretation of these words calls for justification; and this 
involves unavoidably the evaluation of certain Aristotelian texts which form 
our most important collateral evidence. I have left this last so as to approach it 
in the light of Heraclitus, Parmenides, Empedocles, and the medical writei 
their thought-forms are safer guides to Anaximander than are the categories of 
‘Aristotelian physics. Yet, even so, we must respect what we know of the 
development of pre-Socratic thought and guard against reading into Anaxi- 
mander atomic physics or Parmenidean logic. 


A. Equality of the Opposites 


Aristotle writes: “Some people make not air or water the infinite, but this [sc. 
"something distinct from the elements”]!?° in order that the other elements 
may not be destroyed by the element which is infinite. They are in opposition 
to one another—air is cold, water is moist, fire hot. If one were infinite, the 
others would have been destroyed by now. As it is, the infinite is something 
other than the elements, from which they arise” [Phys. 204b24—29]. 
Anaximander is not named here. But the identification is made in Sim- 
plicius, and there is no good reason to question it.!?! What the argument aims 
to prove is fortunately clear enough from independent evidence. We know that 
the first generation or two of Ionian thought did turn one of the opposites into 
the boundless source of everything else. This is obvious for Anaximenes' air. 
In the case of Xenophanes, we have his own words, off-hand, untechnical, 
and all the more valuable on that account: the earth has its upper limit just 
where you see it, "next to your feet"; as for its lower limit, there is none—"it 


and Heidel's ("On Anaximander,” CP 7 1912], 212-34, at 233) doubts with regard to rois ousi, 
genesis, and phthora in the first clause have never been properly answered. Phthora is partic- 
ularly open to suspicion. It never occurs as an abstract noun in any pre-Socratic fragment (De- 
moc. Frag. B249 has an obviously different meaning). Parmenides, whose polemic against the. 
lonians reflects their terminology, uses ofethros (and the verb, ollunai). That Anaximander, too, 
would use ofethros instead of phthora is probable from anólethron in Arist. Phys. 203b14, quot- 
ing Anaximander, in place of aphtharton in line 8, where Aristotle is using his own words. As for 
pthoran genesthai for phteiresthai, is this likely at this stage of philosophic prose? 

1% Phys. 204b23—24: to para ta stoicheia, The phrase serves well enough to distinguish Anax- 
imander's arché from its derivatives. Aristotle's interpretation of the phrase—as a "sensible 
body" which ought to be “present in our world here" (lines 32-34)—may be disregarded; it is 
ad not Anaximander's own thought but a construction which Aristotle puts upon it for polem- 
ical purposes. 


1>! Cherniss rejects it as "the peculiarly Aristotelian argument of the necessary equilibrium of 
Contrary forces” (Aristotle's Criticism of Presocratic Philosophy, p. 376), referring to Meteor. 
5402117. But the latter is itself an Aristotelian adaption of the old physical and medical doctrine 
9f isonomia ton dunameón. Here (and also in Phys. 204b14— 18), Aristotle enriches the argument 
na various other notions of his own; these are absent from Phy 0423-29, especially the 
istinction between "power" and “bulk,” which is foreign to the medical literature and the earlier 
Philosophers (see above, p. 62). 
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goes on endlessly” (eis apeiron hikneitai [Frag. B28]).'?? Thales’ water, too, 
must [168] have been as endless as Xenophanes' earth and in the same sense: 
it must "go on endlessly," for it supports the earth, while no provision is made 
for its being supported, in turn, by anything else. !?? Thus, in denying infinity 
to any of the opposites, Anaximander was going against the general trend. He 
could only have done so for a good reason. The argument in Phys. 204b24-29 
supplies the reason: to safeguard the equilibrium among the opposites. 

That the main components of the universe are equal was an old tradition in 
popular cosmology. In //. xv it is implied that the heavens, the sea, and "the 
murky darkness" are equal, since their respective lords are equals in "rank" 
and "portion."!?4 In Hesiod earth and heavens are declared equal (Theog. 
126); and the distance between heavens and earth is equal to that between 
earth and Tartarus (ibid. 719—25). Such ideas are mainly without even a sem- 
blance of physical justification. 25 They boldly read into the universe that 
feeling for symmetry and balance which makes the Odyssey speak of a well- 
made ship as "equal"!26 and of a wise, balanced mind also as “equal.”!?7 
Anaximander's own cosmology is designed with just such a sense of aesthetic. 
symmetry, with equality as the main motif: the intervals between each of the 
infinite worlds are equal;'?* the intervals between earth, fixed stars, moon, 
and sun are also equal;!?? earth and sun are equal;!3 the two landmasses of 
the earth —Asia and Europe—are equal, and the two great rivers in each are 
equal and divide the regions through which they flow into equal parts.!3! To. 


122 Aristotle (De caelo 294322) paraphrases Xenophanes’ doctrine as follows: ep’ apeiron 
autén (se. the earth] errizdsthai. Xenophanes seems to be combatting the Hesiodic view that the 
gës rhizai start somewhere, i.c., from Tartarus (Theog. 728). 

123 That the earth floats on water is well attested (Thales Frags. A13, A14, and A15) and a 
surer ground of inference than the conflicting tradition on the question as to whether or not 
‘Thales’ water was boundless (Theophrastus versus Simplicius in Thales Frag. A13). Anaxi- 
mander may well have been the first to name his arché “Boundless” (so Theophrastus apud 
Simplicius Phys. 24.15-16) 

124 See above, n. 8; and Cornford's discus 
pp. 15-16. 

125 Only for the equality of heavens and earth in the Theog. 126-27 can one conjecture a rough 
appeal to observable fact, i.e., the apparent coincidence of the visual horizon with the base of the 
celestial hemisphere. 

126 11,508, {koilés epi néos eisés}. The most striking example of this use of equality to express 
geometric symmetry is the definition of the straight line in Euclid: ýmis èë too [i.e.. symmetri- 
cally] tois àq? tavtňs mueio xeta]. 

127 11.337, {phrenas . . . eisas.} [14.178; etc. 

128 Ag 2. 1. 8. 

129 From the data in Hippol. Ref. 1.6.5; Aét. 2.20.1 and 2.21.1; with Tannery's reasonable 
conjectures (Pour l'histoire de la science helléne. pp. 94f.). 

E 21.2. Strictly speaking, this means that the diameter of the circular vent of the sun- 
ring which constitutes the visible sun is equal to the diameter of the earth. 

131 All this, of course, on the assumption that the geography of “the lonians" in Hdt. 4.36 and 
2.33 is substantially derived from Anaximander (via Hecataeus) and conserves his accent on 
equality (see Jaeger, Paideia 1, 155-56). 


ion of the passage in From Religion to Philosophy, 
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cap all this with the equality of the opposites which constitute this world 
would be in fine harmony with the whole design. The argument in Phys. 
20424—29 takes us beyond this aesthetic presumption into physical reason- 
ing: If one of the opposites were boundless, it would not only mar the archi- 
tectonic elegance of the cosmology but would positively “destroy” the other 
opposites. "?? Why so? Because—as we know from Fragment 1—the oppo- 
sites are constantly encroaching upon one another. If one of them were limit- 
less, there would be no stopping it by the rest, singly or in combination, for 
they are all limited. Its encroachment would continue until the rest were 
destroyed. 


B. Justice in the Boundless 


We may now settle accounts with the older interpretation of Fragment 1: that 
the very existence of the cosmos is itself an injustice against the Boundless, to 
be [169] expiated by reabsorption. '33 This was the general view before the 
restoration of the words “to one another" (al/élois) in the second clause; there- 
after, it was left without firm foothold in the text and has been largely aban- 
doned.'34 What still gives it a measure of plausibility is the suggestion in the 
first clause that "reparation" is somehow connected with “passing away";!?* 


12 Cf. the association of encroachment ("injustice") with "destruction" by Eryximachus in 
Plato Symp. 188e 
13 Jaeger observes (Paideia 1. 159) that this is not a Greek idea. Certainly, it is alien to the pre- 
Socratics. The least objectionable version of the view is in O, Gilbert, "Spekulation und Volks- 
glaube in der ionischen Philosophie,” Archiv für Religionswissenschaft, 13 (1910), 312. He 
thinks that the divine energy “stuft sich, je weiter es sich von dem Urquell der Gottheit [sc. the 
Boundless itself ] entfernt, mehr und mehr ab.” Even so, 1 see no good reason for reading this 
Nco-Platonic notion into Anaximander, Hippol. Ref. 1.7.1 (Diels, Dox. Graeci [Berlin, 1879] 
560.13- 15), to which Gilbert appealed, does not bear out the interpretation he put upon it 
© Diels clung to it to the end (see “Anaximandros von Milet,” Neue Jahrbücher für das 
klassische Altertum |1923], p. 69). For a more recent defense, see Mondolfo, "Problemi del 
pensiero antico (1935), chap. 2; also his "La Giustizia cosmica secondo Anassimandro ed Erac- 
lito." Civiltà moderna |1934]). He argues that, because “injustice” is normal (he compares war 
and strife in Hi is inherently unjust ("La Giustizia," p. 416), and thus a collec- 
tive sin against the “universal law of harmony and unity" (ibid. p. 418). But this misses the whole 
point of the equation of reparation and encroachment which ensures that, on balance, existence is 
always "just." Mondolfo writes of Heraclitus: "Generated and existing only through war, individ- 
ual things exist through each other's destruction and thus through hubris" (ibid. p. 416). But 
hubris is not in Heraclitus, except in Frag. B43, where the reference is not cosmological. As for 
War and strife, whatever we may think of them, they passed at the time for perfectly proper 
instruments of justice—so much so that neikos could stand for action-at-law (e.g., Od. 12.440; 
Hesiod Op. 232): eris could mean simply "cause" (e.g., Aesch. Suppl. 644-45: atimósantes erin 
Suiaikon): and even participation in stasis could be made a matter of statutory obligation by 
Solon (Arist. Ath. pol. 8.5; Plut. Solon 20.1). As I have argued in the text, b 
processes of “strife” balance in Heraclitus, his own statement that “strife is justice” makes sense: 
from “god's” standpoint there is no injustice (Frag. B102). His system not only expels hubris and 
"justice from the cosmos but employs strife as an essential instrument in their expulsion. 
1 follow Cherniss (Aristotle's Criticism of Presocratic Philosophy, p. 376) in assuming that 


litus), existenci 


ecause inverse 
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how can things "render justice and reparation to one another in a process 
which destroys their very existence? Unless this paradox can be resolved, we 
shall find ourselves drifting back into the older view, even after formally aban- 
doning it; we shall be constantly tempted to think of the Boundless itself as the 
payee of the "damages" and, consequently, as itself the victim of the original 
injustice. 

We may approach the answer by way of the little-noticed fact that the frag- 
ment refers in the plural'36 to the matrix from which all things arise and to 
which they all return. This is strange, for the reference is obviously to the 
Boundless, and this is plainly singular. The shift to the plural can mean only 
that in this context the Boundless is explicitly thought of as a plurality,!?? this 
is in line with what Aristotle tells us in Phys. 187a20-22, where he speaks of 
Anaximander's opposites (enantiotétas) as being "contained in" (enousas) the 
“one” and issuing from it by a process of "separation" (ekkrinesthai), Burnet 
ruled against this statement as “not even a paraphrase of anything Anaxi- 
mander said."!3* But his objection to Aristotle’s word for "contained in" (en- 
einai) as “unhistorical”—his only definite reason for the sweeping condemna- 
tion of the text—is completely unfounded. The same word occurs frequently 
[170] in the pre-Socratics and the medical literature with the very sense 
required in the present context, i.e., the relation of any ingredient to the 
compound of which it forms a part.!3? As for the other terms used here by 
Aristotle—separation and oppositions—both refer to characteristic concepts 
of Ionian medicine and physics and accord perfectly with what we know of 
Anaximander’s ‘opposites” are obviously “the hot, cold, dry, 
moist, and the re: 150.24), which are the main components of 
his cosmology. "Separation" is the basic cosmogonic category of Ionian 
thought, the process by which "the heavens and all the infinite worlds" are 
formed in Anaximander. 4 


the first clause, though probably only paraphrased (see above, n. 110), does convey the substance 
of Anaximander’s thought. We would save ourselves a good deal of exegetical trouble by assum- 
ing (with Heidel, “On Anaximander,” pp. 233-34) that the thought, as well as the wording, is not 
Anaximander’s but Theophrastus’ 

136 Cherniss (Aristotle's Criticism of Presocratic Philosophy, p. 377) observes that the standard 
translations obscure this point by turning the plural of the original (ex hàn , . . eis tauta . . .) into 
the singular. Thus Burnet translates: "Into that [= eis tauta) from which [ex hon]. . . ." 

37 Cherniss (Aristotle's Criticism, p. 377) infers an unlimited plurality. From Simplicius’ 
statement “opposites are hot, cold, dry, moist, and the rest" (Phys. 150.24-25), we may infer that 
Anaximander assumed a great number of opposites (as did Alemacon: "the wet, dry, cold, hot, 
bitter, sweet, and the rest” (Frag. B4]). But to say that he assumed an infinity of opposites goes 
beyond our evidence and leaves unexplained the practice of Aristotle and his school, who regard 
this as the innovation of Anaxagoras (e.g., Theophrastus apud Simplicius Phys. 27.4). 

138Aristotle's Criticism, p. 57n. 1 

13 For the pre-Socratics, see Kranz's Wortindex, s.v. éveivat. For the medical literature see, 
e.g., Ancient Medicine 14.29, 31; 16.6; see also instances cited by H. C. Baldry in “Plato's 
"Technical Term: CQ 31 (1937), 141-50, at 146. 

140 Ps.-Plut. Strom. 2. For a good discussion of “separation,” see Heidel, "On Anaximander,” 
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There is, nonetheless, a residual problem here: If the apeiron is a com- 
pound of opposites, why should Aristotle think of it as “one” and contrast it as 
such with the “one and many” of Empedocles’ Sphairos and Anaxagoras’ 
primitive mixture?!4! The answer is surely that Empedocles and Anaxagoras 
both thought of their original compound as made up of Parmenidean bits of 
Being, eternally self-identical in the mixture as in the world which issues from 
jt? This is just what we cannot ascribe to Anaximander without anachro- 
nism: he thought of his Boundless as “one” in a far more intimate sense than 
would have been possible for a physicist schooled in Parmenidean logic. That 
logic compelled Empedocles to revise the basic concept of krasis and to think 
of it as a mere juxtaposition of minute particles.!4? For the unreformed doc- 
trine of krasis, we may look to the anti-Empedoclean On Ancient Medicine, 
which speaks of a compound in krasis as “one and simple.”!44 This seems to 
be our best clue to the sense in which Anaximander's Boundless is "one": 
does "contain" the “opposites”; but these are so thoroughly mixed that none of 
them appear as single, individual things.'45 This would explain why Aristotle 
and his school commonly refer to Empedocles' principles (archai) as six and 
to Anaxagoras’ as infinite in number, while they invariably speak of Anaxi- 
mander's principle as one.!49 And it would further explain what we must 
understand by the Aristotelian term "indeterminate" (phusis aoristos) as ap- 
plied to Anaximander's Boundless. Just as in a [171] Hippocratic compound 
in krasis the individual opposites are "not apparent, "!4? so neither are they in 


pp. 229-32, But Heidel's suggestion that ex tou aidiou in Pseudo-Plutarch means "from eternity" 
has not found favor. The correct rendering of the whole phrase (Diels, Dox. Graeci 579.13-14) 
ms to me to be, "something productive of hot and cold was separated off from the eternal" 
adapted from Burner's translation). That the process which generates the hot and the cold should 
be spoken of in the passive voice as itself “separated off” sounds strange perhaps; but cf. Democ. 
Frag. B167: divov üró tod mavtds àroxgiOğvar. “Productive of hot and cold" may also seem 
strange, since both are “contained in" the Boundless; but I think this sufficiently explained in the 
suggestion which I make in the following paragraph: hot and cold, being perfectly “blended” in 
the Boundless, emerge as distinct, recognizable powers only after the "separation." 

?! Phys. 187a21-22. 

1 This leads to at least two fundamental differences from Milesian doctrine: (1) generation, 
the prime category of Milesian physics, is now denied (Emp. Frag. B8; Anaxag. Frag. B17); (2) 
the opposites themselves usurp the role of the Milesian arché: they become "roots" and "seeds," 
are thus the "source" (pégé) of mortal things (Emp. Frag. B23.10), and, in Empedocles, are 
endowed with the divinity which the Milesians had assigned to the arch. 
EN d n's commentary on Hipp. Nature of Man 15 (cited in DK under Emp. Frag. A34): où 
bue al dv dda [the Hippocratic doctrine] XA xarà ouxoù uópua naga- 
vcio]: Empedocles was followed by the atomists: Alexander Aphrodisiensis De mixtione 2 

d in Diels-Kranz under Democ, Frag. A64). 

Mis EN. i 55-57: eb ve xéxgntat xai . . . 6kov Ev xe yéyove xai azobv. Contrast this 
th Aristotelian where kekramenon and haploun appear as contraries (De sensu 447a18). 

'** In Hippocratic terms, “no individual power is displayed" (see above, n. 12). 

pes With the single exception noted above; n. 136: the plural ex hon . eis tauta in Frag. 1. 
they E » Ancient Medicine 16.35; when the Powers are "mixed and blended with one another, 

Y are neither apparent [phanera] nor do they hurt anyone; but when one of them is separated 
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Anaximander's Boundless: no part of the compound, no matter how minute, 
being either hot or cold or dry or moist, etc., the whole is just what Aristotle 
would call "indeterminate." !48 

On this interpretation we can explain the strictly reciprocal nature of injus- 
tice and reparation in Fragment 1. The Boundless itself, being perfectly 
blended, must be a state of dynamic equilibrium. ^? In no portion of it can any 
power dominate another and thus commit "injustice." Only when the world- 
forming segregation occurs can separate powers show up. Thereafter, wher- 
ever one of these is strong enough to encroach upon another, "injustice" will 
result, When the world is, in due course, reabsorbed into the Boundless, the 
opposites are not destroyed. They do nor cease to exist. They are only blended 
once again, and their equilibrium is perfectly restored. And this must entail a 
process of “reparation,” where unjust gains are disgorged and unjust losses 
fully made up. Thus at no time is there either injustice against the Boundless 
or reparation to it. Reabsorption into the Boundless is only the process which 
ensures full reparation among the opposites themselves; the damages are paid 
not to the Boundless but to one another. 


C. Justice in the World 


But what of the interval between generation and dissolution? Are we to sup- 
pose that the life-history of the world is a series of encroachments, unchecked 
until a judgment day at the very end? Such a supposition would go against 
every canon of pre-Socratic physics. If becoming were a theater of injustice 
without reparation, it would be not cosmos but chaos, and the elegant pattern 
of balanced equalities in Anaximander's world would collapse. But such a 
possibility is precluded by the structural elements of Anaximander's own cos- 
mogonic process. The opposites, balanced in the Boundless, issue from it 
together in balanced proportions.!5? It follows that the hot in a given world 


id hurts a man” 


off and stands by itself [see above, n. 18], then it is apparent [phaneron| 
(translation adopted from Jones). 

M8 For Aristotle determination is primarily qualitative, not quantitative; e.g. Metaph. 
1063a28: tò ztotóv dorapévys púoews, tò dé xoodv rijs troo(orov] 

149 [I say "dynamic," for the Boundless, in spite of its perfect homogeneity, is eternally in 
motion. Parmenides made the opposite assumption: that a perfectly homogeneous whole would 
have to be in a state of static equilibrium and, therefore, be absolutely motionless. Parmenides is 
followed by Plato in this: "Motion will never exist in a state of homogeneity" (Tim. 57e). Plato's 
original matrix moves because, unlike Anaximander's, being “filled with powers that were nei- 
ther alike [or "equal," homoidn] nor evenly balanced," it was therefore in disequilibrium. Anaxi- 
mander's Boundless—ungenerated, indestructible, homogeneous, necessarily just—satisfies pre- 
cisely the conditions of Parmenides’ Being, except at two points: it is (1) in eternal motion and (2) 
unlimited.] 

150 Cf, Fränkel, “Parmenidesstudien,” p. 184: "nichts Einzelnes werdend aus dem apeiron 
heraustritt, sondern nur gemeinsam die Gegansátze." 
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will be no stronger than the cold, and so for the other opposites. Moreover, 
since the world is “encompassed” by the Boundless,!5! nothing can enter or 
depart to upset the balance fixed upon the opposites in the process of genera- 
tion. 5? Thus the Boundless “governs” the world throughout [172] its growth 
and decline. This is never a matter of direct action by the Boundless upon the 
inner structure of the world, for the whole of the cosmology is delineated in 
terms of the interaction of the opposites themselves upon one another. The 
Boundless “governs” by "encompassing, "!53 i.e., by safeguarding the origi- 
nal equality of the opposites with one another. 

If this equality is maintained, justice is assured, for no opposite will be 
strong enough to dominate another. When encroachment occurs, it will be 
compensated by "reparation," as, e.g., in the seasonal cycle the hot prevails 
in the summer, only to suffer commensurate subjection to its rival in the win- 
ter. We have already met this ordered sequence of "successive supremacy" in 
the medical writers and Empedocles. And, although our evidence is not suffi- 
cient to establish it conclusively in the case of Anaximander, we can impute it 
to him with considerable likelihood. !5 In any case we can assume with per- 
fect confidence that, while reabsorption into the Boundless would be the com- 


151 Arist, Phys. 203b11—13: “and it encompasses all things and governs all things, as those 
assert who do not recognize other causes besides the Boundless, e.g., nous or love." The terms of 
reference apply definitely, though not exclusively, to Anaximander. Cf. also Hippol. Ref. 1. 6.1 
(Diels, Dox, Graeci 559.18). 

75? For the atomists, matter inside and outside a “world” was homogeneous: hence the exitus 
introitusque through the spiracula mundi (Lucretius 6, 492-94; cf. 1, 999-1001; 1. 1035-51 
1051. See also Democ. Frag. A40 = Hippol. Ref. 1. 13. 4; Leucippus Frag. Al = Diog. Laert. 
9, 32), Similarly, Anaximenes’ world could "breathe in" the outside air, which was the same stuff 
as the air within. For Anaximander, on the other hand, the Boundless is unassimilable, unless 
duly separated out; and there is no hint in our sources that this separation could occur except at the 
appropriate stage of world-formation. This would seem to invalidate Heidel's assumption ("On 

aximander," pp. 227-28) of cosmic respiration in Anaximander, 

153 And thus performs the function that Parmenides would later assign to Diké-Ananké, i.c., it 
holds the world fast “within the bonds of the limit" (see Parm. Frags. B8.31, and B10,5-7, 
bearing in mind that periechein = amphis echein. Parmenides internalized—to Being in Frag. 
BS, to the Ouranos in Frag. B10—this function of "holding the limits" which Anaximander's 
Bou less performs by surrounding cach world from the outside). But to "hold the limits (or 
ire all things” had been the divine prerogative (e.g., Semonides of Amorgus Frag. 1. 1-2 
Diet) Soles Frag. 16 [Diehl]). Hence the point of Aristotle's reference to the semnotés of the 
Boundless: to pana periechon (Phys. 207a19; cf. the ancient tradition in Metaph. 1074b2: "that 
the divine encompasses the whole of nature"). The connection between "holding the ends" and 

governing“ need not be labored. But it may be worth nothing that (1) boundlessness as such 
Sones the idea of inescapability (e.g., Aesch. Suppl. 1049-50); (2) even echein alone could 

an “to hold to the course, guide, steer” (LSJ s.x:); (3) periechein has also the sense “surpass, 

cel” and "overcome in battle" (ibi ). 
Rie Heidel “On Anaximander,” pp. 233-34; also "On Certain Fragments of the Pre-Socratics" 
ve. n. 57), 684-85. To the parallels cited by Heidel, add Philo De incorr. mundi 108ff., 


Which e» j; = 
a h explicitly uses the c exchanges of the seasons to illustrate “reciprocation between the 
our powers.” 
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plete and absolute end of all injustice, nevertheless overall justice is preserved 
throughout the life-process of the world despite the occurrence of injustice; 
and this by the equation of reparation to encroachment, which is itself assured 
through the invariant equality of the opposites. 

Every student of Greek science must feel how profound was the debt of 
subsequent cosmology to Anaximander. His were the seminal ideas of the 
whirl, the infinite worlds, the unsupported earth, the conception of sun and 
stars as huge, free-swinging masses rather than fixtures on a copper dome. Yet 
more important than these and his other physical hypotheses was his philo- 
sophical concept of nature as a self-regulative equilibrium, whose order was 
strictly immanent, guaranteed through the fixed proportions of its main con- 
stituents. Once established, this idea becomes the common property of classi- 
cal thought. It is shared by minds as diametrically opposed as Lucretius, 55 on 
the one hand, and the pious author of the De mundo, on the other.!56 In 
Anaximander we can trace it back to its source in the political assumption that 
justice was an affair between equals!5? and that its settlement involved an 
equation of compensation to injury. 58 [173] 


155 On isonomia in Epicurus and Lucretius, see below, p. 88 and n. 184. 

156 His explanation of the imperishable order of nature. through the isomoiria and successive. 
supremacy of the opposites comes strikingly close to Anaximander's (sce citation above. n. 14; 
and 397b6-7). Cf. Philo (above, n. 88); Ocellus Lucanus 22: àvrixaüeic odom [sc. the four 
“powers"] pte gatio elg véhos adral aùtöv wire zoatövtar aðra ix aiv; Seneca, 
QN iii. 10.3: "omnium elementorum alterni recursus sunt; quicquid alteri perit, in alterum transit; 
et natura partes suas velut in ponderibus constitutas examinat, ne portionum aequitate turbata 
mundus praeponderet.”” 

157 As Heidel observes liké obtains between peers" ("On Anaximander,” p. 234). 

155 To "get justice" was literally to "get (back) the equal" (isa essetai [Od. 2. 203]). To “give 
justice” (dikén didonai) was, again literally "to pay the equal" (isén erisen (Soph, OT 810]. The 
underlying principle is that of an exchange: equal value rendered for value taken. The same words 
apply to the closure of a commercial transaction, like barter, sale, or loan, and to the satisfaction 
of justice: 

apeifo, àvtapei Bonar, àpo,  àvtapoiph. 

(Moon, àvtðháoow ànóðons, Avtanóðoos. 


‘This pattern of thought was capable of indefinite generalization. It was popularly applied to 
physical sequences where one event was regularly followed by (and thus “exchanged for”) its 
reciprocal: e.g., the cycle of birth and death (Phaedo 71e-72b); waking and sleeping (Phaedo 
72b); the succession of day and night (e.g., Hesiod Theog. 749); the cycle of the seasons (Philo 
De incorr. mundi 109); hoofs that strike the ground in turn (Pindar Pyth. 4. 226); land, plowed 
and left fallow in turn (Pindar Nem. 6. 9). Scientific thought used this pattern to join events which 
had either been left unconnected (like evaporation and precipitation [Arist. Meteor. 355228]) or 
else had not been clearly grasped as strict equations by the popular mind (like breathing in and 
breathing out [Plato Tim, 7967-8]; or the stretching of a lyre string and the vibration when 
released [Arist. Mech. probl. 803a31]). But the uniformity of nature as a whole could be con- 
strued as just such a reciprocity among its basic components. Anaximander so construes it in 


Frag. 1 
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When Parmenides speaks of Dike-Ananké holding Being fast in the bonds of 
the limit, his words echo Hesiod and Semonides, who speak of fate as a "bond 
of unbreakable fetters";!5? but his thought is far from theirs. In Hesiod and 
Semonides, the source of the compulsion is external to the thing compelled. In 
Parmenides the compulsion is immanent. The first is a nonrational concept of 
ananké: the determining agency remains hidden from human reason. The 

i thoroughly rational that ananké merges with dike, and diké with 
logicophysical necessity: the order of nature is deducible from the intelligible 
properties of nature itself. We may speak of this transition, the work of Anaxi- 
mander and his successors,'© as the naturalization of justice. Justice is no 
longer inscrutable moira, imposed by arbitrary forces with incalculable effect. 
Nor is she the goddess Diké, moral and rational enough, but frail and unreli- 
able. She is now one with “the ineluctable laws of nature herself ";!! unlike 
Hesiod's Diké, she could no more leave the earth than the earth could leave its 
place in the firmament. 

Thus the naturalization of justice transformed her status and added immea- 
surably to her stature. But it also transformed nature. These “ineluctable 
laws of nature,” what were they prior to Milesian physics? Behind the mas- 
sive stability of heaven and earth had lurked a realm of arbitrariness and ter- 
ror. The uniform motions of sun and moon could be inexplicably broken by an 
eclipse;!^? the fertility of earth and womb might mysteriously fail; children 
could be born “unlike those who begat them, but monsters”;'3 these and a 
thousand other things could be thought of as lesions in natural order, special 
interventions of Zeus and his instruments, vindicating the authority of the 


1% Hesiod Theog. 615: àA ba àùváyzng | . . . péyas xax Seopds toúxer. Semon, 7. 115 
(Diehl): copóv cyupéOnxev Coonxtov xédyc}. Parm. Frag. BS.l4: (obx) üvipee Ata] 
1:0. 00000 afr, | (X: Ege]. Frag. B8.31: nelgaros iv ðeopoiow [sc. Avécyan Exe 
16 juv duugic éoyei] à 

‘ For Solon's contribution see Werner Jaeger, "Solon's Eunomie," SPAW (Berlin, 1926, 69— 

and Paideia, Vol. 1, chap. 8 and also p. 158 in chap. 9. Yet the old magical conception of 


survives in Solon, side by side with the new (see my "Solonian Justice," pp. 76-78, 


justi 


(** 146-49), 


Croiset in a brilliant comment on Solon Frag. 3 (Diehl 
Solon," CRAI (Paris, 1903), p. 587. 

: Pindar Paean 9. 1-21. But it is worth noticing that Archilochus 
pse not as the operation of a superior type of order, obscure but unquestionable, but 
dud panana all order. He identifies order implicitly with nature (even though every- 
ei e power of Zeus). His very consternation at the thought that a natural unifor- 
Gu, Qld be broken is a confession that he has lost faith in magic as a realm of order in its own 
ee i frante enlightened attitude than Pindar's, whose main reaction is fear at the calam- 

ait the eclipse may portend. 
163 See Hesio 225-45 and parallels cite 's edition; fi 
eis a rame tica 


à Morale et la cité dans 
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supernatural by suspending or reversing the ordinary course of [174] na- 
ture. 164 The adventurous reason of Ionian science charted this realm of magic, 
detached it from the personal control of supernatural beings, and integrated it 
into the domain of nature. All natural events, ordinary and extraordinary 
alike, were now united under a common law. 

The equality of the constituents of this new commonwealth of nature was of 
the essence of the transformation, for it meant the abolition of distinctions 
between two grades of being—divine and mortal, lordly and subservient, 
noble and mean, of higher and lower honor. It was the ending of these distinc- 
tions that made nature autonomous and therefore completely and unexcep- 
tionably “just.” Given a society of equals, it was assumed, justice was sure to 
follow, for none would have the power to dominate the rest. '^5 This assump- 
tion, as we have seen, had a strictly physical sense. It was accepted not as a 
political dogma but as a theorem in physical inquiry. It is, nonetheless, re- 
markable evidence of the confidence which the great age of Greek democracy 
possessed in the validity of the democratic idea—a confidence so robust that 
it survived translation into the first principles of cosmology and medical 
theory. 16° 

Of the four physiologoi we have studied, Heraclitus alone appears es- 
tranged from democratic politics. His interest in the current belief in equality 
is not so much to vindicate as to qualify and correct it. It is therefore signifi- 
cant that there should be no mention of equality in his physical fragments. The 
equalitarianism of his physics, such as it is, seems imposed upon the author as 
a structural necessity rather than as a conscious choice. Order he must have, 
and he knows of no other way of getting it than by enforcing the equal submis 
sion of all powers to the "common" law. Thus Heraclitus in his own way 
remains within the general framework of equalitarian physics; certainly, he 
makes no effort to break with that tradition. The attempt first comes with. 


164 For the supernatural sanctions of the pre-Solonian concept of justice, see my "Solonian 


under it men are autonomous (On A 
merely the formal power to issue laws but the more fundamental power to order one's own life 
without domination by an "alien power" (16.36). 

166 Professor Kurt von Fritz raises an important question (by correspondence): May not the 
political equivalent of cosmic equality be the idea of balance of power between classes or govern- 
ing bodies (as, e.g., kings, ephors, senate, apella in Sparta) rather than the idea of equality 
between individual citizens? Only the latter, of course, would be characteristic of democracy in 
its mature form. The answer, it seems to me, is in the idea of "rotation of office," which (1) 
applies to individual citizens rather than to classes or governing bodies; (2) is decisively demo- 
cratic as a general constitutional practice; and (3) implies equality of "honor" (rimë) or status. 
This, as we have seen, Empedocles explicitly asserts of the cosmic powers. There is no reason to 
believe that Parmenides or Anaximander thought of the powers in any other sense. On the con- 
trary, everything we have seen of their respective cosmologies implies perfect equality of status 
among the b: -onstituents of their cosmos. 
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Anaxagoras’ doctrine of nous, which, unlike Heraclitus’ fire, is “mixed with 
nothing, but is alone, itself by itself,"!67 and has therefore absolute,!6* one- 
sided dominion over the “mixed” forces of nature. But this revolt proved 
abortive. It was Plato, the bitter critic of Athenian democracy, who carried 
through the intellectual revolution (or, more strictly, counterrevolution) to a 
successful conclusion; and Aristotle followed, though with hesitations and 
misgivings.!6? [175] In their systems we find at last the explicit and thorough- 
going negation of Anaximander's equalitarian universe. 

The attributes of divinity are now reserved to one set of superior entities, 
which alone are perfect, “prior,”!7° sovereign, !?! ageless, incorruptible. Na- 
ture is no longer a single mechanical system, composed throughout of the 
same stuff, ordered throughout by the same laws of motion. It breaks apart 
into a “hither” and a "yonder."!7? The first, thinks Aristotle, consists of the 
familiar Ionian opposites; the other, of “something beyond the bodies that are 
about us on this earth, different and separate from them, the superior honour 
of its nature being proportionate to its distance from this world of ours."!73 
There are two types of motion, each simple and incommensurable with the 
other: the circular motions of the “more honorable" bodies, which are "per- 
fect” and undeviatingly uniform; the rectilinear, "imperfect," and “wander- 
ing" motions which occur only in the “lower” regions.!74 Diké and ananké, 


1? Frag. B12: uéueverat oùðevi oria, 004 uóvoc aitds ex^ twvtoù Pon, For the 

same expression in Hippocratic treatises, see above, n. 18, In medical thought the state of isola- 

tion is a sign of disorder: in Anaxagoras’ nous it accounts for order. There could be no more 

striking evidence of the clear-cut negation of Ionian categories. The Platonic Form conserves this 
of Anaxagoras’ nous: it is auto kath’ hawto, and thus ameikton, katharòtaton. 


* autokrates, Frag. B12. Cf. Plato Crat., 413c: autokratora gar auton onta (sc., Anax- 
agora 


nous). 

? For Plato see my "Slavery in Plato's Thought,” PR 50 (1941), 289-304, S 
had registered the conviction that “monarchy” is unjust in principle, i.e. 
personal merits of the incumbent; it would produce hubris even “in the best of all men” (3. 80. 3). 
Plato and even Aristotle, on the other hand, hold that, given a man sufficiently superior in virtue, 
he should be "sovereign over all” as a matter of justice (Pol, 1284b28ff., 128841517). 

" See above, n. 39. 
77H kurios: [Plato Rep. 7. 517c (of the Form of the Good): Tim. 90a (of the rational soul). More 
frequently in Aristotle] (s.v. in Bonitz, Index Artistotelicus (Berlin, 1870]). This is instructive, for 
the term conveys the nearest Greek equivalent to the modern concept of political sovereignty. 
sop, NOM Plato's use of rob 1Óv tónov, EvOddE versus iv Üroic, èxeloe, 6 töv xoxàv 
daos vómos (Theaet, 17647-8, bl; 17745), and Aristotle's use of tà èvtaùða (s.v. Bonitz, 

dex), tè zug’ iiv versus tèrci, ý Ortotéoa oboía] 

E 269b13-17 (Stock); cf. ibid. 26943133, and Meteor. 339411. Abstracting from 
Sia us element, one finds a comparable, though weaker, distinction in Plato: in the 
ET dd elements are “purer,” “nobler,” ete., than they are "here" (Phil. 29b—d; Phaedo 
piace 110a); presumably because "there" they are free of the six wandering motions 
i bos 2. 967c (cf. x. 886d-e) the view that there are “stones or earth” in the stars 

denounced as criminal atheism. 
ae Ris of this bifurcation on Aristotelian dynamics, see W. D. Ross, Aristotle's 
sies (Oxford, 1936), p. 33. Ross points out that in Phys. 244a1—3 (he might have added 

teor. 370b20-28) there is, nonetheless, a true analysis of circular motion as the resultant of 


1. Herodotus 
irrespective of the 
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logical reason and physical necessity, which had merged in the pre-Socratics 
to banish disorder from the physical universe, are now separated. 175 For all its 
teleological subordination to the "good," matter rem: a residual principle 
of evil and disorder.'7° 

From the polemics of Laws 10, one would never guess that any of Plato's 
materialistic opponents? had believed that [176] “all human laws are 
nourished by the one law divine” and had thought of this justice in the nature 


two inverse rectilinear motions, The history of thought offers no better example of a great thinker, 
hitting on a scientific explanation of revolutionary import, yet missing its significance because of 
the blinkers of a metaphysical dogma. 

175 See my “Slavery in Plato's Thought," p. 296; to the references there cited, add Soph. 265e: 
alriag aioptrm xai vev dtavoias Qvottane Ñ petà hóyov etc.: and Laws 12.967a: üvéey- 
xag . . , ob dravoiats. In Aristotle the contrast of the "good" and the "necessary" cause is 
analogous to the contrast of "rational" and "material" (Phys. 200214: £v vj] i tò averyxatiov, 
tò 8^ ob Evexca èv vi Oy. De part. anim. 663b22—23: j| àvayxaia vs. 3| xatà hóyov þúns). 

176 See my “Disorderly Motion in the Timaeus," CQ 23 (1930), 71-83. at 80 and 82n.3 
(**2.260-62, 264n.76). Hence natural science can be only a "likely tale." And even Aristotle 
holds categorically that there can be no science of the indeterminate (Prior Analytics 32618); cf. 
the role of the indeterminateness of matter (hë fés hulés aoristia) in De gen. anim. 77827, and cf. 
also Met. 101023, 1049b2. 

177 Plato here is intent on exposing the basic error of “all the men who have ever handled 

sical investigation" (891c [Bury ). He has in mind the most mature physical systems, includ- 
ing atomism; but he draws no fine distinctions and makes no honorable exemptions, for he is 
convinced that all those who sowed the materialist wind must be held responsible for the whirl- 
wind, i.e., the conventional theory of justice. Tate (CQ 30 [1936]. 48-54) has argued that the butt 
of Plato's polemic is Archelaus and his fourth-century followers. Certainly, Archelaus meets the 
double imputation of materialist cosmology and the conventional theory of justice and thus falls 
within the scope of Plato's polemic, But that a second-rate thinker should be singled out as the 
representative of materialist physics seems unlikely; and as for his “followers,” we know nothing 
about them. I think Tate forces the meaning of "neón kai sophon in 886d. Since archaioi here 
clearly refers to the theogonies (886c: cf. Arist. Meteor, 353434), neoi can only mean the more 
“modern,” though scarcely contemporary, cosmogonies of scientific physics (cf. Meteor, 353b5; 
and Met. 1091a34-1091b1 1: poiétai archaioi versus husteroi sophoi); what is contemporary for 
Plato is the influence of this trend of thought. Tate further restricts unnecessarily the reference of 
the doctrine that the heavenly bodies are “earth and stones”; this applies to Democritus (Frag. 
A39) as much as to Anaxagoras. Tate appeals to 895a to show that "Plato cannot be arguing 
against atomism, according to which motion is eternal and had no beginnin, j; but note the 
force of hoi pleistoi tön toioutón. The frequent inveighing against "chance" and "necessity" must 
have Empedocles and Democritus in mind, if we may judge from the reference of similar argu- 
ments in Aristotle (for Democritus see passages in DK, Frags. A65-A70). And, since Empedo- 
cles was not known for his political theory (Frag. B135 to the contrary notwithstanding), the 
sequel to the materialism that "politics shares little with nature, much with art” (889d) must surely 
include Democritus (and Ais followers, whose existence is not a matter of conjecture). Plato's 
concession that politics, on this view, does have a “small” share with nature fits Democritus, who 
Would insist (against the out-and-out conventionalists) that art is itself a product of material 
necessity and “makes” nature (Frag. B33; cf. Nausiphanes Frag. B2. 18.3). Incidentally, Anax- 
archus (Frags. A3 and AS) shows the kind of objectionable politics that could be associated 
(rightly or wrongly) with the Democritean school and thus lends some plausibility to the worst 
that Plato imputes against the wicked materialists in 890a. 
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of things not as impersonal order but as a “thought that steers all things 
through all things."!7* But Plato is right in accenting the difference and ne- 
glecting the agreement. His early predecessors had endowed physical nature 
itself with the attributes of reason, including justice and thought. They had 
been so absorbed in the discovery that nature was rational that they never 
stopped to distinguish between the categories of intelligibility and intel- 
ligence.!7? That distinction is foreign to archaic thought and language, as we 
an see from the systematic ambiguity of words like logos, gnomé, and 
nous.'8° In Plato and Aristotle, on the other hand, the identification of rational 
thought and rational thing is deliberate. It is achieved not by rationalizing 
material nature but by degrading matter to the realm of the irrational, the 
fortuitous, and the disorderly. 

W.A. Heidel, who was much preoccupied by this momentous transforma- 
tion, took a strangely fatalistic view of the transition: “The transfer of the func- 
tions and attributes of the ancient gods to physis by the philosophers of the sixth 
and fifth centuries eventually so charged nature with personality that the So- 
cratic teleology was a foregone conclusion.”'*! The atomist system proves that 
this development was anything but a “foregone conclusion" —that the natural 
evolution of Pre-Socratic thought was not toward the ever-increasing person- 
alizing of nature, but the reverse. From [his] {their} Ionian predecessors {Leu- 
cippus and} Democritus inherited the universe of homogeneous construction 
and immanent necessity which they had reared with the scaffolding of cosmic 
[177] equality and cosmic justice. The structure completed, the scaffolding 
could be dropped. [The order of nature is now assured through the impenetra- 


175 Heracl. Frag. B41. "Govern" connects this fragment with Anaximander (sce above, n. 
153). Xenophanes (Frag. B25) and Empedocles (Frag. B134) speak explicitly of a divine "mind"; 
and Parmenides" Being was also, no doubt, conceived as mind on the principle of the identity of 
thought and being. Needless to say, in all this the accent falls not on spiritualizing nature but on 
maturalizing spirit. In Anaximander the Boundless itself has the properties of the gods (Frag. 3). 
In Heraclitus the governing mind is still plain fire (Frag. B64). In Xenophanes, God is described 
in words which Parmenides applies unchanged to his Being (cf. Xen. Frag. B26: à 8° èv ravi 
itiutver with Parm. Frag. B8.29). S 
17 On the contrary, they made, all too confidently, the opposite assumption—that "all things 
have thought” (pephronéken hapanta (Emp. Frag. B103; cf. Frag. B110.10}). There is every 
reason to believe that this is the general assumption among the pre-Socratics; cf. the identification 
of thought with the krasis of the elements in Empedocles and Parmenides and of soul with fire in 
Heraclitus and air in Anaximenes. 
Logos * 


ccount,” both in the active sense of accounting (logos as speech and/or thought) 
amd in the objective sense of the character of things which makes them capable of being so 
ene (logos as mathematical proportion, etc., which can be in physical objects themselves 

Sucip. Frag. B2: zrávra èx hoyou te xai úx’ àváyxng]). Simliarly, gndmé could also be used 
es por only the cognoscens but also (though rarely) the cognoscendum, e.g., the well- 
A ka piis Theog. 60, where gnómas has exactly the same sense as the sémata of 
ead viajn in Parm. Frag. B8.55 ("Merkzcichen" [DK]). As for nous, Liddell and Scott cite 

: obroc 6 vóoc (sense) ro? patos. 
51 “Peri Phuseos,” PAA 45 (1910), 79-133, at 94-95. 
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bility of the atoms,'8? the eternity of their motion, 55 the infinity of their 
number and form. Thence Democritus could have deduced “the balanced strife 
of the first beginnings," the equality of opposites, the equilibrium of creative 
and destructive forces. !*4 These theorems appear in Epicurus under the title of 
isonomia. Democritus could have made the same deductions and claimed the 
same title; there is no evidence that he ever did. ] (The intelligible order of nature 
is as secure in this new system as it had ever been in the earlier ones: ‘nothing 
happens at random, but everything from a reason and by necessity’ (Leucippus 
Frag. B2). But no effort is now made to ground this order in isonomia.}. 

Compared to Anaximander's, the design of the Democritean universe is 
indifferent to equality: The infinite worlds are unequal in size and power and 
at unequal intervals from one another. 55 Earth, sun, moon, and stars are also, 
no doubt, unequal in size and at unequal intervals. '86 As for the earth, its 
breadth and length are unequal,!*? and the northern and southern halves of the 
cylindroid are unequal in weight. '** Cosmic equality has lost its importance, 
for cosmic justice no longer makes sense. Justice is now a human device; it 
applies solely to the acts and relations of conscious beings. It is not arbitrary, 
for it is rooted in the necessities of man's nature and environment. But neither 
does man find it in the universe as such; it is a product of civilization and 
art. !5? Justice is only the form which the immanent order of nature achieves in 
the mind and works of man. Justice is natural, but nature is not just. 


152 [See Lucr. 1. 485-86 and 592-98, where the uniformity of nature is derived from. antitupia.] 
19 [For the conservation of motion, see Lucr. 1. 294-307 (cf. Epic. Ep. ad Hdt. 1. 39, and the 
ultimate source in Parm. Frag. B8.7).] 

144 (We do meet this principle once again in Epicurean atomism:} Cicero ND 1. 19. 50; 
[... . ut omnia omnibus paribus paria respondeant. Hanc isonomian appellat Epicurus, id est 
aequabilem tributionem.} Cf. also the {notion of} successive supremacy {of opposing forces in 
nature} in Lucretius 2. 567-76, "nunc hic nunc illic superant . . . et superantur item." 

185 Hippol. Ref. 1. 13. 2 and 3 (Democ. Frag. A40). Hence the destructive collisions between 
worlds, "the greater overcoming the 4. 9 = Frag. A84). Moreover, the worlds are 
dissimilar in contents: "in some there is no sun nor moon, in others larger ones than ours, in still 
than one sun and moon] .  . and there are worlds devoid of animals, plants, and 


others more [si 


all moisture” (Hippol. loc. cir.). 
186 The first 1 infer from (1) the general gravitational theory, which entails that the largest 


are sifted toward the center and (2) the fact that sun and moon were originally composed of 
stance that “resembled the carth” (Plut., Strom. 7 = Frag. A39). As for the intervals, the 
only definite statement is Hippol. Ref. i.13.4 = Frag. A40: "neither is the height of the planets 
equal”; but even this would be enough to spoil the symmetry of Anaximander's scheme. 

187 Frag. BIS (Agathemerus 1.1.2); Frag. A94 (Eustathius, schol. to //. 7. 446). 

188 The south being more temperate, “the earth is weighed down in that direction, where it has 
an excess of produce and growth" (Frag. A96 t. 3.12.2). 

189 See Frags, B172—73: “good” and “evil” are not in nature as such, but in what man docs 
with nature through the power of his art and its "teaching." For the application of this principle to 
the origin of human civilization, see Democ. Frag. BS. The validity of this material as a source of 
Democritean ideas has been disputed; but see my “On the Prehistory in Diodorus,” AJP 67 
(1946), 51-59 (** 1,351-58). 
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ISONOMIA 


HAT /sonomia preceded Démokratia as the common name for pop- 

ular government is reasonably clear from the Debate on Constitutions 

in Herodotus, III, 80ff.! The form of government here named Zso- 
nomia is "the rule of the masses"? in contrast to both tyranny and oligarchy; it 
is identified in the most positive way by the characteristic devices of the dem- 
ocratic constitution: election by lot, the audit of public officials, the power of 
the assembly to discuss and decide all questions of public policy.? The omis- 
sion of the word Démokratia in this context can hardly be accidental. For the 
debate goes on for several paragraphs, and if Herodotus, or his source,* had 
known the word at this time, we would expect some use of it? such as we 


From AJP 74 (1953): 
uation have been mad 
1 The same conclusion from this text is reached by J.A.O. Larsen, * 
opment of the Theory of Democracy at Athens," in £s is in Political Theory, presented to G. H. 
Savine (Ithaca, 1948), pp. 1f. My great debt to this paper will be evident from the sequel, though 
1 cannot agree with it in every detail. See also Debrunner, “Demokratia,” in Festschrift für E. 
he (Bern, 1947), pp. 11ff. 

* 3, 80, 6, zijBoc oxov 
»(gros. 

* 3, 80, 6. 

* | concede the possibility that Herodotus was drawing on an earlier source (cf. Larsen, 
"Cleisthenes," p. 4) but attach no particular importance to it. If true, this would obviously 
strengthen my argument as to the carly currency of /sonomía as a name for democracy. 

* And not only in the speeches, but also in the narrative sequel at 3, 83, 1, where /sonomia has 
an ornamental function but simply serves as the writer's name for the form of government e 
poused by Otanes. I might add that I believe (with LSJ) that démos may mean the democratic 
Torm of government, and (with J. E. Powell, A Lexicon to Herodotus (Cambridge, 1938)) that 
instances of this sense occur in this debate. Larsen (“Claisthenes,” p. 6n. 16) argues that at 81, 3; 
82, 1; 82, 5 démos means "the people as the ruling body" and, therefore, cannot mean this form 
of government. That this disjunction is inadmissible seems to me clear from the use of katalusis 
tou démou as equivalent to Katalusis tës démokratias in official texts. Epi katalusei tou demou 
occurs in the Bouleutic Oath (apud Demosth. 24, 144), introduced "five years after this {the 
Cleisthenean] order” (Aristotle, Ath. Pol. 22, 2), probably in 501/0 (von Fritz and Kapp, ad loc., 
in their translation with notes of this work [New York, 1950]). Per contra, the law (“of Solon 
but obviously liberally redrafted) enacted in 410 reads £áv mic riv ðnpoxgatiav xatahón 
(apud Andoc. 1, 96). I suggest that in this Debate Herodotus is in the position of the drafters of 
the early democratic legislation, who had to use the concrete démos for the idea which would be 
more formally expressed by Démokratia, once the latter became current. Herodotus generally uses 


37-66. Reprinted by permission. Minor changes to spelling and punc- 


"leisthenes and the Devel- 


iioc xoaréwv]; cf. 81, 1, bs tò zàiloc . . . hége rà 
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[337] find in later portions of the History of Herodotus.* The only ground on 
which this argument could be overruled would be some evidence that De- 
mokratia was already in common use by the time of Herodotus’ Debate on 
Constitutions or that of his source. This Ehrenberg thinks he can supply from 
the Suppliants of Aeschylus.7 His splendid analysis of this neglected source of 
democratic ideology certainly establishes the fact that the idea expressed by 
Démokratia was perfectly clear to Aeschylus and his audience; it is exactly 
rendered in such phrases as “the people who rule the state” (tò Óóquov TÒ 
moh xoatóver) and “the people's ruling hand” (Öńuov xoatoŭoa yei) 
which, as Ehrenberg illuminatingly puts it, can mean nothing else but “ó 
Rog xoatöv rj] yetgotovíg, that is to say, that the show of hands is the 
expression of the people's rule, of Démokratia."* |338] But it is one thing to 
have a phrase for an idea, quite another to have a word which compresses the 
whole phrase into a single, abstract noun that stands as the proper name of 
democracy; the evidence which is quite enough to establish the former could 
hardly justify Ehrenberg's inference that "it is almost certain" that the word 
Démokratia was "not unknown" to Aeschylus at this time. 

Now the words isonomous, Isonomia occur respectively in two well-known 
texts, both earlier than the Debate in Herodotus or its source: the Song of 
Harmodius? and Alemaeon, fragment 4.!° Unfortunately, the political mean- 
ing of the word which is so gloriously plain in Herodotus is by no means 
explicit in these texts and must be reconstructed. Here we surely may proceed 
by extrapolation from Herodotus, for it is extremely unlikely that a word 
which proclaims democracy so belligerently in Herodotus could be telling a 
radically different story a few years, or, at the most, decades earlier. What 
then shall we make of Ehrenberg’s view that in both of these early texts /so- 
nomia is an “aristocratic conception” and means the “equality of noblemen, as 
contrasted with lack of equality expressed in the rule of one man”?!! 

The gravest objection to this view is stated by Ehrenberg himself when he 
remarks that “it remains [on his theory] something of a puzzle how the aristo- 


‘mounarchié (or turannis) as the name of monarchy; but at least once (82, 1) he makes the 
concrete mounarchos express the abstract idea, paralleling the usage of démos for Démokratia. 

^ Demokrateesthai, démokratias at 6, 43, 3; démokratién at 6, 131, 1. For the earlier date of 
the "Persian History,” see especially J. E. Powell, The History of Herodotus (Cambridge, 1939). 

7 "Origins of Democracy,” Historia 1 (1950, pp. 5151f. (1 shall refer hereafter to this paper by 
the abbreviation “OD"), My debt to all of Ehrenberg’s work is very great and no less so at the very 
points where, as will appear, I have disagreed with him; the ideas expressed throughout this paper 
have been sharpened by his careful and imaginative analysis of the evidence. 

* OD, p. 522. 
colia anonyma,” nos. 10 and 13 in Diehl 2, pp. 184ff. 

10 DKS. All subsequent citations of Presocratic fragments refer to this work. 

!! Aspects of the Ancient World (Oxford, 1946), p. 89. See also his article “/sonomia,” in RE, 
Suppl. 7, cols. 293ff. 
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cratic /sonomia could so quickly become the watchword of democracy."!? 
Only definite evidence to the [339] contrary could overrule its antecedent 
improbability. But an examination of the texts yields no such evidence 
whatever. 

Consider the first quatrain in our surviving text of the "Song of Harmodius": 


In a myrtle bough I'll carry my sword, 
Like Harmodius and Aristogeiton, 
When they slew the tyrant 

And made Athens isonomous. 


What could be the meaning of isonomous here? Let us canvass all the possi- 
bilities. Is it being used as 


(i) a neutral term which simply means liberation from tyrannic rule, without any 
itive specification of the sort of government that followed; or 

) a term which does describe the ensuing regime but thinks of it only as the 
tatement of the pre-Peisistratid constitution; or finally 

(iii) a term which celebrates the new Cleisthenean order? 


Now (i) is so unlikely that no one has sponsored it, to my knowledge. A 
word so rich in meaning could hardly be just a colorless variant for eleu- 
therous.!?» But if this were its actual sense here, it would offer no positive 
ground for taking this to be "equality of noblemen," since on this hypothesis it 
means no more than liberation from tyranny. (ii) I think no less unlikely, !? for 


12 OD, loc. cit. The solution he offers for this "puzzle" is that Cleisthenes used to his own 
radically different purpose "the ideas and the slogans which had dominated the actual liberation" 
(p. 534). This surely begs the real problem. If /sonomia had meant only a year or two before 
"equality of noblemen" it would be fantastically inept to express the spirit of a new order whose 
immediate enemies were precisely those who did believe in "equality of noblemen" and whose 
basic innovations were designed to break the power of the nobles. No amount of cleverness in the 
art of pouring new wine into old vessels could overcome this flagrant contradiction. To explain 
the difficulty, Ehrenberg would have to argue that Cleisthenes was trying to conciliate the nobles, 
which Ehrenberg rightly denies; and if, per impossible, this had been his real aim, he would have 
reverted to the Solonian Eunomia, which, however inadequate to express the spirit of his own 
constitution, would still be immeasurably closer to it than “equality of noblemen. 

??» Larsen ("Cleisthenes," pp. 6-10) stresses the opposition to tyranny both in this and other 
contexts; but I do not understand him to mean that either in the skolion or any other important text 
Isonomia is merely the contradictory of tyranny. 

?? Contra, F. Jacoby, whose view I shall consider directly. Ehrenberg’s own view would have 
to come under this heading, for it assumes that the skolion was composed "in the years after 514" 
when "there was no difference of aims between the Alemaeonids and the other nobles" (OD, 
P- 531), Now 514 will not do as the terminus post quem: the skolion envisages the liberation of 
Athens as an accomplished fact and could only have been composed after the expulsion of Hip- 
pias at 510, thus forcing Ehrenberg to narrow its dating to the years between 510 and 508. But is 
there any reason to think of those years as a political honeymoon between Cleisthenes and Isag- 
oras, with “no difference of aims" between them other than opposition to tyranny? As Ehrenberg 
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we have not a scrap of evidence that the pre-Peisistratid [340] order was 
termed /sonomia. As Ehrenberg himself has stressed, Solon's own word for 
the general spirit of his reforms was not /sonomia, but Eunomia;!* one would 
therefore expect that only a radical departure from the Solonian constitution 
would prompt the use of the new word. But even if we suppose that i 
right, "equality of noblemen" would still be utterly inept as a description of 
the pre-Peisistratid status quo. The Solonian order, where civic rights were 
apportioned in accordance with income in brutal disregard of birth, could 
scarcely be thought of as “equality of noblemen”; still less could the modifica- 
tion which followed the deposing of Damasias, where the eupatrids were lim- 
ited by law to five archonships, three and two others being reserved for non- 
eupatrid landowners and artisans respectively. '5 

(iii) is by all odds the most likely hypothesis. The use of /sonomia, trivial 
on the first hypothesis, unaccountable on the second, is not only accountable 
but profoundly significant as the expression of the spirit of the Cleisthenean 
reforms, whose combined effect had been, in Aristotle’s phrase, to “give the 
state to the masses.”!6 The only serious objection I can think of to this view 
would issue from Jacoby’s assumption that the skolion expresses an anti- 
Cleisthenean sentiment. But this assumption [341] strikes me as wholly gratu- 
itous.!7 The skolion’s statement that Harmodius and Aristogeiton “made 


himself remarks (p. 540), Cleisthenes must have had a political program and made it “widely 
known" before the second intervention by Cleomenes, else the popular party would not have. 
recalled him and turned to him as its natural leader when it defeated Cleomenes and ousted 
Isugoras. Is it reasonable to think of so radical a program as a last-minute concoction, rather than 
the final expression of a longstanding opposition between the general orientation of Cleisthenes 
and Isagoras, the friend of Sparta? Even apart from this objection, Ehrenberg's case ties him 
down to an excessively narrow dating of the skolion, for which 1 cannot conceive any argument 
other than that this date, and this alone, could support the sense of "equality of noblemen” for 
isonomous, which, of course, is arguing in a circle. The reference of the skolion to Hipparchus as 
"the tyrant” argues for a later date than the years immediately following the time when Hippias 
was the real tyrant and the decisive struggle had to be fought against him. 

14 OD, pp. 534-35; cf. Aspects of the Ancient World, pp. 84-85. 

15 Artist. Ath. Pol. 13, 2. 

16 Ibid., 20, 1. For Cleisthenes as the real founder of Athenian democracy, see both Larsen, 
“Cleisthenes,” and Ehrenberg in OD. 

17 1 say this with profound respect for the greatest living master of Greek historiography. But 
after going through the lengthy and vigorous exposition of his view (Auhis [Oxford, 1949], 
pp. 158ff. and notes, especially notes 52-54 at pp. 339-40), I find only two definite arguments 
for the view that the skolion is anti-Alcmaeonid: that it ascribes the ending of the Peisistratid 
tyranny (i) not to the Alemaconids but to Harmodius and Aristogeiton who (ii) "belonged to one of 
the great clans... , with which Cleisthenes fell out immediately after the expulsion of Hippias” 
(p. 339n.53). (1) I proceed to discuss directly in the text above and in the following note. In the 
case of (ii) no evidence is offered to support the “falling out" of Cleisthenes with the Gephyraioi; 
Herodotus 5, 72, 1 (followed by Arist. Ath. pol. 20, 3) gives seven hundred (noble) families 
on the side of Cleisthenes, three hundred on that of Isagoras; how does Jacoby know that the 
Gephyraioi were with the minority led by Isagoras, who had been “a friend of the tyrants” (Arist. 
ibid., and cf. B. D. Meritt, “Greek Inscriptions,” Hesperia 8 [1939], pp. 48-82, at p. 62)? 
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Athens isonomous" surely cannot be pressed to mean “they, and not the Alc- 
maeonids, made Athens isonomous." This is a drinking-song, not a codicil in 
a legal document, nor the verdict of a historian.!* I can see no reason at all 
why the partisans of Cleisthenes should not glorify the tyrannicides in just 
these words (and also sponsor their heroization) without prejudicing in the 
least the Alcmaeonid services in "making Athens isonomous."!? Nor need we 
[342] suppose that this tribute to the tyrannicides was without practical poli i- 
cal use. None of the many discussions of this topic has taken account of its 
possible connection with a fact that we know from Aristotle: that after Isag- 
oras and his friends had been expelled and the new constitution had been 
promulgated, the kin of the exiled Hippias, Hipparchus, son of Charmus (ar- 
chon at 496/5), was strong enough in Athens to present a grave threat to the 
new regime, and that Cleisthenes created the ostracism to get rid of him.?? In 
such a conflict as this, the Alemaeonids would have every reason to work the 
story of the tyrannicides for all it was worth, and this may well have been both 
the time of the heroization and the date of the composition of the sKolion, 
whose words are not retrospective in tone but voice a fighting mood directed 


1% Though to those who took it as history—a later generation that had no firsthand knowledge 
‘of what had happened—it could be misleading, and Herodotus may have had just this skolion 
(along with other vehicles of the legend) in mind when he wrote more than two generations after 
the event, "in my judgment it was they [the Alemaeonids], much more than Harmodius and 
Aristogeiton, who liberated Athens" (6, 123). Those who had lived through the liberation would 
not have needed this correction. As for Thucydides, his correction of the legend (1, 20, 2; 6, 
S4ff.) is greatly exercised over the eclipse of the real tyrant, Hippias. But it does not seem intent 
on vindicating the Alemaeonid contribution, which it would surely have been if (as Jacoby holds, 
so momentous a historical fact had been suppressed in an “official” version in Hell- 
us; had this been the case, Thucydides would surely have given more effort to putting the 
facts straight than the casual phrase that Hippias was “deposed in the fourth year [after the murder 
of Hipparchus] by the Spartans and the Alcmaconid exiles" (6, 59, 4; cf. 6, 53, 3, where the 
Alcmaeonids are not mentioned at all, and the Spartans seem to be the only liberators). 

1 Bowra (Greek Lyric Poetry (Oxford, 1936], pp. 413f.) seems to me to make the same 
mistake as Jacoby in his interpretation of the skolion, though his conclusion is the very opposite of 
Jacoby's: “They [the Alemaeonids] justified themselves [sc. against the charge of collaborating 
with Sparta in the struggle against Hippias] by falsifying history. They put it about the real 
destroyers of tyranny were not the Spartans, nor even the Alemaeonids, but a pair of blameless 
young heroes," etc. (p. 415). I submit that (a) the “not . . , nor" clauses in the last sentence have 
no support in the text, and (b) even if the skolion were meant to "falsify" history, it could not fool 
the generation that had witnessed the actual events. To meet (b), Bowra would have to date the 
skolion much later than he seems willing to do. Certainly the Alemaeonids would feel much better 
‘about sharing the credit for the liberation with the Athenian tyrannicides than with the Spartan 
army; the less said about Cleomenes in this connection, the better it would be for them; but this is 
quite another matter from saying that in this skolion they are “falsifying history.” 

* Ath, Pol. 22, 3-4, which would be further strengthened if, as Meritt has argued ((above, 
n.17), p. 63), Hippias’ son, the younger Peisistratus, remained in Athens; an ostrakon bearing his 
name has been found in the excavations of the Agora, and Meritt is inclined to assign his archon- 
ship “to one of the available years between 499 and 497." But see, contra, A. W. Gomme, 
“Athenian Notes," AJP 65 (1944), pp. 321-39, here 327-28. 
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against a present enemy.?! The [343] people who composed and sang these 
words were doubtless noblemen; but if these noblemen were Cleisthenean 
partisans, the last thing they could possibly mean by /sonomia under such 
circumstances is “equality of noblemen.” It could not have become the favor- 
ite song of the radical democrats”? unless its /sonomia was precisely the slo- 
gan of the equalitarian democracy which was founded by Cleisthenes and was 
realized in ever-increasing measure throughout the fifth century. 

Nor does Alcmaeon’s fragment offer the slightest aid and comfort to the 
“aristocratic” conception of [sonomia. Ehrenberg?3—and he is not the only 
one?4—calls him “the Pythagorean physician." Now as Heidel has pointed 
out, in what is by far the best extant refutation of the “Pythagoreanism” of 
Alemaeon,?5 the only thing worthy of the name of evidence on [344] which 


21 Raubitschek's recent argument (AJA 55 [1951], pp. 2211.) that the ostracism was instituted 
by Cleisthenes in the same year (487) in which it was first used to expel Hipparchus, son of 
Charmus, fits exactly the words of Androtion (frag. 6, Jacoby) and is perfectly consistent with the. 
wording of Ath. pol. 22, 3-4—the only two texts we have to go by. It fits in with his earlier 
suggestion that 488 is the terminus post quem of the erection of the statue of the tyrannicides by 
Antenor (AJA 44 [1940], p. 58n.2, with references to earlier sponsors of this date and also to other 
studies which reject it; to the latter K. Schefold, Museum Helveticum 3 [1946], pp. 591T. should 
now be added), If Raubitschek's argument is accepted, it would suggest (on the above theory) a 
dating for the skolion which fully accounts for the feature I mentioned above, n. 13 sub fin 
However, the suggestion I make above is obviously not tied to Raubitschek's theories. An earlier 
date for the enactment of ostracism—say, the year of Hipparchus’ archonship (496), which, since 
the archonship was still elective (Ath. pol. 22, 5), must have marked a high tide of his influence— 
would do almost as well. On no account could I accept Carcopino's view (Les Origines de 
l'ostracisme |Paris, 1935], p. 23) that the ostracism was enacted in 507 on the sole ground that "la. 
constitution de Clisthéne forme un tout indivisible”; it would surely be more than three years from 
the expulsion of Hippias before his Athenian kinsman could live down the Peisistratid disgrace 
and begin to recoup his political fortune. 

2 Cf, Aristoph. Wasps 1225. 

2) OD, p. 535. Cf. Larsen, "Cleisthenes," p. 9, who speaks of Alcmaeon as "a Pythagorean 
from Crotor 

24 Zeller's is typical of the earlier view. He includes Alemacon in his chapter on “The Pythag- 
oreans,” though his examination of Alemaeon's doctrine leads only to the conclusion that Alc- 
maeon was "considerably influenced by the Pythagorean philosophy, without having actually 
adopted it in its totality,” History of Greek Philosophy, | (Eng. tr., London, 1881), p. 562. Recent 
writers are more guarded: K. Freeman, Companion to the Pre-Socratics (Oxford, 1946), p. 135: 
"Alemaeon may or may not have been a Pythagorean.” 

25 "The Pythagoreans and Greek Mathematics," AJP 61 (1940), pp. iff. But Heidel weakened 
his case unnecessarily by swallowing Burnet's assumption (Early Greek Philosophy [4th ed., 
1930}, p. 194) that “Alcmaeon dedicated his treatise” to the Pythagoreans Brotinus, Leon, 
Bathyllus (rade elexe . . . Brotindi etc.). There is really no reason for this view. We have no 
parallels for dedications in this period. A discourse which takes the form of personal address, as 
of Empedocles to Pausanias, conveys exhortation or instruction and does not imply agreement 
with the views previously held by the addressee. In this case Alcmaeon is surely opposing the 
Pythagorean faith, for he starts off by declaring that (only) the gods can attain saphéneia about ta 
aphanea, the very things which figured prominently in Pythagorean theology and cosmology, and 


goes on to limit inquiry to things determinable by means of evidential inference, tekmairesthai, 
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such a characterization could rest is Aristotle's statement?6 that he may have 
derived doctrine of opposites from the Pythagoreans. The only reason 
offered by Aristotle for this possibility is that “he expressed himself similarly 
to them.” But when we compare Alcmaeon’s opposites as listed by Aristotle 
himself in this passage (and also with those listed by Aétius at B4), we find 
that the two pairs which, on any view (including Aristotle's own), are charac- 
teristic of Pythagoreanism—the Peras-Apeiron, Odd-Even contrasts—are 
conspicuously missing and are indeed utterly alien to Alemaeon's thought 
according to all our other information about it.?? Moreover, the Pythagorean 
concept of Harmonia is as different from Alcmaeon’s concept of /sonomia (in 
B4) as from the general, Ionian, view from which Alemaeon's is doubtless 
derived.?8 The general view of harmonious order in pre-Socratic cosmology 
and Hippocratic medicine is that of equality, i.e., the 1/1 ratio.?? But the 
Pythagorean discoveries of the concordant intervals in music led them to quite 
different ratios expressive of Harmonia: the 2/1, 3/2, 4/3 ratios, each of them 
pairs of unequal numbers and thus obviously contrary to the pattern of Zso- 
nomia. At the same time, Pythagoreanism was a deeply dualistic worldview 
in a sense which is without parallel in Alemacon or any other of the physi: 
ologoi or medical writers.*° The basic Pythagorean opposites, Peras-Apeiron, 
Odd-Even, are designated Good and Evil principles [345] respectively; whence 
it would follow that the normal pattern of good order which this philosophy 
would inspire would not be equality of the Good to the Evil principles, but the 
preponderance of the Good over the Evil. We simply do not know enough 
about their system to be able to say just how these two ideas—the inequality 
involved in musical harmonies and that required by the moral dualism of their 
metaphysics—would be merged in theory and applied to politics.?! But what 
we do know is enough to show the opposition of the general lines of Pythag- 
orean thought to Alemaeon's pattern of /sonomia, so that we have no right, 
without positive evidence to the contrary, to tar Alemaeon with the Pythag- 


which expresses a very different temper of mind from that which would accept all kinds of 
Mystical doctrines on the strength of the autos epha of Pythagoras. 
E Metaph. 9864268. For the correct reading see Ross, ad loc., and Heidel, (above, n. 25) 
7 1 have made this point and the one immediately following in a different connection in a 
review of Raven's Pyrhagoreans and Eleatics, Gnomon 25 (1953), pp. 291. (**.181T.) 
tion III, below, pp. 108-10. 
Equality and Justice in Early Greek Cosmologies,” CP 42 (1947), pp. 156ft. 


CF. my remarks in ("Theology and Phi i fi 
y s yey and Philosophy in Early Greek Thought,") PQ 2 (1952; 
PP. HORT. and nn. (**1.181f. and nn.). 4 "E 
iy ang Ne most plausible guess is that it would favor some sort of hierarchic political order, a rule 
Py the “wise” whose understanding of Peras confers on them unilateral authority to govern the 
ate. (CI. E. L. Minar, Early Pythagorean Politics (Baltimore, 1942), pp. 98ff.) This is not 


inconsistent with the acceptance of equali form of io i 
ceptance of equality in the e erre etd da 
ENSAR. pt quality in the form of the ralio in corrective justice (Arist. 
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orean brush. If we had found the Pythagoreans themselves using the term 
Isonomia, we might concede for it the sense of "equality of noblemen," 
though we would then have to break our heads over the question whether what 
little we know, or think we know, of Pythagorean politics is aptly expressed 
by such a sense.?? Fortunately, we need not agonize over this problem in the 
present argument. All we have on our hands is a text which in no proper sense 
is “Pythagorean” either in authorship [346] or derivation; its true affinities are 
with Ionian medicine and physiologia; and if we are to regard it, as I believe 
we should, as a generalization from politics, we must look for the political 
model which inspired it not in the Pythagorean movement, but in the general 
advance of democracy throughout the Greek world, especially in Ionia where, 
I believe, the generalization first arose. Further discussion of this latter point 
must await the third section of this paper. 


It 


1 do not wish to dwell longer on the historical priority of /sonomia as the name 
of democracy, important as this is in its own context. It is the meaning of the 
word which I shall seek to ascertain in the remainder of this essay. For while 
Démokratia does no more than describe a fact, /sonomia expresses an idea, 
indeed a whole set of ideas, by which the partisans of democracy justified the 
rule of the people. These ideas were so appealing in themselves, and so ap- 
pealingly expressed by /sonomia, that well before the fifth century had run its 
course the word was being borrowed by the proponents of alternative forms of 
government. The Thebans in a well-known passage in Thucydides? speak of 
their own political order as Oligarchia isonomos. Even Plato in the Seventh 
Letter speaks ingratiatingly of his own ideal as that of a “just and isonomos 


32 For various views see Minar, Early Pythagorean Politics; G. Thomson, Aeschylus and 
‘Athens (London, 1941), pp. 210ff.; K. von Fritz, Pythagorean Politics in Southern Italy (New 
York, 1940), Ch. 5; A. Delatte, Essai sur la politique pythagoricienne (Liege, 1922). I agree with 
Minar that in its origins and throughout the fifth century Pythagoreanism was generally anti- 
democratic. But I believe he is wrong in thinking of them as proponents of “an aristocracy of the 
landed nobles" (Early Pythagorean Politics, p. 111); as I have remarked elsewhere (Review of 
A. D. Winspear, The Genesis of Plato's Thought), PR 51 [1942], p. 423), at the time when 
Pythagoreanism was a political innovation, its "intellectual aristocracy must have appeared as a 
challenge to the ancien régime of hereditary aristocracy.” But this does not exclude in the least an 
eventual Pythagorean alliance with the conservatives against the popular forces, which seems to 
be implied by the most reliable of all our historical texts on this topic, that of Polyb. 2, 39, 14: 
the burning down of the Pythagorean sunhedria must have been a popular revolt since it led to the 
"destruction of the leading men of each city.” This, in turn, does not preclude a later accommoda- 
tion to democracy on the part of some Pythagoreans, as of Archytas at Tarentum. On all this see 
especially von Fritz, Pythagorean Politics, pp. 97. 

33 3, 62, 3; to be discussed in Section III, below. 
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constitution. "3^ What values lent such splendor to the word that even rivals 
and critics of democracy were eager to poach on enemy territory and use for 
their own purposes a word which continued to take pride of place in the 
vocabulary of the partisans of democracy?55 

Let us begin with the second word in the compound. Does it mean “distri- 
bution” (deriving -nomia from nemein, “to distribute") or "law" (taking 
-nomia as a derivative of nomos with the [347] sense of law")? Ehrenberg 
has argued for the former,?^ and his arguments suffice to show that among the 
many associations of /sonomia in fifth- and fourth-century usage, that of isa 
nemein would be one and, at times, might even be the dominant sense in the 
speaker's mind.5? Now “equal distribution” fits perfectly the deeply rooted 
notion of the democratic state as a common pool of rights and privileges 
equally shared by all its citizens.?* Nevertheless, I do not believe this is the 
primary meaning of /sonomia as generally understood—i.e., the one which 
most people would take as the literal sense of the word, rather than one of its 
implications and allusions. Its proper meaning, I believe, is definitely nor 
equality of distribution but equality of law; and this for the following reason. 

In the parallel compounds, anomia, eunomia, autonomia, the derivation of 
-nomia from nemein is either impossible or unlikely. It is flatly impossible in 
the case of anomia which, as Heinimann has reminded us, already occurs in 


= Ep. 7, 326d; and cf. Menex, 239a; and see below, n.78. Plato's willingness to appropriate 
the word in the Seventh Letter is all the more remarkable in view of the scorn he had heaped on 
isonomikos, Isonomia many years earlier (Rep. 8.561e, 563b) in his wholesale attack on demo- 
cratic ideas and institutions 

** Isonomia politike is the onoma euprepes pat excellence among the democratic leaders, 
Thuc. 3, 82, 8. /sonomia has a similar, though less striking, function in Isocr. Areop. 20; also 
Aeschines 1, 5, with n. 70, below. 

In his RE article, cited above, n. 11. He seems to surrender the view in Aspects of the 
Ancient World, p. 75. Larsen (* p: Sn. 13) remarks that nomos “is derived from a root 
meaning "to distribute or divide," but the question is whether it is formed directly from some 
noun with this primary meaning or from the latter noun nomos meaning "law," and refers to 
Ehrenberg's RE article. I hope that my discussion will be a decisive answer to this question. The 
varlier view had favored the derivation from nemein: R. Hirzel, Themis (Leipzig, 1907), 
Pp. 2431F., widely followed , by G. Busolt, Griechische Staatskunde 1 (3rd cd., Munich 
1920), p. 418. j j 
a, N col. 293 of his RE article, be collects the passages in which isa nemein occurs, some of 
hem in direct association with the idea of democracy, and also isón tunchanein or isa echein (the 
direct result of isa nemein), 
uj. V5; e.g., Statements to this effet by the opponents or critics of democracy: ps Xen. Ath 
ol. 1, 2; Plato Rep. 557a; Arist. Pol. 127522-23 with bô, et passim, and by prodemocratic 
Sources: Lys. 25, 3; Demosth. 21, 67; 24, 59; and 51, 11. Most striking is the expression em- 
ployed by Herodotus (3, 80, 2 and 3, 142, 3) for the institution of sanomia: that of making power 
common" (es meson katatheinai or tithenai), the same expression used by Aristophanes in the 

vclesiazusae (602) for the communizing of property. 
nee und Physis (Schweizerische Beiträge zur Altertumswissenschaft, Heft 1 (Basel, 
5]. p. 64, to whose discussion of nomos in archaic thought, pp. 61ff., I am greatly indebted. 


isthene: 
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adjectival form in Hesiod (Th. 307). The Titan, Typhon, is "terrible, outra- 
geous (hubristén), and lawless (anomon)." In anomos here -nomos could only 
refer to [348] law, though, to be sure, the law in question here would not be 
positive, written law. Ehrenberg has rightly stressed the point that nomos did 
not acquire the sense of positive law before the sixth century.?? The earl 
sense of the word is that which survives in the Agraphos nomos of the classi- 
cal period; it is that of custom, usage, employed, of course, not merely as a 
descriptive term, but also (and always so in moral contexts) as a vehicle of the 
strongest normative import, to denote that divinely sanctioned order whose 
observance is of the essence of justice.?! The [349] (substantival) opposite to 
anomos in the epic is eunomia, as we see from the earliest instance of this 
latter compound at Od. 17, 487: "the gods in the guise of strangers . . . visit 
the cities, observing the hubris and the eunomié of man." Eunomié cannot 


40 Aspects of the Ancient World, p. 75. His own statement of the point goes too far: “It is 
beyond doubt that nomos did not gain the meaning of ‘law’ before the end of the sixth century." 
(For a similar view as now “generally recognized,” see Heinimann, Nomos und Physis, p. 72.) By 
“law” here Ehrenberg understands the “unity of traditional and enacted standards" (p. 91 
since nomos always had the sense of “traditional” standards, the question is whether it was not 
stretched to include positive enactment till the end of the sixth century. Such a late date seems to 
me inadmissible, since as soon as written law was introduced, i.e., by the end of the seventh 
century, the general use of Diké would include the observance of written, along with that of 
unwritten, law, and Nomos, as the rule whose observance constitutes Diké, would be correspond- 
ingly enlarged. This is exactly what happened to Thesmos; originally “traditional usage” (Od. 23, 
296, lektroio palaiou thesmon), it is used as the name of Draco's law (/.G. P, 61) and by Solon, 
frag. 24, 18, Diehl, for his own written enactments. Theognis, 54, saying of the new masters of 
Megara that they formerly "knew neither dikas nor nomous" (echoing Od. 9, 215 [so Heinimann, 
p. 62n.13], with the significant substitution of nomous for themistas), is surely using Nomos in 
just this enlarged sense; the laws which these new men did not know, since “they ranged like deer 
outside the Polis," are the laws of the Polis which by this time (middle of 6th century) would 
certainly include written laws. The disputed text of Solon, frag. 24, 16, Diehl (nomou of Dichl's 
first edition versus homou of the second, favored by Ehrenberg and many others) cannot, of 
course, be used as an argument against my view. On my view nomou would be possible and 
would make a better reading, since xoéter vópov . . . £geEa matches beuatifully Binv te xci 


Sixnv ovvagpóoag (both clauses presenting the junction of similar opposites, Kraros/bia and 


š in these lines would match that of thesmos/diké in the 


nomos! dike); and the idea of nomos/dil 
next two Verses, 

41 [n this respect Nomos is strictly parallel to Diké and Themis: all three may denote no more 
than a uniformity of human life without any particular moral connotation; e.g.. Od. 24, 255, the 
dikë geronton is to rest after a bath; Od. 14, 130, weeping and lamentation is themis gunaikos 
when her husband has perished far from home; Aleman, frag. 93, Diehl, ornichón nomós, which 
probably means "the ways of birds (cf. Heinimann, Nomos und Physis, pp. 64-65); and Her- 
odotus, 8, 89, 1, en cheirén nomói, which means “in hand-to-hand fighting” (cf. J. L. Myres, 
Political Ideas of the Greeks [1927], p. 248, who observes that here the word comes “very near to 
Aeschylus’ use of the verb for ‘wielding’ a shield or other implement"). Beyond this morally 
neutral sense, all three words have, of course, the specifically moral sense of “right usage." 
Hesiod’s employment of anomos in conjunction with hubristés at Th. 307 may be compared with 
a corresponding expression in the Odyssey in terms of Diké and Themis: the Cyclopes are 
hubristai . . . oude dikaioi (9, 175) and (106) athemistoi. 
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mean here "good distribution"; for what the gods are looking for in this con- 
text is not whether there is good distribution, but proper observance of the 
sacred Nomos of respect for strangers.?? Finally, in Autonomia we encounter a 
distinctly later term,*? which may be even later than /sonomia; and here we 
see all over again how strongly -nomia in a compound would carry the sense 
of "law," though here, of course, with a strong accent on positive legislati 
which was entirely absent in Anomos and Eunomia. It is unlikely, to say the 
least, that those who used Autonomia, in contrast to despotism, to denote 
"(being ruled by) one's own law" would normally employ the parallel /so- 
nomia in any sense other than that of "(being ruled by) equal law. 

If “equality of law" is then the literal sense of /sonomia, it poses imme- 
diately the question whether it means merely (i) “equality before the law” or 
(ii) “equality maintained through law.” The first is not only compatible with 
the literal sense of the word but is even the most natural rendering of it. 
Nevertheless, it is clear on historical grounds, and it is now generally agreed, 
that this is nor the full meaning of /sonomia.*4 For unequal laws, i.e., laws 
which sanction the unequal distribution of political rights and privileges to 
different social classes, might be upheld quite "equally," i.e., impartially. This 
is precisely the [350] central conception of the Solonian reforms. Solon" 
"equal^5 laws for the noble and the base” define sharply graded political privi- 
they restrict the magistracies to the members of the upper-income 
46 But the seriousness of the intent of their impartial application is 
witnessed by the admission of every citizen to the courts before which ordi- 
nary suits could be tried and the magistrates themselves could be called to 
account under the law.?? It is instructive that these reforms which go so far in 
the direction of judicial equality should not have been termed /sonomia in 


le 


classe: 


2 ES e this would agree with Ehrenberg's present view, Aspects of the Ancient World, 
pp. 75-76. 

* The first occurrence of autonomos is in Herodotus (LSJ, 
Waters, Places 16. 

^! See Ehrenberg's excellent remarks on this point in his RE article, cols, 295ff. 

*5 The word is homoiós ( 18, Diehl), but this may well carry the sense of equality; see 
my "Equality and Justice" (above, n. 29), n. 51. The sen: 
illuminated by "straight. n the following lin 
cl. frag. 3, 37, Diehl) of the corrupt aristocracy, i.e., undeviating, impartial justi 

* See on this my “Solonian Justice,” CP 41 (1946), pp. 79-80 (**1.51-52 
at s Pol. 127433, "he constituted the jury-courts from all the citizens,” including the théte: 
un 7. 3). We can assume that it would be through appeals to a popular court (ij els và 
» els sd io en, Ath. Po. 9. 1) that the peole would exercise the power "to call magistrates 
we G s 1274317; cf. 1281034). The only limit to the full judicial equality here granted 
oe vos d be the continuing jurisdiction of the Areopagus over cases of homicide (the 
shea on the jury-courts "had the decision in all matters both public and private,” Ath. Pol 
eu be read with this qualification) and its power to "guard the laws," "supervise the 

stitution,” and "call offenders to account" (Ath. Pol. 8, 4). 


cf. also Hippocr. On Airs, 
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either Solon's poems, whose ideal is Eunomia (frag. 3, Diehl), or any of our 
later sources. 

No less instructive is the case of Sparta. Dedicated to the conception of the 
“lordship of the law" (despotes nomos),* exemplary throughout the Greek 
world for its stern fidelity to law, its watchword was Eunomia,*? not Iso- 
nomia, and this for the good reason that its members, though social "peers" 
(homoioi), were not political equals; the hereditary status of kings and nobles 
entitled them to constitutional privileges denied to their fellow citizens.°° That 
Isonomia was not applied to the [351] aristocratic regime of Sparta by its most 
ardent sympathizers! is powerful witness to the fact that what the word as- 
serts is not merely that the laws should be equally upheld, but that they should 
be equal in the wholly different sense of defining the equal share of all the 
citizens in the control of the state. This is the sense it carries in Herodotus, 
who uses it to denote the "communizing" of political power, its transference 
into the hands of the masses;5? and this is abundantly borne out by later uses 
of Isonomia to express the peculiar ethos of the equalitarian state. 53 

But if this is the right sense of the word, why should it not mean "equal 
distribution"? Because “equal distribution" says too much, as “equ; ity before 
the law" says too little. For what is conceived as equally distributed in /so- 
nomia is restricted to Nomos, i.e., to the political domain. Long before the 
term /sonomia had been coined, there had been a perfectly good word for 
"equal distribution," /somoiria; the adjective isomoros already occurs in 
Homer (//. 15, 209). When the embattled peasantry of Attica rebelled against 


48 Herodotus 7, 104, 4 

^» Cf, Ehrenberg, Aspects of the Ancient World, pp. 77ff., and the CQ papers by Andrews and 
Wade-Gery to which he refers at p. 81n.1, Eunomia is also the term which Pindar (J. 5, 22) 
applies to the aristocratic order of Aegina. 

50 The case of the kings is too obvious to call for documentation; for the exclusive eligibility of 
the nobles to the Gerousia, see G. Gilbert, Constitutional Antiquities of Sparta and Athens (Eng. 
tr., London, 1895), p. 48n.2. 

51 The one instance which might be adduced as evidence against this statement, Isocr. Panath, 
s that the Spartans established /sonomia and Dë- 


the alternative reading of isotimous. 

52 See n. 38, above. 

s3 Cf. especially Thuc. 6, 38, 5; Plato Rep. 561e, 563b. In all this | do not mean, of course, 
that to the democrats themselves Eunomia and Isonomia would be mutually exclusive terms; they 
would certainly think of the good observance of their “equal” constitution as eutomeisthai (so 
e.g., Aeschines 1, 5). One could hardly claim Zsonomia to the exclusion of Eunomia, though 
Eunomia could be, and was claimed, by those who would have no truck with /sonomia, e.g., by 
Plato in the Republic (425a et passim), where /sonomia occurs only as a term of abuse (n. 34, 
above). 
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eupatrid oppression, they did ask for /somoiria,5* and their demands included 
redivision [352] of the land as well as redistribution of political rights and 
privileges. We know what happened to their demands. They got under Solon a 
share, though nothing like an equal share, of political power. On the score of 
economic equality, they got nothing at all, beyond cancellation of debts se- 
cured on the debtor's person and the emancipation of those who had fallen 
into slavery through debt.55 In the subsequent development of Athenian de- 
mocracy, the separation of the two demands became formally complete. The 
demand for political equality, first voiced by only the poorest sections of the 
démos, became the first article of the democratic creed and was progressively 
implemented in waves of far-reaching reforms which swept away one by one 
all constitutional guarantees of political privilege for the upper classes.56 
The demand for equality in the land was quickly dropped from the responsi- 
ble democratic platform. It was only under the tyrant, Peisistratus,?? never 
again under Cleisthenes, or Pericles, or Cleon, or any other democratic leader 
that the landless were [353] given Attic land by the state.5* In Athens such a 
demand became a lost cause, the desperate hope of the wholly dispossessed,59 


*: So much I hope will be conceded from Solon's refusal to grant "to the base Isomoiria of the 
rich fatherland with the good” in frag. 23, Diehl. The people’s demand for redivision of the land 
is amply attested in our sources (Ath, Pol. 11, 2; Plut. Sol. 13, 3 and 16, 1), as well as the general 
claim to equality (Plut. Sol. 14, 2); the slogan /somoiria would be the natural vehicle for the 
demand for redivision of the land (Arh. Pol. 11, 2; Plut. Sol. 13, 3 and 16, 1) backed by the 
neral claim to equality (to ison, Plut. Sol. 14, 2). 1 believe it is misleading to suggest (Ehren- 
berg in his RE article, col, 298) that the demand for equality played no part in the earlier struggles 
of the people against the aristrocracy and came to the fore only later in the struggle against 
tyranny. In this instance the demand was for 1o ison and isomoiria as well as for Dike. 

55 For the interpretation of the economic aspects of Solon's reforms, see my “Solonian Justice" 
(cited above, n. 45), pp. 73. (** 1.421f.). They consist mainly in the legal provision which made 
all debts secured on the debtor's person unenforceable by law, as well as (probably) the use of 
state funds to ransom Athenian citizens already sold as slaves in foreign lands. The latter would 

Brive iade difesa gf hades redistribution of property: but that is as far as 
Solon went 

*^ The Cleisthenean constitution, 508 s.c., and the subsequent reforms listed at Arh. Pol. 22, 
-3: the reforms of Ephialtes, 462; admission of Zeugitai to eligibility for appointment by lot to 
archonship, 457; pay for jury-service and for Councillors, ca. 450; pay for attendance at the 
sembly, soon after 403. 

57 Though this is only 


ait p. 79 (**1.51). 
k ihe Athenian empire did give land to the landless (some ten thousand Athenians may have 
left Athens a 


Casi al Dictionary |1949]), but only at the price of expatriation. That a good many of the 
slesoets etme from the poorer classes is what we would expect; and we know from /G /? 45(B) 
tat least in some cases the cleruchy was reserved exclusively to the zeugitai and the rhétes. 
Men inl scd as though redivision of the land was a regular feature of democratic revolu- 
ie ee (t ud 40, 3) and cites “redivision of estates" as one cause of oligarchic 
ous id ol. 130545; cf. also the undertaking not to countenance "cancellation of private 
P o of the land or the houses of Athenians” in the heliastie oath apud Demosth. 24 
imocr.), 149. From these facts alone we could infer that the hope of redivision of the land 
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who never once had the chance to get sponsorship for it from even the most 
extreme of demagogues. We can see now precisely why /somoiria could never 
serve as the watchword of the democratic state; it was too deeply compro- 
mised with redivision of the land.9? The banner which was to fly from the 
democratic masthead had to proclaim the equal share of all the citizens in the 
laws yet also to pledge the state to maintain by these same laws the established 
inequalities of property.5! What slogan would fit this purpose better than /so- 
nomia? [354] 

If this interpretation is correct, /sonomia is the record of a defeat for the 
poorest section of the démos. It signalizes that paradox of Greek democratic 
society: the astonishing fact that the man who, as citizen, shares the kingly 
dignity, the sovereign power of the démos, may yet as a private individual 
labor under the indignity of utter destitution.©? Everyone must have felt the 
discrepancy, though it was only the conservatives who dragged this skeleton 
out of the democratic closet. No impartial estimate of the democratic state can 
close its eyes to the consequences of this contradiction in terms of moral 
degradation, political corruption, and ceaseless class conflict, to which Plato 


remained alive in the poorest strata of Athenian society; and this is confirmed by the vogue of 
utopian communistic schemes such as that of the Ecclesiazusae, though this also tells us that such 
demands were not a serious threat to the propertied classes, else they could not be joked about so 
good-naturedly on the public stage. We can also learn something from the proposals of conserva- 
tives like Isocrates (Peace 24; To Phil. 120; Areop. 35) and Aristotle (Pol. 1320a36ff.) for settling 
the destitute on small plots of land. 

It can hardly be an accident that /somoiria, so natural a vehicle for the democratic concept of 
the state as an equalitarian community, is never used for this purpose in any surviving fifth- or 
fourth-century historical or political source. Its application to democracy at Thuc. 6, 39, 1 does 
jal share of each and every citizen in the state but to the equal shares of the three 
e (the rich, the wise, and the masses). In legal contexts the word is used of 
n an estate (Demosth. 48, 19; Is. 1, 2, and 35), which shows how strongly the 
word retains its connection with allotment of property, as in /I. 15, 209 and 704-5, and Solon 
frag, 23, Diehl. 

^! Cf. the heliastic oath (n. 59, above), and the declaration of the archón epónymus on his 
induction “that everyone will have and hold to the end of his term of office whatever (property) he 
possessed at the beginning of his office" Arh. Pol. 56, 2. The most likely date of the introduction. 
of both pledges is the time of the Solonian reforms; Bonner and Smith, Administration of Justice 
from Homer to Aristotle | (Chicago, 1930), p. 62, assume that the declaration of the archon 
eponymus is "at least as early as 683-82," but without positive evidence. The need for such a 
pledge would be felt most acutely after widespread agitation for redistribution of property which, 
so far as we know, did not arise until the end of this century. 

62 | am not ignoring the fact that the poor could and did use their political power to extract all 
kinds of economic tribute from the state at the expense of their wealthier fellow-citizens and/or 
the “allies.” A very considerable redistribution of property was achieved indirectly by these 
but in the last analysis they were only palliatives, never cures, for the chronic malady of 
poverty. The man who depended on the heliastic rriobolon for his daily food and that of his family 
(Aristoph. Wasps 300ff.) was in a very poor position to maintain self-respecting independence 
vis-à-vis the rich. 


mea 
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with merciless logic directs our attention.® Yet it would be an even graver 
distortion of history to overdraw, as Plato does, this negative side of the pic- 
ture. If the landless did not get land, they got in /sonomia more than the 
common people had yet won for themselves anywhere else since the dawn of 
history. Hitherto material progress had normally been coeval with the concen- 
tration of both political and economic power in the hands of kings and nobles. 
Isonomia refused to countenance either the ancient monopoly of law in the 
hands of a hereditary aristocracy or the claims to political privilege of the new 
plutocracy whose social power rivaled that of the old nobility. It promised the 
poorest citizen an equal right in the law-making, law-administering, law- 
enforcing power of the state. It expressed the spirit [355] of a constitution, 
hitherto undreamed of in civilized society, which declared that the poor man’s 
share in law and political office was equal to that of the noble and the rich.6* 
This was implied in /sonomia, and one can see why a word which id so 
much should pass from a description of a special feature of democracy into a 
name for the whole constitution. The same thing happened in the case of 
Iségoria and Isokratia,® but with nothing like the success of /sonomia. Equal 
law, equal liberty of speech, equal power in government—each of these 
seizes on features so essential to democracy that none of them could exist 
without the others, none could be realized without the support of the whole 
constitution, so that any of them singly could serve to designate the whole. It 
is an impressive witness to the importance which the members of the demo- 
cratic Polis attached to its equal law that /sonomia should be their favorite 
ideological slogan, pre-eminent over even /ségoria and Iso 


But there is something more in /sonomia than the sense that we have so far 
explored. Thi: a subtler, more elusive meaning, and it is hard to state it 
without overstating it. Yet the attempt must be made, for to omit it would be 
to ignore a part of its meaning, which was not only a vital part of democratic 
ideology but accounts in large measure for the appeal of /sonomia to more 
conservative shades of political opinion. I can best suggest what this is by 
calling attention to the fact that the junction of equality and law may be read 
not only in the sense of law as the guarantee of equality, but also in the 


* Rep. 421e ff.; Laws 715b and 832b, c. 

^* Eur. Suppl. 404-37. 

© Herodotus 5, 78 and 5, 92, a, 1 respectively. In none of the other fifth- and fourth-century 
instances known to me (Eupolis, 291; ps.-Xen. Ath. Pol. 1, 12; Xen. Cyr. L 3, 10; Demosth. 21, 
124) does /ségoria seem to stand as a generalized expression for democracy, though the impor- 
tance attached to the idea which it expresses is, of course, enormous (see, e.g., Eur. Suppl. 435- 
41). Nor do I know of any such usage of /sokratia outside of Herodotus. 
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converse sense of equality as the guarantee of law. In the former sense, which 
has occupied our attention in the preceding section, law appears as the means 
to the end of political equality; in the latter, law, or the rule of law, is the end, 
political equality is the means to [356] this end. To take the word in this latter 
sense is to assert that its conformity to law will be ensured by its equalitarian 
distribution of political power. It is my contention that to a thoughtful demo- 
crat /sonomia would convey both of these senses, though one or the other 
might predominate in different contexts, and that the latter sense will account, 
as the former alone would not, for the reluctant admiration which even oppo- 
nents of democracy could feel for /sonomia. 

Long before Aristotle produced his classical formulation of the Rule of 
Law,® it had been the conviction of the democrats that their constitution, and 
theirs alone, measured up this ideal.6? Thus, to take comparatively late ex- 
pressions of this conviction, Demosthenes identifies democracy with govern- 
ment by law in explicit contrast to both monarchy and oligarchy;9* Aeschines 
remarks that “tyrannies and oligarchies are governed by the tempers of their 
lords, democratic states by the established laws."6? On what grounds would 
they justify this conviction? What is there about their state which makes dem- 
ocrats assert so confidently that it alone is governed by law? The question 
unfortunately remains unanswered in the orators, probably because the an- 
swer seemed too obvious to themselves and their audience to call for state- 
ment and discussion. It seems to be taken for granted in Aeschines’ cursory 
contrast between “the oligarchs and those who are governed by an unequal 
constitution” [357] and the Athenians, “who have the equal and lawabiding 
constitution,””° without any responsible encounter with the question why an 
“equal constitution” should be in fact more “law-abiding” than an “unequal” 
one.?! For an account of the nexus between equality and the rule of law, we 


© Pol. 128638T., 1287a19fT. 

©? "The assessment of the historical accuracy of this claim is not my business in this paper; all 
that matters strictly to my argument is that the conviction was actually held by the democrats 
themselves, which one would hardly suspect from Aristotle's identification of “extreme democ- 
racy” with “mass-rule” against the “rule of law" (Pol. 1292a5ff.). If 1 may venture an unsup- 
ported opinion, it is that, in spite of a margin of ever-present lawlessness, radical democracy did 
substantially conform to the rule of law both in constitutional design (e.g., the graphé para- 
nomén) and in the bulk of its day-to-day practice. 1 do think, however, that the Attic orators were 
wrong in blanketing oligarchy as a whole with the charge of lawlessness; there is no good reason 
to doubt that an enlightened oligarchy, like that of Thebes, would substantially conform in its way 
to the ideal of the rule of law. The Attic orators could only make their point stick by picking out 
lawless oligarchies, of which there were doubtless plenty. 

8 6 (2 Phil.), 25 for the first, 24 (Ag. Timocr.), 75-76 for the second. 

© | (Ag. Timarch.), 4. 

7? Ibid., p. 5. As Ehrenberg has remarked, isén kai ennomon here is doubtless a periphrasis for 
Isonomia. 

71 Aeschines! reasoning, such as it is, is that "in a democracy the persons of the citizens and the. 
constitution are safeguarded by the laws, while those of tyrants and oligarchs (are safeguarded) by 
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must go back to a time when habit had not yet turned a profound idea into a 
shallow dogma. 

Otanes’ main argument for /sonomia in the Debate on Constitutions is that 
this will be a law-abiding state, free from the lawlessness of tyranny. But he 
does not rest his case with asserting and documenting the tyrant's hubris. He 
adds an explanation of the causes of the tyrant’s flouting of the holy restraints 
of Dike which is our first Western record of a revolutionary advance in man's 


understanding of the problem of government. The traditional explanation of 
the perversion of justice by its official guardians had been couched in terms of 
purely personal morality. Hesiod’s bitter invectives against the bribe-eating 
kings had been premised on the assumption that their crooked judgements 


were caused by their personal “foolishness” and “evil Mind.”?? There is never 
a hint in all his complaints that their offenses against Diké might be due to the 
essential injustice of the institutions which made them the irresponsible dis- 
pensers of law and judgement. Even Solon, who, unlike Hesiod, is most 
emphatically a political reformer, has no clear perception of the fact that un- 
equal political privilege is per se the source of the Dysnomia of the eupatrids. 
He blames their political vices on their personal immorality: “they know [358] 
not how to restrain themselves from excess, nor to order their pleasures in 
peaceableness of life."7? Indeed even Plato, who understood as well as any- 
one ever did the interdependence of personal and social virtue, was to remain 
under the spell of the moralistic oversimplification of the problem of social 
justice. He holds that a man whose personal wisdom and virtue meet the high 
standards of philosophic perfection, should be entrusted with absolute, irre- 
sponsible power, and that his personal integrity, armed with sufficient re- 
sources of persuasion and compulsion, could and would establish the per- 
fectly just state.74 

The exponent of democracy in Herodotus strikes out along a radically dif- 
ferent path when he traces the vices of tyranny to the vicious scheme of un- 
equal power of which the tyrant’s personal character is itself the inevitable 
victim. The tyrant's hub: ays Otanes, is the result not of the envy which is 


suspicion and armed force," i.e., that democratic law does the job which coercive force does in 
undemocratic states. Taken at face value this is nonsense, since, on the one hand, law is no 
monopoly of democracy and, on the other, democratic law has also coercive sanctions. What 
Aeschines doubtless means to say is that in democracy law has the added sanction of voluntary 
compliance and is, to that extent, a better safeguard of the person and the constitution. This is a 
valuable insight so far as it goes, but it ignores the vital question why coercive power should also 
be used more law-abidingly in the "equal" constitutions. 
7? Op. 38-41, 260-64. 
” Frag. 3, 9-10, Diehl; cf. 4, 3-5, Diehl. The charge of adikos noos, frag. 3, 7, is repeated 
from Hesiod, Op, 260. 

™ This is the view of the Republic and the Politicus. Itis not withdrawn in the Laws, where Plato 
merely gives up the hope that such a person can be found (691c, d; 713c); see especially 876c, d. 
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common to all men,?5 but of the special privilege of his position. “Even the 
best of men," he asserts, placed in the tyrant's seat of irresponsible power, 
*would be changed from his wonted mind." When he defends the rule of the 
people under the rubric of /sonomia, Otanes does not idealize the people's 
virtue. He does not claim that the people's rule will be good because the 
people are just and wise. He says only that their rule will be responsible and 
equal, assuming that it will be saved by this very fact from the hubris which 
not even the best of monarchs can avoid. He believes that the power of any 
man in office, when counterpoised against the equal power of his fellows to 
bring him to judgment under the law, will be held under constraint of equality 
within the just limits of lawful rule. 

It is this sense of /sonomia—that of an equalitarian distribution of political 
power, assuring responsible and, therefore, law-abiding government— which 
best explains the use of Oligarchia isonomos by the Theban spokesmen in 
Thuc., III, 62. The point at issue in this discussion is whether the city of 
Thebes can be held responsible for the act of its government when it betrayed 
[359] the Greek cause at the time of the Persian invasion. The Thebans' argu- 
ment to the contrary is premised on a distinction between two types of govern- 
ment, which we may call isonomic and non-isonomic respectively. The con- 
temporary constitution of Thebes is brought under the first head by attaching 
specifically the term isonomos to their brand of oligarchy, while their mention 
of democracy rout court under the same head assumes that its title to /sonomia 
is so obvious that it does not call for special mention. On the other side, there 
is tyranny and the earlier government of Thebes, where “a Dunasteia of a few 
men held power.” The difference between the two types consists in the fact 
that the first, and only the first, is (i) a government of law, (ii) a responsible 
government, whose decisions are those of “the whole of a state having the 
power to govern itself (xumpasa polis autokratór)." What accounts for the 
difference is not spelled out: but it is clearly implied in the statement that 
when the earlier Dunasteia led Thebes to the Persian alliance, it did so by 
“forcibly coercing the masses (xatéyovtes Loyót TO zt Arj9oc)." It is the un- 
equal power of the rulers of a non-isonomic state that accounts for their ability 
to act without restraint of law and force their own arbitrary will upon the 
governed, pushing them into a course of action for which they cannot be held 
responsible, since they lacked the power to accept or reject it for themselves. 
Clearly this cannot happen in democracy where power belongs to the people, 
and officials do not decide the policies of the state but administer the policies 
which the people decide.76 By grafting the democratic slogan of /sonomia on 


75 Being inherent in man's nature: $0óvoc dé &oxğOev ééerar üvügiz 

7% Exactly the same construction is put on /sonomia by Thucydides at 4, 78, 
passed through Thessaly; but, since the Thessalian masses were always friendly to Athens, “if 
Isonomia, rather than Dunasteai, had been the local Thessalian usage, Brasidas would not have 
passed.” 
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their own constitution, the Theban speakers claim that neither can this happen 
in their own contemporary state and for the same reason as in democracy. And 
they can make this claim in good faith because, as we know from independent 
sources, their constitution was a genuinely equalitarian one within the limits 
of its restricted franchise.77 Though archic, because it excluded over half 

of native Thebans from full-fledged citizenship, it [360] could nonetheless be 
justly termed an Oligarchia isomos, because it gave every member of the 
enfranchised civic body an equal share in the government, with no special 
privilege for the nobility; it entrusted the sovereign decisions of the state to 
Boulai, in which each hoplite-citizen took his place by regular rotation. Thus 
here, too, n Otanes' speech in Herodotus, /sonomia designates a political 
order in which the rule of law and responsible government are maintained by 
the equal distribution of political power.7* 

But what lay back of Otanes’ speech? So profound an apprehension of the 
corrupting effects of irresponsible power on the character of those who hold it 
and of the equal diffusion of power as the remedy for injustice, expressed so 
confidently yet unpretentiously by this exponent of /sonomia, suggests a long 
antecedent development. How far back this development extends, we can 
judge from the fact that by the middle of the sixth century the implied idea had 
been projected from politics to cosmology; and nothing gives us a better sense 
of the force with which this political insight struck the minds of its discoverers 
than the fact that it provided the pattern on which the first Western concept of 
nature as a domain of inherent, unexceptionable order was designed.7? The 
word /sonomia does not occur, of course, in the fragments of Anaximander, 
the [361] founder of this concept of nature; we cannot say that he used the 
word or knew it. His famous fragment (B1) speaks not of law but "justice" 
(dike) and "reparation" (tisis). But what matters here is that in his system the 
guarantee of this "just" order, where "injustice" is unfailingly redressed, is not 


The evidence is best collected and discussed in H. Swoboda, "Studien zur Verfassung Boio- 
Klio 10 (1910), pp. 315ff. 

7 I forego an extensive analysis of the Platonic use of Isonomos (n. 34, above). Briefly, in Ep. 
7. 326d the contrast is between the “just and isonomos politeia” and the arbitrary rule (dun- 
asteuontas) which he imputes to “tyrannies, oligarchies, and democracies”; he is turning the table 
on the democrats by saying, in effect, that their own slogan is too good for them, as for their 
tyrannic and oligarchic rivals. By Isonomia he clearly understands a rule of stable law (cf. 326c, 
éremésai kata nomous); though what he would do with the first half of the compound is hard to 
Say. unless he would reinterpret it in accordance with his concept of "proportional" equality (Law: 
744c, 757a fi; cf Rep. 558c), which is, of course, the denial of democratic ("arithmetica 
equality. The use of /sonomia at Menex. 239a is less instructive for our purpose. The same 
semantic legerdemain which transforms that which i: lled” democracy into “aristocracy with 
the good opinion of the mass” reduces /sonomia to (i) Isogonia and (ii) government by those 
Preeminent in “repute of virtue and wisdom" (239a and cf. 238d); (i) and (ii) are the qualifications 
w hich would make Isonomia acceptable to Plato, if Athens could measure up to them. 

" For the reconstruction of Anaximander's cosmology which I assume in this discussion, see 
the paper cited above (n. 29), pp. 168ff. (** 1.77ff.). 
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the preponderant power of some higher, law-ordaining, law-enforcing agency, 
but the equal power of the basic constituents of nature to hold each other in 
check. The former idea would have been naturally suggested to his mind by 
the traditional, Hesiodic conception of divine justice. Hesiod's poems had 
impressed on the Greek imagination the conviction that Zeus is the guardian 
of justice, his wisdom and might its only sure support; if there is law and order 
on Olympus above, in the Tartarus below, and in the human polis upon the 
earth, it is because Zeus has fought and subdued every rebellious power and is 
now able to crush, according to his own designs and in his own good time, 
anyone who flouts the ordinances of his sovereign will.8° Anaximander, who 
thinks of his Apeiron as divine, and endows it with the traditional attributes of 
divinity, immortality and agelessness, would have every reason to transfer to 
it a guardianship of justice patterned on that of Hesiod’s Zeus. His alternative 
solution of the problem has the force of a deliberate rejection of this tradi- 
tional conception. He chooses to think of nature as a self-regulative equi 
rium, a system whose “justice” is preserved by the internal equipoise of its 
components, not by the intervention of any higher, external power.*! His solu- 
tion of the problem of cosmic justice is modeled on a notion of political [362] 
justice which is utterly different from either the aristocratic justice of Hesiod’s 
polis or the monarchic justice of Hesiod's pantheon: the notion which answers 
substantially to /sonomia, for it assumes that the only reliable preservative of 
justice in a community is the equal distribution of power among its members. 

Just such a notion is designated by /sonomia in Alcmaeon's fragment. The 
equalitarian order which is normative for Anaximander's universe is now ap- 
plied to the kosmos of health within the human organism. For Alemaeon, as 
for the “Hippocratic” medicine of Ionia and the Sicilian medicine of the Em- 
pedoclean school,*? the normal constitution of the organism is the krasis of 


8 The goddess Diké, of course, is very much concerned with human justice and does some 
punishing of injustice on her own account (Op. 223); but she is the “daughter” of Zeus and 
anyhow she, like all the other gods, has received her "honor" or office from Zeus (Th. 74, 885); 
whatever power she has is derived from Zeus and ultimately dependent on his supreme force (Op. 
259ff.). Similarly for “Oath who gives most woe to mortals if anyone wilfully swears a false oath” 
1 f thrice ten thousand” guardians of “judgments and deeds of wrong” (Op. 
53 ies who “pursue the transgressions of men and of gods" (Th. 220). In some 
passages (Op. 2-8. 267-69), Zeus is directly the watcher and rewarder of human justice. Cf. F. 
Solmsen, Hesiod and Aeschylus (Ithaca, 1949), pp. 471., 64 f., 83ff., 90ff. 

8! For the “government” of the created world by the Apeiron in accordance with this pattern, 
see (my “Equality and Justice") (at n. 29), pp. 172-73 (** 1.80-81). 

82 For the Hippocratics see ibid., pp. 156-58 (**1.58-61). For Empedocles see, e.g., his 
theory that vision is best when the dark-light opposites (water-fire) are in equilibrium, "for the 
best tempered and most excellent [state of the organism with respect to vision] is the one which 
consists of both in equal proportions": also his view that “all those in whom the mixture [of the 
four elements] is equal or nearly so . . . are the wisest and have the most exact perceptions” 
(Theophr. De Sensu 9 and 11 = Emp. A 86; translations after Burnet). 
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equal "powers"; the "monarchic" preponderance of any power is a diseased 
condition, destructive of the organism. Such a medical use of /sonomia is 
certainly patterned on a democratic concept of the political order, though it is 
by no means necessary to assume that Alemaeon so used it because he was 
himself a partisan of democracy. Once we have got rid of his “Pythagorea- 
nism," we must admit that of his political persuasion we know exactly noth- 
ing.* This leaves us with several possibilities: He may have been himself an 
admirer of the regime which his namesakes, the Alemaeonids, had recently 
established at Athens. That a rationalistic physician of Croton might have just 
such sympathies is perfectly possible, even (as is not unlikely) if he himself 
were a member of the ruling "thousand"; liberal aristocrats there must have 
been everywhere throughout Greece; and in the case of Croton we have one 
[363] tradition which informs us that the proposal to democratize the constitu- 
tion was sponsored by some members of the "thousand." Alternatively, he 
may have used /sonomia, the term which Cleisthenean democracy (at the 
latest) had popularized in Greek speech, as simply the most appropriate meta- 
phor for his equalitarian conception of healthful order. Finally, it is not impos- 
sible that the same metaphor had been already applied to Anaximander's con- 
cept of nature; if so, Alemaeon could have borrowed both the word and the 
concept of order which it expressed, with or without the wish to underwrite its 
political connotations.55 I do not see how we can decide among these possi- 
bilities, or that we need to; though in the absence of positive evidence to the 
contrary, it is reasonable to assume that a man who gave /sonomia so promi- 
nent a place in his medical thought would not be unfriendly to its political 


= The only information supplied us by our sources on this point is purely negative: no political 
activity or opinion is ever imputed to him. This may be significant, since political attitudes or 
islative functions are imputed to nearly all the major philosophical figures of the sixth and fifth 
s: Anaximander, Heraclitus, Parmenides, Zeno, Empedocles. Had he played a political 


cmacon as a “Pythagorean.” 

™ lambl. V.P. 257, with the generally accepted emendation of chrondn (which makes no sense 
at all) to chilión. 1 see no reason to doubt that this part of the account comes from Timaeus, 
though the names "Hippasus, Diodorus, Theages” may not be due to him but to Apollonius (von 
Fritz, “Pythagorean Politics in Southern Italy,” pp. 59ff.). I should be more inclined to date this 
episode somewhat later than 509 (as does Minar, Early Pythagorean Politics, pp. 53ff.), perhaps 
by a few years (T. J, Dunbabin, The Western Greeks (Oxford, 1948], p. 366n.9) or decades (von 
Fritz, p. 87), but in any case doubtless within Alcmaeon's lifetime. ‘I see no reason to doubt the 
statement of the source (loc. cit.) that Pythagorean speakers opposed the propo: 

*5 1 consider this the least likely of the three possibilities, since (i) we have no evidence that 
Anaximander used /sonomia (though what we know of his philosophical vocabulary is so meager, 
that neither can we say that he did not) and (ii) Alcmaeon's interests were medical and physiologi- 
cal, not cosmological (though this too is not a conclusive objection, since the analogy of physical 
macrocosm and human microcosm was so vivid in Greek thought that had a physician found 


Isonor ace N e 
nomia in a cosmology, he could have transferred it to medicine without any sort of commit- 
ment to its cosmological validity). 
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import. The one possibility which, I believe, should be ruled out is that /so- 
nomia was a generalization from the political structure of contemporary 
Croton.*6 As aristocracies go, this was not an [364] excessively narrow one; 
but it was certainly a far more restricted one than, say, the oligarchy estab- 
lished at Thebes after the Persian wars, barring from so much as attendance at 
the Assembly all but the privileged “thousand,” who, on any estimate, must 
have been a tiny fraction of the native population.*? Such a constitution, 
whose marked inequalities were the butt of sharp attacks by democratic 
forces, could scarcely be named by the word whose hallmark was Equality. 

Larsen has rightly stressed that in this fragment, as indeed in all of the 
major contexts in which the word occurs, /sonomia appears in sharpest oppo- 
sition to the one-man rule of tyranny, But it would be an error to infer from 
this? that /sonomia is, therefore, simply the rejection of the extreme inequal- 
ity of tyranny and could be used by aristocrats no less than by the champions 
of democracy. Such an inference, as I have urged above, cannot be supported 
by a single item of positive evidence. But my objection can be grounded on 
far larger historical grounds, by recalling the role of equality in the political 
struggles of the Greek world, The demand for equality was first raised against 
those who held, by hereditary right, the monopoly of government long before 
tyranny reared its head in Greece. In their struggle against the nobility, the 
people saw that, without an equal share in the law, they could not be safe from 
legal oppression, But it was only in the later encounter with tyranny that the 
people discovered how vain is the promise of equality unless grounded in 
the rule of law and, conversely, that only the attainment of equality can secure 
the rule of law. Time and [365] again a tyrant must have won popular support 
by promising the people to break by force the legal power of the nobles. When 
they accepted his gift, the people found through bitter experience that the hope 
of equality under the tyrant's lawless rule was illusory, and that the only way 


46 As seems to be assumed by both Larsen (“Cleisthenes,” p. 9) and Ehrenberg (OD, p.535), 
taking Alemaeon’s /sonomia to mean a “balanced state.” What kind of "balanced state” would 
Croton be, if it disfranchised the overwhelming proportion of the démos (n. 87, below)? But if 
"balanced state" were in Alemacon’s mind, then, as Ehrenberg himself remarks (loc. cit.), he 
would have spoken of it as Eunomia, not Isonomia. 

87 Dunbabin (The Western Greeks, p. 365) does not seem to think the figure of half a million 
excessive for the population of sixth-century Sybaris. If Croton were only half its size—and a 
state which destroyed Sybaris and established a hegemony over several of its neighbors between 
510 and 480 (Dunbabin, p. 368) could not be a small one—the restriction of political rights to a 
thousand would mean the disfranchisement of well over 90 percent of the native Crotoniats. 

8% As Larsen, of course, does not, except in his treatment of Alcmaeon's fragment (loc. cit.). 
This is the only part of his paper to which I have grave objections. Its revision along the 
suggested here would be wholly in accord with his general thesis and make his argument com- 
pletely coherent. Ehrenberg's view of /sonomia as the watchword of the Cleisthenean reforms 
would be similarly strengthened and simplified by surrendering the notion that it had been an 
“aristocratic” slogan only a couple of years earlier. 
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this hope could be realized was to make government responsible to the gov- 
erned by extending the equal share of all the citizens in the control of the state. 

It was this lesson from past experience and goal for future endeavor that 
was crystallized in the slogan of /sonomia. It was not an aristocratic idea, for 
though the nobles at times made common cause with the people against the 
tyrant, their goal was not an advance to the equality of /sonomia but a retreat 
to traditional inequalities sanctioned by Eunomia. Oligarchies could use the 
term /sonomia, but only by borrowing it from democracy and only by approx- 
imating as best they could to the democratic pattern. In the degree to which a 
liberal oligarchy, such as that of Thebes, suppressed the political privileges of 
its noble clans and attained a measure of responsible government by granting 
an equal share in government to its fully enfranchised civic body, it too could 
speak of its constitution as Oligarchia isonomos. Democracy had traveled 
much further along this road when this “fairest of names” had become the 
proud title of its own constitution. When in due course this was displaced as a 
proper name by the more prosaic and more precise Démokratia, Isonomia still 
remained the favorite slogan of democracy, for it alone expressed its greatest 
achievement, its pursuit of the goal of political equality to the farthest limits 
envisaged by the Greek mind, and this not in defiance, but in support, of the 
rule of law.59 


© 1 wish to make grateful acknowledgment of a Fellowship granted me by the John Simon 
Guggenheim Foundation which has enabled me to undertake this and other studies in Greek 
political ideas, A debt of another sort I owe my colleague, Friedrich Solmsen, who read an earlier 
draft of this paper and made a number of valuable criticisms and suggestions. 
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LL THROUGH HIS LIFE Cornford was a dissenter. It is characteristic 
of him that he should turn in his later years against an assumption 
which he himself had first accepted along with the great majority of 

modern scholars: that the natural philosophy of lonia from Anaximander to 
the atomists was "scientific," in contrast with the religious philosophy of the 
Pythagoreans and the rationalistic philosophy of the Eleatics. Cornford had 
expounded just this notion in his early book, From Religion to Philosophy 
(London, 1912). Heretical in many ways, this work had taken for granted the 
orthodox view of the "scientific" motives and nature of Ionian cosmology; it 
described the atomists, for example, as “behaving exactly as a modern man of 
science would do, remodeling the hypothetical substance to 'save appear- 
ances’ (137). 1 do not know how long it was before Cornford came to ques- 
tion this view. He had certainly done so by 1931. His Inaugural Lecture in that 
year, "The Laws of Motion in Ancient Thought" (Cambridge), argues that this 
topic, the proper theme of physical science, was completely misconceived by 
the pre-Socratics, who tried to explain it by the supposed tendency of motion 
of "like to like," a notion derived from the common sense of their own day 
and ultimately from the "unacknowledged principles of magic" (44) and mim- 
etic rites. A few years later ("Greek Natural Philosophy and Modern Sci- 
ence," in Background to Modern Science, J. Needham and W. Pagel [eds.], 
Cambridge, 1938), he argued that the method, objective, and motivation of 
Greek natural philosophy were all different from those of modern science: its 
method was marked by the neglect of experiment and indulgence in specula- 
tive dogmas unverifiable by observation; its objective was to understand 
“what things really and ultimately are” (10), instead of how they behave; and 
its motivation lacked the essential concern of the modern scientist, to under- 
stand nature for the purpose of furthering practical control. Cornford devoted 
the closing years of his life to the effort to round out and document this argu- 
ment, and we can read the all but finished result in the present book. Its 
scholarship, unfortunately, is neither dispassionate nor precise. The book 
abounds in remarks which are opinionated tangents on the available evidence 


Review of F, M. Comford, Principium Sapientiae: The Origins of Greek Philosophical 
Thought. Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1952. From Gnomon 21 (1955): 65-76. Re- 
printed in Furley & Allen 1, pp. 42-55. Used by permission. Minor changes in spelling and 
punctuation have been made. German-style italics from the original article, overlooked in the 
reprint, have been restored. 
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rather than sober conclusions from it. It nevertheless commands attention as 
the work of an imaginative man who has a rare power to challenge the mind of 
his reader. An exhaustive commentary on the mass of ideas it contains is quite 
impossible in this review, and 1 am anyhow not competent to discuss one of its 
important topics, the affinities between Greek cosmogonies and the creation 
myths of Babylonians, Canaanites, and others. All I can do here is to reckon, 
quite selectively, with those of its theses which bear directly on the nature, 
temper, and immediate origins of pre-Socratic cosmology. [65] 

The most vigorous part of Cornford's argument is in the opening chapter, 
where he contends that the experimental method is foreign to the pre-Socratics. 
He points out, quite rightly, that the star example of a physical "experiment" in 
the natural philosophers, the clepsydra, was not an experiment at all, in the 
proper sense of the word: Empedocles "did not invent the clepsydra . . . witha 
view to testing the hypothesis that air has some substance, and then abiding by 
the unforeseen results of his experiments" (6). Both the clepsydra and the 
inflated skins, to which Anaxagoras also appealed to confirm the same hypoth- 
esis, had been used in ordinary life long before this time. “To draw a clear- 
sighted inference from familiar experience is not the same thing as to practice 
the experimental method." Conversely, Cornford argues (6-7) that there are 
plenty of genuine experiments the physiologoi could have performed, if they 
were so minded: "Had Anaximenes set a jar full of water outside his door on a 
frosty night and found it split in the morning, he might have found that ice fills 
more space than water and revised his theory."! He proceeds: “The neglect is 
more remarkable because a similar experiment, made for another purpose, is 
recorded by a Hippocratic writer, Airs, Waters, Places, Ch. 8." 

But he fails to notice how very odd an experiment this is: it is designed to 
prove that "freezing dries up and causes to disappear the lightest and bright- 
est" parts of water, because it is held to involve an ekkrisis of these from the 
heavier, darkest parts of water. This is a consequence of the theory of Anax- 
agoras (B12, 15, 16) that the transition from a rarer to a denser state involves 


| But this conclusion is not so easy as Cornford fancies. The experiment might have been 
‘made, and its result taken to confirm the theory: "So führen arabische Philosophen das 
Zerspringen der Fla wenn Wasser in ihnen gefriert, darauf zurück, dal das Wasser sich 
gabei zusammenzieht und ein Vakuum entsteht, das aber nicht möglich ist, Daher wind die 
Flasche zerdrückt," E. Wiedemann, “Uber das Experiment im Altertum und Mittelalter," Unter- 
richtsblürter für Mathematik und Naturwissenschaft, 12 (1906), 122. Cornford does not seem to 
bes that, in the absence of the right kind of theory experiment is not only useless but may 
C Be misleading, for i may be taken to prove he wrong thing: so would ia thé case, and so 
rid irs a of the few recorded experiments of classical Greece, e.g., that of Anaximenes 
g te ned to prove that compression reduces the temperature of air; that at Peri sarkon, Ch. 
ps uin pite that water passes through the windpipe into the lungs in the course of 
ar re ol AOI (Hist. Anim, 5900188: cf. Meteor, 358b35ff. ), allegedly proving that a 
Me p antity of "fresh. and drinkable water will be found in a vessel of molded wax sub- 
ged for twenty-four hours in sea-water. 
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the segregation of the bright, dry, rare, warm from their opposites, dark, 
moist, dense, cold.? To show this our author would have had to measure the 
bulk of the frozen water and find whether this would be, as he expects, 
smaller than the bulk of the same water before it froze. What he does instead 
is only to measure the bulk of the water [66] after it was melted (óxótav dé 
AuOñ àvapetoeiv) and compare this with the measure of the water originally 
poured into the vessel (metrói encheas). Such loss of water as he observed (it 
would be slight, but we need not question his report that he did observe it) 
would be obviously due to evaporation and would do nothing to confirm his 
theory.? 

This single instance shows the difficulty in the proper conduct of even the 
simplest of experiments in the absence of a theory which gives the right direc- 
tion to observation. It also brings out the fact that the Hippocratics, in spite of 
their occasional disclaimer of "hypotheses," could not dispense with physical 
and physiological theories, and that the ones they invoked suffered from the 
same vices as those of the physiologoi. Cornford ignores this fact which leaps 
to the eye in reading any Hippocratic treatise except those which, like the 
Epidemics, restrict themselves to minute description of symptoms and atten- 
dant circumstances, or highly specialized essays, like On Fractures, which 
can afford to ignore the aetiology of disease. His thesis (Ch. 3) is that the 
empirical method, foreign to the philosophers, was discovered and followed 
by the physicians. This generalization is surely wrong. Those very treatises 
which start by denouncing a philosophical theory proceed a few pages later to 
propound a theory of their own, no less speculative in its own way, and di- 
rectly or indirectly derived from the physiologoi. Thus The Nature of Man 
rejects the philosophical doctrine that “The One and the All” and, conse- 
quently, man, are just “one thing” (Ch. 1), only to assert that man and, in- 
deed, “animals . . . and all other things" (Ch. 3) consist of just four things, 
“being the same at all times alike" (Littré 6, 36, 13; cf. Empedocles B17, 34— 
35)—a theory which, as has been often remarked, is closely modeled on 
Empedocles. Ancient Medicine, which has such hard words for Empedocles, 
puts forward a theory of indefinitely numerous dunameis, none of them ever 


2 Of these, bright-dark occur explicitly in the Peri aerón, and the others are obviously implied; 
the mention of gluké in Peri aerón would not be foreign to Anaxagoras’ thought (kai chroias kai 
hedonas at B4; cf. Theophr. De sensu 28) nor that of kouphon (B10 sub fin.). That limnaia waters 
are salty because their sweeter parts are evaporated by the sun, asserted earlier in the same 
chapter, is also a consequence of the same general theory and was specifically held by Anax- 
agoras (A90). 

3 Heidel, The Heroic Age of Greek Science (Baltimore 1939), 169, takes a kinder view of the 
experiment but only by ignoring what our author himself says he is proving, and assuming instead 
that the author is proving “the sublimation, or the immediate vaporization of ice without passing 
through the liquid state.” which has no foundation in the text 
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pure or “by itself," whose very wording is reminiscent of Anaxagoras.^ [67] 
Both authors, like so many of the Hippocratics, take the equitable balance of 
qualitatively opposite components as the norm of health, employing a pattern 
prominent in the thought of the physiologoi. Acute observers of medical 
symptoms as the Hippocratics certainly were, the stuff and temper of their 
theory is no different from that of the physiologoi. Cornford credits them with 
“the beginnings of a genuinely experimental procedure” (38). But if “experi- 
mental procedure” is used with any rigor at all, we can ascribe it to the Hippo- 
cratics no more than to the physiologoi. In neither case were theories put 
forward as tentative hypotheses, whose fate would be determined by system- 
atic experiment.> "Le médecin ancien,” writes the author of an admirably 


+ Cf. tq” £avro yevéobat, Ex &ovtod ory, Anaxagoras B6.12, with eph’ heóutou, V. M. 

{= Vetus Medicina}, Ch. 14, Ch. 15 (Littré 1, 602,14; 604,15). Festugiere (L'Ancienne médicine, 
Paris 1948, 53) adduces a number of instances of eph' heóutou in other Hippocratic writings. But 
note that they refer to things like bread, meat, fish, honey, not to their constituent dunameis; the 
only two instances of the latter are, to my knowledge, Anaxagoras and V. M. There are other 
points of similarity: When things are mixed, says V. M., Ch. 14, they are not phanera; only when 
something apokrithé it becomes phaneron. Anaxagoras has the same view: when things were all 
mixed together, ouden endélon én (B1); in the apokrinomena, each thing is endélotata those 
powers which preponderate in it. V. M. holds that the multiple powers which are in man are also 
in other things, not only in nutriments (Ch. 14, Littré 1, 602, 151f.), but xci èv oxórei xoi èv 
ai èv GALL moħhoùs (Ch. 15, Littré 1, 606,11); so does, of course, Anaxagoras. That 
there is no absolutely unmixed thing is common to V. M. and Anaxagoras (who, however, would 
exempt mind), as also that there is relative apokrisis. V. M. speaks of the akréton as ischuron (Ch. 

14 passim); Anaxagoras says that Mind ischuei megiston becaus bsolutely unmixed (B12). 
Anaxagoras’ curious doctrine that all sensation is accompanied by pain would make sense if he 
100 held a doctrine of krasis whose disturbance /upeei ton anthrópon (Ch. 14, Littré, 602,13. 14) 

and assumed that the sensation of any quality involved the concurrent predominance of that 
pup priis His only known medical doctrine (Arist., De part. anim. 677a5ff. ) is that 
s the cause of acute disease; this agrees with V. M., which never mentions phlegma bu 

Shy os) ai cholé (Ch. 19, Littré 1,618,6).—I adduce all this detail ess te ais te 
bm i M y Anaxagoras is generally ignored in the literature (but see W.H.S. Jones, 
ner (London, 1923], 5, and Festugiére, loc. cit). I should not infer that the author of V. 

doe to the whole of Anaxagoras philosophy, which is absolutely precluded by his 
ee ed all who have written peri physios" (Ch. 20). But he may have read one of 
rina ysiological or medical treatises, or, failing this, been influenced by someone who 
ies ase Parts of Anaxagoras’ doctrine, That it was he who influenced Anaxagoras is 
Chronologically most unlikely; an Ionian treatise which combats Empedoclean influence on medi- 

te could hardly have preceded the formulation of Anaxagoras’ theory. 

gi i NOR pene is never used in this sense by the Hippocratics. It is singularly absent 
ue itings, i bough by the beginning of the fourth century at the latest (Plato, Meno 86e) 
(impu ea ke in geometry. Of the five instances in which it occurs, four are in V. M. 

No a Lap E i m genui sense of arbitrary, unverifiable philosoph- 
pedet ae fue q us 5 4,18), is used of the author's philosophical 

throughout the universe (Ch. 


in s (Ch. 2) as also the cause of all events 
): archén hupothesthai is used similarly in Peri Sarkón (Ch. 1. 
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balanced recent study, "n'envisage jamais à l'instar du savant moderne d'avoir 
à modifier son principe si l'expérience le contredit."6 Cornford thinks it sig- 
nificant that “of all the recorded examples of anything resembling an experi- 
ment . . . , the great majority occur in the medical writers." Is it, really? Is 
there any reason to think that if the writings of the physiologoi had survived in 
any quantity, they would not have matched the few (a dozen at most) [68] 
experiments recorded in well over a thousand pages of the extant Hippocratic 
literature? 

Cornford also imputes to the Hippocratics (39-42), and denies to the physi- 
ologoi, what he calls the "empirical theory of knowledge," i.e., the doctrine 
that all knowledge is derived from sensation. But this is not presented in any 
Greek text earlier than the Phaedo (96b 5—9),* or any Hippocratic text other 
than Precepts, Ch. 1—which is so unmistakably Epicurean in both thought 
and language that it is worthless as evidence of a doctrine held by the physi- 
cians independently of, and in opposition to, the physiologoi.? Aside from 
this, all that we find in the Hippocratics are the assumptions that the senses 
provide trustworthy cognitive data and that both thought and sensation are 
physical processes and thus depend on the physical state of the organism and 
its interaction with its physical environment. What is here that cannot be 
matched in the physiologoi? Alemaeon's doctrine that the senses are “chan- 
nels” (poroi) of understanding, so far from expressing a theory of knowledge 
hostile to that of the natural philosophers, is so congenial to them that it is 


Littré 8,584,3) to refer to a cosmological theory which the author employs to explain the nature of 
man. 

6 L. Bourgey, Observation et expérience chez les médicins de la collection Hippocratique 
(Paris, 1953), 135. 

7 p. 38. For a survey of the records of experiments in the Hippocratics, he refers to W. A. 
Heidel, Hippocratic Medicine (New York, 1941). He takes no account of Heidel's earlier book, 
The Heroic Age of Greek Science (Baltimore, 1931); a study of the chapter on "Experimentation 
in this book, which covers instances in the historians and philosophers as well as the physicians, 
might have given Cornford a more balanced view of the subject. 

* Comnford says that "the author of this doctrine is known to be none other than the physician 
Alemaeon" (41), All we can certainly ascribe to Alemaeon on the basis of opinions explicitly 
referred to him (AS~10) is the doctrine that the brain is the seat of sensation; we may infer that he 
held that the brain is also the seat of thought, since physical disturbances of the brain impair not 
only sensation (to which Alemaeon referred to establish the connection of sensation with the 
brain, Theophr., De sensu 26) but also thought. There is nothing in the testimonia to establish that 
‘Alcmaeon taught that knowledge is the end product of a process which with sensation from 
which come memory and doxa and then, finally, through the "stabilization" of memory and doxa, 
results in knowledge 

9 Cf. WHS. Jones, Hippocrates, I (London, 1923), 306: L. Bourgey, Observation et expéri- 
ence, p. 40 and n. 6. Cornford is misled by Heidel, Hippocratic Medicine, p. 73 and n. 43, who 
ere is nothing in it that may not well have been said by any thoughtful Greek at 
leidel's references (Dialexeis, Ch. 9; Phaedo 96a-b) simply do 


remarks that ^ 
the middle of the fifth century"; 
not bear him out. 
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immediately assimilated by Empedocles in the On Nature (B2; cf. A36. 8). 
That none of them asserts an [empiristic] {empiricist} theory of knowledge 
does not convict them of discounting the value of experience as a source of. 
knowledge; the very contrary is implied in their view that "the intelligence of 
men grows according to what is present (to them)."!o 
Cornford identifies quite correctly a doctrine of knowledge which would be 
certainly anti-empirical: that of anamnésis. Now the only [69] philosophers to 
whom this can be imputed before Plato are the Pythagoreans and Empedocles 
in the Katharmoi; it can only be found in just those phases of pre-Socratic 
thought which are inspired by a theological dogma absolutely foreign to the 
physiologoi. Cornford wisely refrains from fathering anamnésis on the natural 
philosophers. But he argues that “the reason itself, in which the philosopher 
trusted, had inherited its claim to immediate and certain apprehension of truth 
from the prophetic faculty of the inspired sage” (159). The concept of “inheri- 
tance” in this context is so vague as to be almost meaningless. What sense is 
there, for instance, in the contention that Heraclitus is a “successor” of the 
shaman? Certainly he believed that the reason of the philosopher is consub- 
stantial with the reason of the universe, that the wise man can, and must 
understand the “gnomé which steers all things through all things." But if, as 
Cornford admits (116n.1), Heraclitus was not an Orphic, and hence could not 
believe in any kind of knowledge derived from transmigration, what is there 
in his doctrine to match, or even approach, the shaman’s claim that his spirit 
could wander throughout the universe to gather wisdom inaccessible to the 
senses and reasoning-powers of embodied spirits? Parmenides seems to come 
closer to this pattern: “his journey to, or round, the heavens!! recalls the 
heaven-journey of the shaman’s ritual drama” (118). But though Parmenides 
does present his doctrine in the guise of a religious revelation, he does not rest 
his e m to its trurh on supernatural inspiration. His goddess does not say, 
Believe," but, ("Judge by reason") (krinai logdi, B7.5), appealing to an adi 
terely logical demonstration, whose cogency is wholly rational; this is the 


P. B.l06. Philosophers from whom one would expect a depreciation of sense- 
+ like Heraclitus, surprise one by asserting just the opposite. Cf. B1: the common 
ens eal mea; he believes, exemplifies the truths of his doctrine, and the trouble with the 
Bauer ind Reclioniy toixan, reigipevor xai énéov xai Eoyov vovoótuv, so too at 
peas atleast éyxvgetiowy) and B72, So too his saying that “eyes are more exact wit- 
ies than cars” (B101a); for the interpretation see von "Nous, Noein and Their Deriva- 
Pie ese uk Philosophy" (Part I), CP 40, 1945, 234, Emp. B2 must be understood in the. 
M es sike trouble with the experience of the common run of men is that it is too 
een B sires CS kind of experience (houtds, 1, 7) cannot reveal to eye. car, 
He 
M bod Ka Maina, is not in B1, nor even (strictly) “to the heavens”; the journey is kata 
P angu en tod pe of the ways of Night and Day,” wherever these may be; our only 
Gt rast location is the Hesiodic model (Th. 744), which pus them at the “sources and limits” 
earth, Tartarus, Sea, and Sky, which must be under the earth (see below, n. 20). 
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exact opposite of shamanism. Consider finally the case of Epicurus. Cornford 
pounces on the epibolé dianoias which, following Bailey, ! he translates “pro- 
jection of the mind,” with special reference to Lucretius (2, 1047) animi 
iactus liber, and comments: “The Epicurean falls back upon a metaphor 
whose original meaning was that the mind has the power of escaping from the 
body and ranging at will on a flight into the unseen world” (30). But there is 
absolutely nothing to show that this was the “original meaning" of epibolé 
dianoias; epibolé was never applied to mental functions, so far as we know, 
by anyone before Epicurus. And even if it had been, it would not prove at all 
that this was the meaning intended by Epicurus, any more than, e.g., one who 
uses the term substance nowadays need do so with any [70] reference to its 
original, Aristotelian sense. Had Cornford studied Epicurus’ own use of epi- 
bolé, he would have seen that, so far from suggesting shamanistic detachment 
from the body, the term is employed in the crucial passages of just that mental 
function which concentrates thinking on the precise image which is “stamped” 
upon the mind in sensation;!? epibolé is not a lapse from Epicurus’ exagger- 
ated empiricism, but an assertion of it. 


12 The Greek Atomists and Epicurus, (Oxford, 1928), 5591f. In all fairness to Bailey, he should 
not be charged with the view Cornford gets out of him, since Bailey recognizes, indeed stresses 
(p. 563), that epibol? is used of the senses no less than of the mind; from this it would surely 
follow that the term cannot mean anything like even a metaphorical "escape" from the body, 
which would be absolutely senseless in the case of epibolé dianoias. 

13 So at Ep. ad Hat, 50 and 51. [At 50 the phantasia which we get éxBhytexds tù Savoie Ñ 
toic alan olog is the image which has been stamped (enaposphragisato, 49) upon our mind; 
to get it epiblétikós is to apply the mind or sense to just this image, without going beyond it to a 
prosdoxazomenon. Similarly at 51 émPohai avoíag Ñ tv Aourüv xotmoiov are acts of 
mind, sense, or feeling, which keep to the sensible copies of the "existent and real" things, 
abstaining from any associated (sunémmenén) motion, which deviates (dialépsin echousan) from 
the immediate sense-datum. There is no difference at 69; the accidents of shape, color, size, etc. 
have their epibolas . s well as their dialépseis: epibolai refer again to sensible impres- 
sions, since all these e xax xijv alaOnow abri yvoorá; and epibolai are (as at 
51) contrasted with dialépseis. None of the other passages in Epicurus contribute anything that 
changes this primary sense of epibolé. It is used only metaphorically at 35 and 36; mpos and 
puknõma, whose basic reference is, of course, to the eidóla and their deposit on the soul (cf. 49 
‘and 50), are here transferred respectively to the summaries of the master's doctrine and their 
deposit on the mind; epibolé, by like extension, is transferred to the undeviating application of the 
mind to these doctrinal summaries (without any heretical dialépseis). Nor is Lucretius’ under- 
standing of the term any different. Animi iactus liber at 2,1047 (and the emended text, inice 
mentem, at 2,1080) are clearly metaphorical. The single instance where animi iniectus is used 
nonmetaphorically shows that the term is used in exactly the same sense as in Epicurus; you can 
know by epibolé dianoias that there are colorless bodies, says Lucretius, and proves it by the fact 
that these are perceived tactu by the blind and by the rest of us in the dark; epibolé dianotas is 
once again the application of the mind to a sensible (here, tactile) image. I say all this because, 
quite apart from Cornford’s extravagant notions on this topic, neither Bailey's extensive discus- 
sion nor its critique by N. W. DeWitt (“Epicurus, Peri phantasias," TAPA 70. [1939], 414ff.) 
bring out this rather elementary point.] 
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But if Cornford were persuaded to give up the shamanistic "inheritance" of 
the physiologoi, he would still retort: "But are they not all rationalists? Is not 
their cosmology in every case a ‘dogmatic structure based on a priori prem- 
ises’” (159)?—It is perfectly true that pre-Socratic physiologia rests on a 
priori premises, e.g., that the world results from the diversification of an 
originally undifferentiated state (the Milesians, Empedocles, Anaxagoras, the 
atomi that nature is a realm of intelligible order (diké for Anaximander, 
ananké-diké for Parmenides, bare ananké for the atomists); that unalterable 
being persists throughout every process (Parmenides, Empedocles, Anax- 
agoras, the atomists). Without one or more of these premises, none of which 
can be reckoned as mere empirical generalizations, every pre-Socratic cos- 
mology would collapse. But it is false to count the employment of such as- 
sumptions as evidence of hostility, or even indifference, to empirical inquiry. 
Had the pre-Socratics reached a greater degree of philosophical sophi: 
tion, they might very well have argued that some a priori premises are the 
logical prerequisites of all scientific investigation. Since it would be [71] ob- 
viously anachronistic to expect them to argue in this way, what we must ask is 
whether their rationalistic assumptions did imply in their own case any hostil- 
ity to the use of sensory observation. The answer, surely, is that it did not. The 
injunction of Empedocles in On Nature (B3, 9—13) to use eye, ear, tongue, 
and every other sensory "channel of understanding" is one with which every 
one of the physiologoi would concur.!4 Their general attitude is well ex- 
pressed in Heraclitus’ dictum, that "eyes and ears are bad witnesses for men 
who have barbarian souls" (B107); i.e., the senses themselves tell no lies; 
their testimony is truthful enough, if only the mind has wit enough to judge 
it correctly. Even Democritus’ doctrine that sense-experience is "bastard" 
knowledge does not imply the slightest hostility to its use for natural inquiry. 
The point of the doctrine is, of course, the denial that material bodies have 
"secondary qual: which may be good or bad philosophy but is not in- 
Spired by, nor does it prompt, any depreciation of sensory observation in 
scientific inquiry: the founders of modern science, Galileo, Descartes, Boyle, 
Newton, held exactly the same doctrine. Democritus himself was an inde- 
fatigable investigator of natural, and even technological,!5 problems, where 
data would necessarily be supplied by the senses. 


'* Empedocles would not even have troubled to assert this axiomatic assumption had it not 
Bees denied by Parmenides (B7.2-5). Yet Parmenides himself would accept it when he turned 
Tom the investigation of Being to physiologia; the theory of knowledge appropriate to the latter 
identifies thought with the krasis meleon (B16); melea here = guia in Emp. B3,13, i.e., the 
Physical organism, including, of course, the sense-organs. : 

5 A point which needs to be stressed against Cornford's view that the natural philosophers had 
do feu in the control of nature (43), The list of Democritus’ writings includes Peri Geðrgiës 
poste 28) and several works on applied science or the arts (Ekpetasmata, 1 1q; Ouranographie, 

ib: Geographie. 14c; Polographié, 15a; Aktinographié, 15b; Peri Zographies, 28a; Peri Rhuth- 
món kai Harmoniés, 15c; medical essays, 26b.c.d.). 
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To locate that feature of Greek physiologia which did obstruct empirical 
inquiry, Cornford should have focused attention not on its theoretical load of a 
priori premises, nor even on its tolerance for generalizations which outrun 
observable fact, but on something quite different. That a natural theory should 
be an imaginative construct, rather than a mere record of detailed observa- 
tions, is not a vice in empirical science but the reverse;!5 this is exactly what a 
scientific theory ought to do, provided that it is formulated as a hypothesis 
testable by further observation. The vice of pre-Socratic theories of nature is 
precisely that they fail to conform to this proviso. All too frequently they are 
so loose in texture that it is hard to see how any relevant observation could 
either confirm or refute them. The conflicting claims of their general theories 
of the constitution of matter could not be adjudicated by observation: there is 
not [72] a single observed or currently observable fact to which, e.g., De- 
mocritus could appeal to decide in favor of this theory against that of Anax- 
agoras or Empedocles.!7 Even their more specific theories are for the most 
part undecidable by observation. Obvious as this may seem, Cornford shows 
little appreciation of it. Thus he thinks that Empedocles’ theory of respiration 
“could have been tested by anyone who would sit in a bath up to his neck in 
water and observe whether any air bubbles passed into, or out of, his chest as 
he breathed" (6). But what is there in Empedocles' theory to imply that minute 
quantities of air passing through water out of (or into!) one's chest would 
cause bubbles? Nothing at all; bubbles or no bubbles, the theory would sur- 
vive the bath experiment. 

This is a relatively minor instance of the point at issue. One could find far 
more important cases where one would expect that known facts, or assumed 
facts, would clash with accepted theories, only to see, on second thoughts, 
that the clash would never be felt as such because of the vagueness of the 
theory. Thus even a child would know that earth or stones could be heated to a 
point far exceeding the normal temperature of water or air, so that they could 
actually ignite combustible substances in direct contact with them. Would not 
this contradict the theory which held its own for over a century in lonia (An- 
aximenes, Diogenes) that hot bodies are formed by rarefaction, cold ones by 
condensation? So it would seem at first sight. But a closer look at the theory 
will show that there is nothing in it to require its proponents to admit that this 
phenomenon was contradictory of it. The theory is not cast in the form of a 
strict functional variation of temperature and density, comparable, e.g., to the 


16 Cf, Claude Bernard: “Of necessity we experiment with a preconceived idea,” Introduction to 
the Study of Experimental Medicine (English translation, New York, 1927), p. 22. 

17 Anaxagoras’ question "How could hair come from that which is not nd flesh from that 
which is not flesh?" (B10) is not at all an appeal to fact but an assertion of an a priori principle, sc. 
that no substance could arise from, or perish into, any sul different from 
itself, The facts of nutrition could be “explained” by Empedoclean or atomistic theory as much 
(or as little) as by that of Anaxagoras 
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inverse ratio of temperature and volume of gasses in Boyle's Law. All that it 
says is that the hottest body, fire, resulted from the rarefaction of air, while 
successive degrees of condensation produced wind, vapor, water, !* earth, and 
stones. So stated it is undisturbed by any number of all-too-obvious facts, 
such that air, which is vastly rarer than earth, has normally much the same 
temperature as earth and does not need to be shaken in the least by the fact that 
earth can be both extremely hot and extremely dense at the same time. The 
theory does not exclude the possibility that while the temperature of air should 
correspond quite closely to its density (Anaximenes B1), the temperature of 
others, like earth and rocks, should not. There is no a priori reason why earth 
and rocks, though very cold when first formed, should not be susceptible of 
high degrees of subsequent heating without impairment to their solidity. [73] 

If we are to understand why the physiologoi, in spite of their eagerness to 
use the senses for all they were worth, failed not only to use, but even to 
understand, the experimental method of modern science, we should focus 
attention on the form of their theories which made them such clumsy instru- 
ments of empirical research, as well, of course, as on the primitive state of 
their observational techniques, which forced them to rely so largely on quali- 
tative data, unrefined by quantitative measurement. Cornford ignores this area 
of investigation in this book because he is much too preoccupied with his 
favorite theme of the religious origins of Greek cosmology. He wants to show 
that it was unempirical and unscientific, because its dominant concepts were 
derived not from “innocent observation of Nature” (197) but from antecedent 
religious beliefs, But just what do these derivations come to? Simply to the 
notion that great masses of the physical universe—Earth, Sea, Sky, Air— 
arose from an undifferentiated primal state, i.e., the first, and only the first, of 
the a priori premises I enumerated above (p. 119). This can be found in Hes- 
iod's Theogony, though only in that passage which Cornford strangely enough 
completely ignores: that remarkable venture into cosmography at verses 
736ff., where the “sources and boundaries" of Earth, airy Tartarus, Sea, and 
Sky are located “all in a row" in Chaos.! Whether these lines were written by 
Hesiod himself, or by a later poet, the one thing that is certain is that they 
depict a conception not only different from, but quite incompatible with, the 
story of verses 116-32: The latter, as Cornford himself observes (195), does 
“not say that Earth was born of Chaos, but that Earth came into being ‘thereaf- 
he might have added that they tell us that Uranos and Pontos are born of 
the Earth, which cannot be reconciled with the teaching of 736ff. that they 
stem directly from Chaos itself. If Cornford is to make a case for a pre- 
Philosophical cosmology “already far advanced along the road to complete 


'* AS and 7 (3), Simplicius and Hippolytus, following Theophrastus. Cf. Diogenes 5.6.9. 
/" See F. Solmsen, “Chaos and Apeiron,” Studi italiani N.S. 24 (1950), 235f1.; H. Fränkel, 
Dichtung und Philosophie des frühen Griechentums (New York, 1951), 148-49. 
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rationalization" (225), he should have looked to just these lines, which are, in 
my opinion, by far the most likely source of Anaximander's apeiron.? But 
note how far short of “complete rationalization” they [74] fall. When he gets 
to these "limits" of the universe, the poet who wrote these verses feels that he 
also reached the limits of reason—and not only of human reason; the gods 
themselves "shudder" at these limits, find them an "awful marvel." For Anax- 
imander, on the other hand, the arché of the visible universe is not only 
intelligible in itself as a mixture of the physical opposites which compose the 
world but is the source of the intelligible order of this world, its "governor," 
the guarantee of its "justice. "2?! 

Cornford does not intend to depreciate the unique achievement of “Ionian 
rationalism”: 


It was an extraordinary feat to dissipate the haze of myth from the origins of the 
world and of life. The Milesians pushed back to the very beginning of things the op- 
eration of processes so familiar as a shower of rain, It made the formation of the 
world no longer a supernatural, but a natural event. Thanks to the lonians, and to no. 
one else, this has become the universal premiss of all modern science. (187-88) 


20 The word, apeiron, is, of course, not directly applied to Chaos in the Theogony. But note the 
following simliarities with Anaximander's apeiron: 


1. The immensity of its size: “you would not reach its bottom even in a whole year that 
brings completion,” vv. 740-41; ef. Solmsen, "Chaos and Apeiron,” 247 (Cornford, 1768T. 
doubts that "infinite extension' nplied in Anaximander's apeiron, though for no good rea 
son; but even if not strictly infinite, it would be vast enough. Comford also thinks that it was 
ived as spherical in shape,” 176-77, for which there is no reason at all: the fact that 
round things are spoken of as apeira by the poets does not imply that all unlimited things are 
conceived as round). 

2. that it is the source of Earth, Sky, Sea, and Air; 

3. that it is thought of as agitated by squalls (rhuella, v. 742)—Anaximander’s apeiron is 
also (eternally) in motion, A110), 12 
immortality, indestructibility, is implied, since it is the source and boundary of Earth, 
Sky, ete., all immortal gods; moreover, Thespesion at v. 700 could also be construed as an 
epithet of Chaos (cf. Solmsen, “Chaos and Apeiron,” 237). Had Cornford paid attention to vv. 
7351f.. or even to vv. 720ff., he would not have made the mistake of imputing to Hesiod 
(194ff.) the latter notion that Chaos is the " ‘yawning gap" between heaven and earth." which 
does not make sense at verse 116 (how could Chaos come into being as a gap between two 
things that don’t yet exist?), and is contradicted by verses 727-31 (the eschata gaiés are, where 
the Titans are imprisoned, obviously under the earth) and by verses 736ff. (how could the 
sources of Tartarus be above the carth?). Even verse 700 (on which Cornford depends) does not 
strictly imply that the Chaos is between Heaven and Earth; the poct may only be saying that the 
great conflagration spread from Earth and Sea to their nethermost sources and beyond, as the 
din of the theomachia at liad 20, S6ff., which shook earth and sea, reached down as far as 
Hades to frighten its king. 


21 For my interpretation of Anaximander, see ("Equality and Justice in Early Greek Cos- 
mologies") CP 42 (1947), 168ff. (**1 .7Aff.) 
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He might have added that the very concept of nature, as a domain of unitary, 
necessary, and intelligible order, was their own creation, and that to this ex- 
tent they may rightly be regarded as the creators of the scientific worldview, in 
spite of the fact that they failed to understand and use the experimental 
method. When we have made full allowance for the unscientific form of so 
many of their theories, we must still give them credit for laying the conceptual 
foundations on which, nearly two millennia later, more skillful hands than 
theirs, equipped with better tools, intellectual and technological, could build 
the enduring edifice of natural science. This was their great bequest to the 
intellectual heritage of mankind, and this they did not derive from religious 
sources. If there were any sources for this at all, they were not religious but 
political, a topic to which Cornford never alludes in this book. In the work of 
his youth, From Religion to Philosophy, he had been fully alive to the social 
origins of Greek philosophical ideas but had made the mistake of looking for 
them in the remote antecedents of private tribal life instead of the contempo- 
rary experience of the democratic polis. Elsewhere I have suggested that it is 
just this political experience which furnished the pre-Socratics with the con- 
ceptual pattern which they applied to the comprehension of nature [75] 
rule of law, an autonomous, self-regulative system, whose orderly “justice 
was guaranteed by the assumed “equality” of its component: 


33 ("Isonomia") AJP 74 (1953), 3611f. (** 1.1071f.). 


6 


ON HERACLITUS 


OFFER HERE remarks on (a) the authenticity of the whole or part of 

some of Heraclitus' fragments (Section I), and (b) the historical relation of 

his thought to that of those who influenced him most directly, Anaxi- 
mander and Anaximenes (Section II).! The immediate stimulus for these re- 
flections 1 owe to the study of G. S. Kirk's recent book, Heraclitus: The 
Cosmic Fragments, which I reviewed briefly in the July 1955 issue of the 
American Journal of Philology. A work as serious and thorough as this com- 
pels one to reconsider many things one has previously taken for granted, to 
ask new questions, look afresh at the texts, and push through to a finish some 
hitherto half-finished trains of thought. For this I must express my sincere 
thanks to Kirk and also the hope that he will see in my many criticisms of his 
views a mark of esteem, not [337] the reverse. Only a fundamental work is 
worthy of extensive criticism. And if I have said little on matters in which I 
agree with him, it is because I could not hope to improve on his own treatment 
of them. 


| start with the river-fragments. In Diels-Kranz they read: 
B 91a: xotan@ . . . ox Foti &ufivat dic v aiti. 


B 49a: ztorapoic toig airoic £upaívouév te zat ovx èuBaivopev, elpév te 
xai. oix elpev. 


From AJP 76 (1955 
29. Used by permission. 

! After completing the first draft of this paper, I had the benefit of comments on it by Professor 
h Solmsen and of detailed discussion of the fragments of Heraclitus made by Professor 
Harold Cherniss in his seminar at Princeton (Spring Term, 1955). 1 learned much from both and 
made many revisions and corrections accordingly. But it must not be inferred that either or both of 
them would share all the views 1 express here: 1 alone am responsible for any opinion not credited 
by name to another. With two minor exceptions, 1 have not even undertaken to mention the 
Interesting suggestions put forward by Professor Cherniss in his seminar; original ideas are better 
Presented to the public by their originator, and I hope he may publish them himself. I also wish to 
thank the Institute for Advanced Study for enabling me to pursue studies on this and other topics 
Under ideal conditions during the past y. 


7-68. Part Il (pp. 354ff.) was reprinted in Furley and Allen I, pp. 414— 


Friedri 
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B 12: zoropoiot roiotv abroiow éuPaivovow ëtega xai étega tdata 
imipori.? 


The first is the most famous of the sayings attributed to Heraclitus since the 
time of Plato. The latter's citation (Crat., 402a) reads: ob% Gv éuBaing for 
ox Éontv guPiveu in Aristotle (Mer., 1010214) and Plutarch.? I believe that 
Plato's more direct form, in the second person optative in place of the infini- 
tive, [338] is more likely to be the original. The second fragment expresses in 
its first sentence much the same thought as that conveyed by B9la in a differ- 
ent, though equally arresting, form. Both fragments are now in peril of their 
lives. Reinhardt has rejected the first; Gigon, and now Kirk, reject also the 
second, leaving us with B12 as the single original.5 But I have no intention of 
bidding these old friends good-bye without strong reasons. And Kirk has re- 
ally none for condemning the first, except the following: While Plutarch cites 
B91a twice in almost the same form (see Kirk, p. 372), he has a third citation 
(at Qu. nat., 912a) which reads: motapois yàg dis roic &vroic obx av 
euPaing, óc prow ‘Hodxrettos, Etega yàg £mooei bSata. Kirk assumes 
that the latter must be derived from an original identical with BI2, and that 
Plutarch’s first two citations (as well as Plato's and Aristotle's) can only be 


2 The sequel, ced puyat dé dxd töv úyoöv àvaðumövta, is printed in the fragment by 
Diels-Kranz, but with a sceptical question-mark. The main reasons for rejecting it are noticed by 
Kirk (Heraclitus, pp. 368, 371 (hereafter to be referred to by the author's name only)). But we 
would be in a better position to solve the residual puzzle, sc. why Cleanthes. (cf. Kirk, p. 367) 
should have connected the river-image with the soul, if we adopt (following a suggestion made by 
Cherniss in his seminar) an emendation proposed by J. D. Meewaldt (Mnemosyne, 4 [1951], 
pp. 53-54), veagai for vorgai in the sentence preceding the citation, which would then run, 
"For Heraclitus, wishing to show that souls by being exhaled become ever new (vectgai), likened 
them to rivers, saying, etc.” Thus Cleanthes would have linked the soul with anathumiasis (per- 
at p. 371, by means of B36 sub fin.) and then soul-in-anathumiasis with 
ceaseless change characteristic of exhalation. A still more com- 
plete explanation for Cleanthes’ treatment of the fragment would be available if, as | shall argue 
below, B49a should be retained. (May I say here, once for all, that I shall not burden the text by 
references to the ancient sources of quoted fragments, except where these are essential for my 
argument; the sources are easily found in Diels-Kranz or, better still, in Kirk, who also gives 
more of their context. In referring to Kirk's opinions, I shall not give page-references except 
when his excellent index of the fragments, pp. vii-ix, is insufficient to identify the passage.) 

3 De E, 392b, from which B91 is taken by Diels-Kranz, and also in Plutarch's less complete 
citation at De sera mun... 559c. But in a third citation in Plutarch, to which I shall refer and quote. 
in the text below, Plato's oùx àv &ufjaíu is retained. 

4 Cf, oùx àv BE&eópoto at B45, which is sufficient to dispose of Reinhardt’s opinion ("Her- 
aklits Lehre vom Feuer," Hermes 77 [1942], p. 18n.2) that the second person optative "niemals 
Heraklitisch sein kann," echoed by Kirk (p. 372). To this article by Reinhardt 1 shall hereafter 
refer merely by the author's name. 

5 Reinhardt, loc. cit. and Parmenides (Bonn, 1916), pp. 165 and 207n.1; O. Gigon, Unter- 
suchungen zu Heraklit (Leipzig, 1935), pp. 106ff. Cf. also E. Weerts, Heraklit und Herakliteer 
(Berlin, 1926), pp. 8f. I shall focus on Kirk’s discussion, which conserves most of the objections 
that have been raised against B91a and 49a. 
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variants of B12. But let us compare the first clause in Plutarch’s third citation 
(a) with B91a and (b) with the first part of B12. In the case of (a), the differ- 
ence is tri i in the plural in place of "river."^ In the case of (b), the 
difference is anything but trivial: Plutarch's says, "one cannot enter twice,” 
while B12 “to those who enter.” The presence of dis in the earliest version of 
the Heraclitean saying is attested not only by the Platonic citation to which I 
referred above, but, more strongly, by the context of Aristotle's version of the 
fragment (Mer., 1010a13): “Cratylus scolded Heraclitus for having said one 
could not step into the same river twice; for he thought one could not even 
once.” In his book Kirk does not question the authenticity of Cratylus’ re- 
mark.? But, if authentic, it could not have been a [339] retort to B12, which 
does not contain the vital dis. How could it then be directed at anything but a 
saying which did say "twice," as Gigon and Reinhardt have already observed? 
Are we to suppose that Cratylus first invented the powerful image conveyed 
by "twice" (as in inference from B12?) and then made his own creation the 
epitome of the Heraclitean doctrine to which he objected? Or shall we think he 
got it from some other secondhand source? In the absence of definite evidence 
to the contrary, we can only assume that an image worthy of Heraclitus’ ge- 
nius was his own creation, not that of an imitator or paraphraser. But if dis 
was in the original, it could obviously not have been in the first part of B12, 
while the second part of B12, unobjectionable in itself, could very well have 
been taken from an original, which read, dig &c tov aùtòv ztoraqióv Ox üv 
éuBains, éreoa yào xai ëreoa bSata &oosi. This is substantially Plu- 
tarch's third citation* and, in the light of the foregoing considerations, our 
best reconstruction of the Heraclitean original from which both B91a and B12 
were derived. 


^ There is also, of course, oix Gv eufaing for oùx Forty Eupivat, but this would only 
strengthen the conclusion I reach below if the former is the original, as I have already suggested. 
He did so in an earlier paper ("The Problem of Cratylus," AJP 72 [1951], pp. 225-53 at 
Pp. 244-48). He started here by pointing out the similarity between Aristotle’s citation and Plato's 
(Crat., 402a 9-10), as though this were any reason for thinking that Aristotle is only quoting 
Plato and Plato is misquoting Heraclitus. Then, catching up with the non sequitur, he negatived 
the Possibility that both Plato and Aristotle are quoting a genuine fragment by referring to Rein- 
hardt's opinion that B12 is the original quotation from Heraclitus and then “confirming” Rein- 
paw 5 view by referring to Plutarch. In all this there is nothing to discredit the authenticity of 
Cratylus’ remark as reported by Aristotle, unless we assume the very point at issue, sc, the 
genuineness of B12 and spuriousness of B9 la; nor is there anything in Reinhardt (loc cit.) except 
Ne scornful aside, “Was bei Aristoteles steht, ist nicht Zitat, sondern Anekdote.” 
, 7 But I have kept the text in Plato's citation for the first part of the fragment, on the rule that the 
sail citation should be favored in the absence of definite reasons to the contrary. For Plato's 
m aera in place of the dative in Plutarch’s third citation, cf. elc ampoy efits at BS; 
ean et hie has the accusative with eic in one of his three citations (De sera num., 559c). 
tan ms were in use (LSJ, s.v. épffaivewv); Heraclitus! use of the accusative with èg in this 
nt and of the dative in B49a presents no difficulty. 
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What of Kirk's case against B49a? His objection to the first sentence is that 
it "is not a possible summary of anything Heraclitus said, for it asserts that at 
any moment the rivers are the same and not the same: this, as Aristotle tells 
us, is the belief [340] not of Heraclitus but of Cratylus, abtd¢ yao eto odd" 
äna” (p. 373).? Now if we are to press such fine points, we might as well be 
exact about it. If Cratylus’ remark is to be recast into a retort against B49a, it 
would have to assert not, as this does, both alternatives, “we do, and do not, 
enter,” but just one of them, “we do not enter.” So the difference between the 
two views would remain intact, Heraclitus asserting identity-in-difference in 
B49a, Cratylus difference (without identity) in his remodeled rejoinder. So the 
difference from Heraclitus would remain intact. The only question, then, is 
whether Heraclitus would be unlikely to express identity-in-difference in a 
yes-and-no form. To this the answer is certainly no. Kirk rightly cites the 
parallel of oix £06Aet xai £0£).et at B32. He might also have noticed here the 
Ga xal ody She in B10. These prove that Heraclitus did use the paradoxical 
yes-and-no form of expression, for which there is no known precedent, 
though it turns up after him both in his imitators!? and in his great critic, 
Parmenides! !—a form which is the perfect vehicle for his paradox that things 
[341] which not only appear to be, but are, different are nevertheless "one" 


9 An objection first made by Gigon, Untersuchungen, p. 107, and approved by Calogero, 
Giornale critico della filosofia Italiana 17 (1936), p. 215n.1. 

10 (Hippocr.) De victu, 1, 4, návta 90s Exaorov twits, zal oùðèv závrov twùtó. 1, 5, 
návta taùtù xai ob taùtà, 1, 24, of aŭto o¢oxouN xal £&&ozovor xai ody ol aù- 
toi . . . tòv abtdv ji) elvat Tov aùtóv. De nur., 17, pia otc gor závra xai où pia, 24, 
pia iiarg elvat xai i) elvat, 25, uéye0oc abxóv uéya xat. où péya, 27, vxo») zaù où 
yavs, 32, dévauts pía xai oÙ pia, 42, ovx Eort xat Eon. For most of the passages from De 
nutr, Lam indebted to Reinhardt, Hermes 77 (1942), p. 239. For the same idiom in Euripides, cf. 
El., 1230, þa te xoù piha, Bacch., 395, 1 dopo od Gopia, Or., 819, tò xaXov ob 
xahóv, Hel., 138, teOvaor xot veüvaot, Alc., 521, Éonv te xobxér ouv; and Eurip. par 
odied by Aristoph., Ach., 396, oix Evdov, Evbov éativ. 

11 B6, 8-9. Those who deny any allusion to Heraclitus in Parmenides (and they are now in the 
great majority) have yet to explain why in these lines Parmenides should (a) impute to anyone the 
belief in the identity of being and not-being (rather than merely the belief in not-being, which is 
bad enough from his point of view and would have given his critical dialectic all the scope it 
needs) and (b) after saying olg tò zéAetv te xai. ob. elvat taùtòv vevourorat here, which 
would be quite sufficient to make his point, should add maliciously, xov taùtóv, producing the 
expression taùtòv xoi taŭróv, which so strikingly parallels 6a xai ob Shot in Heraclitus; 
nor (c) why he should be so emphatic in asserting that each of the two forms in his cosmology is 
quran züvrooe wordy, üt ð' éxéo0n pů ro tóv, B8. 57-58 (on the latter cf. "Parmenides" 
Theory of Knowledge," TAPA 77 [1946], p. 69n.21 (**1.156n.21); and how Kirk, p. 2). As 
other allusions to Heraclitus, we can count (d) xaAivroosroc at B6. 10, if, as I shall argue, the 
same word must be retained at Her., B51; also (e) the parallel of ox(àvnot . . . ovviotatat at 
Her., B91 with axióvápevov . . . ovviatéytevoy at Parm., B4 (which is ironically strength- 
ened by Reinhardt's rehabilitation—now followed by Walzer and Kirk—of the genuineness of 
ovviotatat in the Heraclitean fragment, against its rejection by Diels-Kranz and others; to the 
defense of ouvioratat I should add Heraclitus’ use of dtiorerrat at B125). 
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and “the same.” Nothing would be more natural for a man who thinks and 
talks this way than to say, of the same rivers whose waters are never the same 
at any point, “we step into the same rivers—and we don’t step into the same 
rivers.” What of the next sentence, elév te xai ox eluev? Surely one does 
not need to see “him through the eyes of Hegel” (Kirk, p. 373) to suppose that 
he could have said just that. The idea of our being and not being would be a 
true application of Heraclitus’ notion of the identity of opposites and neither 
more or less Hegelian than the identity of the living and the dead at B 88. 
Heraclitus was as capable of saying elwév te «ci oùx elwev, as Euripides 
sotiy te xovxET Éonv, Alc., 521. But is he likely to have said so in this 
fragment? This is the real problem, for admittedly the transition from “into the 
same river we do and do not enter” to “we are and are not” is abrupt. It is 
possible that some part of the original dropped out, for our source for this 
fragment, Heraclitus Homericus, omits important words in two of his other 
citations of Heraclitus.!? If so, the plest explanation would be that the 
original read eluév te xat ovx eluev (oi aùtoí).!3 But this is by no means 
the only reasonable hypothesis. [342] There is nothing to preclude the possi- 
bility that the elev was existential, and that Heraclitus passed in this frag- 
ment (with or without intervening words) from the “yes-and-no” of our rela- 
tion to external objects (the rivers, as symbols of change) to the “yes-and-no” 
of our own (changing) being.!* 

My conclusion as to the relative claims to authenticity of the three river- 


«e of B90, all he gives us is zrugóc . . . por] tù návta, Quest. Homer., 43, 
mig Coxávrov; of irrópievov pétoa xai. ànooßevvópevov péroa. in the last 
of B30 only &zctóuevóv te xal. oßevvýpevov survives in ibid., 26. No omissions in the 
case of B62, though his text (ibid., 24) is obviously not as good as that of Hippolytus. 

13 Zeller-Nestle, Philosophie der Griechen, | (2) (Leipzig, 1929), p. 798n., suppose that of 
aÙtoi (or v tois airoic zorapoic), though not in the original, was meant to be supplied from 
the preceding oi aitoi. Though I do not think these suggestions "absurd" (so Kirk, p. 373), 
neither can 1 put any stock in them in the absence of any appropriate parallels, 

__'* Other objections to B49a are also put forward by Kirk, following Gigon (Untersuchungen): 

The use of the first person plural to represent an action which is not necessary or universal (in 
contrast, for example, with fr. 21) is improbable in archaic prose style; and it is extremely un- 
likely that the embainontes (who provide the fixed point of observation in fr. 12) should be put on 
‘level with the waters which change" (p. 373). Why is the latter "unlikely"? Doesn't Heraclitus 
think that men change as much? Why then should he not “put them on a level" with the changing 
rivers? And the truth expressed by the verbs surely is universal (what else could it be?); so there is 
no problem about the plural, though I am not convinced that there would be even if it were not 
universal. Curiously enough Kirk does not bring up the most serious difficulty in the way of the 
enje of the latter part of B49a: elwéy te xai ov elpev are just the words that would have 
been most likely to be quoted by Cleanthes (n. 2, above) or by Seneca (Ep. 58, 23), who see the 
Mrs likeness of human change. The only explanation | can offer is to assume that the first 
hee separated front (be seal insane pnperranrsturpe an ie cae alone to the notice of 
E ic and Seneca; cf. the fate of B90, whose first part, ztuoóc te devtaporpi Te závra, is 
aed itself (with variations) over and over again (ten citations listed by Walzer, Eraclito 

rence, 1939], pp. 125-26), while only Plutarch preserves the whole fragment. 
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fragments is thus the opposite of Kirk's. In one thing I do agree with him: we 
cannot keep all three; for though Heraclitus may well have used the river- 
image more than once, he is unlikely to have done so without significant 
variation in thought and expression. But the one I would sacrifice is BI2, for 
it is the flattest of the three and can be better explained as a smoothing down 
of B91a (or rather of the variant I have suggested above) and B49a, than can 
the latter as subsequent remodelings of a weaker Heraclitean original.!5 An- 
other solution of the problem would be to take Seneca's version as the [343] 
original of the first part of B49a: in idem flumen bis descendimus et non de- 
scendimus (Ep., 58, 23).!9 But 1 think this goes to the other extreme from 
B12. Seneca is bound to have both of the gems that fell out of BI2, and both 
in the same sentence. But either of them— "do not enter twice" or “we enter 
and do not enter"—tells the whole story perfectly all by itself. To put them 
together makes a crowded pattern, redundant, and less lucid. Its taste (or, 
rather, lack of it) is much more likely to be that of Seneca than Heraclitus. !7 

I shall next review the case of B89, roig éyonyoodow Eva oi. xotwóv 
xdopov elvat, THY dé xouiopévov Éxaorov eic (iov &nooroédoeo0at. 
Diels, followed by Kranz, had already condemned the second clause, for no 
good reason: the use of koimdmendn is no objection, for, as Kirk points out 
(p. 64) koimasthai, a common word from Homer down, is perfectly possible 
instead of katheudein, heudein in B1, B12, B26, B75, B88. Kirk thinks the 
whole fragment "a later paraphrase, partly of the last clause of fr. 2 [C@ovow 
oi mohhol dog Slav Exovtes Podvyoty] and partly of the last sentence of fr. 
1 [tog Sé GAAOUS àvOodzovc havOdver óxóoa EyeoOÉvrec TOLOvOW, 
dxwoneg óxóoa ebdovtes émdavOdvovtat]” (p. 63). But surely there is 
no mere paraphrase here, B1 speaks of failing to notice or take account of 
what happens in our waking experience, while B89 of turning away from “the 
one and common world” to a “private” one; this in turn is a different idea from 
that of the Jogos xunos vs. idia phronésis B2, though the senses of all three 
are, of course, very closely related. If we are to throw out this fragment, it 
cannot be on the ground that it merely repeats what is said in the other two, 
but that the distinctive thing it does say could not have been said by Hera- 
clitus. And why not? Because, says Kirk, the word kosmos could only mean 
"order," not "world," at this time (p. 63). He argues this at length in his 


15 | have misgivings about dropping even B12. It has its own peculiar stylistic beauty, best 
noticed by H. Fränkel, who speaks of its “wie rastlose Wellen herabflutende Kola,” Gott. Nachr. 
(1925), p. 107n.2. Yet neither does it have the rugged strength of Heraclitus. To rely on the 
contrast between ztorapoiot rotat abtoiowy and ërega xai Etega dare to get across the idea 
of change would be good enough for other writers, but milder than what one expects from Hera- 
and what gets in B91a and B49a. 
nded as a translation of a Heraclitean original by Calogero (n.9, above). 

, objected to Seneca's version on the ground that dis would not go with the 
e that dis ouk embainomen would make poor sense or impossible Greek. 


clitus— 
16 Del 
17 Reinhardt oc 
plural. But 1 fail to 
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commentary on B30, «óopov 1óvàe, TOV &vróv &závrov, obre TIS DEOV 
ote avOodxwy éxoingey [344] etc., to condemn ton auton hapantón as a 
gloss." He collects the uses of kosmos in the pre-Socratics, and says, quite 
rightly, that ó xóopoç ó x0óo0ev &óv in Melissus, B7, and kata kosmon in 
Parmenides, B4, can only mean “order” and “in order” respectively. But he is 
wrong in saying that in Anaxagoras B8, où xeyóorotat Ado tù èv vi 
évi vógu, xóopoc, kosmos is “the one group, or category—in this case, 
probably the continuum formed by each pair of opposites” (p. 313). Anax- 
agoras does not say here that the hot and the cold “form” a kosmos, but that 
they are “in” one; his kosmos is indeed a continuum, but a single one, wherein 
ything has a portion of everything," not the many continua of his multi- 
ple pairs of opposites, which would not be “one world.” Kirk is also wrong in 
ying that in Diogenes of Apollonia, B2, ei yo tù èv THdE TH xóopp 
£óvra. viv, y zal Üðwo xal aro xoi mig xai và GAG 600 haivetat èv 
vibe TH xóop óvta, the expression en tdide tõi kosmdi means “*in this 
arrangement’ (as opposed to a primaeval mixture)” (p. 313), because the no- 
tion of a primaeval mixture has nothing to do with what Diogenes is talking 
about here and cannot be, as an implied contrast, the clue to the sense; he is 
just talking about the world of ordinary experience and the various things in it. 
He is finally wrong in saying that Xenophon, Mem., I, 1, 11, 6 xakobpevos 
xd àv gopiotõv xSop0¢ and Plato, Gorg., 597e, ol oodot . . . tò GAov 
TODTO . . . xóouov XAAOVOL "suggest very strongly that kosmos = world is 
a comparatively new and technical usage" (p. 314): I italicize "new" becaus 
that, of course, is the only thing to which I object; the point of both text 
that it is the philosophers who call the world kosmos, not that they have started 
doing this fairly recently.!? Moreover this [345] very fragment of Heraclitus 


15 Following Reinhardt, pp. 12-13, whose arguments are (a) that the words are only in Clem- 
1. but not in Plutarch or Simplicius (quoting Alexander); (b) "the same for all things" does not 
«ood sense here and the sense it does make ("Totalitár") is anyhow implied by the assertion. 
of the eternity of the world in the sequel. But (a) lacks copency, since only Clement cites the rest 
of the fragment in its entirety, while the other two give only pieces of it; (b) becomes irrelevant if 
one translates, "the same of all men" (see n. 21, below). which makes excellent sense: the world 
which "no one of gods or men has made" or could make is "this one," the real world, which is 
the same of all ie" dreamworlds (cf. B89) can be and are being made all the time. 

?" On the other hand, I should agree with Kirk (p. 312) against Reinhardt, Kranz ("Kosmos als 
philosophischer Begriff frühgriechischer Zeit,” Philologus 93 (1938-39), pp. 430-48), and 
Gigon, that Theophrastus’ phrase toi oboavobe xai Tods v abroic xógpouc is of itself no 
evidence for the use of the word by Anaximander; and that the authenticity of ÓXov tov xóopov 
in Anaximenes, B2 (to be discussed below) is far from certain. But I am not as confident as Kirk 
that Kosmos was not used even in sixth-century speculation for "world." In his extended defense 
is early u . Kranz, ibid., makes no mention of this consideration: the Milesians would cer- 
ainly need a substantive by which to refer both in the singular and the plural to the world(s) 
Which issue from the arché. Adjectival and participial makeshifts like tò Shov, 1 zv, rà 
ravra, tà óvta would not formally distinguish world(s) from arché or, if they did, would 
only convey the idea of indefinite total instead of structured world-systems. Ouranos, some- 
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(B30) is evidence that kosmos, though it implies, does not just mean, "order," 
for what is in question here is not merely that nobody made the order of the 
world, but that nobody made this orderly world; this world is fire, and nobody 
made the fire, for it is "ever-living."?? Kirk, in spite of his theory, concedes as 
much when he is led to say in the course of his discussion of the fragment that 
“the relationship of kosmon tonde to pur aeizóon becomes, after all, one of 
simple predication: the natural world and the order in it . . . is an ever-living 
fire" (p. 317). "Natural world and the order in it"—this is the sense of kosmos 
in Heraclitus, B30 and B89, Anaxagoras, B8, and Diogenes, B2. Then the 
argument that it can only mean "order" for Heraclitus is pointless, as it is 
certainly wrong anyhow. 

There is then no reason why Heraclitus could not have spoken of "this 
world, the same of all” in B30,?! and in B89 of the [346] "one and common 
world" for the wide awake from which sleepers turn away, each to his own 
“private (world).” The notion of the real world being “the same of all," “one 
and common” for all, is a powerful one. It fills out beautifully Heraclitus’ idea 
that the Logos, though common, is missed by the many (B2) and passes un- 
noticed, though ever-present and universal (Bl). It says explicitly what 
implied in B17, which says that the many don't understand the things they 
“meet with" (reading 6xd00tg éyxveevowy): the world is what we all "meet 
with" all the time, it is the very same for all of us, but those who cannot 
understand its order live as though not only their understanding (B2), but their 
world (B89), were private, like men asleep. Homer had already spoken of 
the démos oneirón, Od. 24.12, and for him, as for everyone, dream, like 
shadow, was the symbol of unreality, the land where only phantoms dwell. 
Heraclitus underlines the unreality of the dreamworld by calling it “private.”? 
At the same time he shows up the illusory character of ordinary belief by 


times used by Aristotle, Theophrastus, and the doxographers for just this purpose, is never used 
in this way in extant fragments (Parm., B10, 5; Emp., B22, 2) but always, as we should expect, 
in its original sense of "heavens." Such a need is bound to be met sooner or later, and more likely 
sooner than later; it could be met very early by the use of Kosmos since the notion of the world as. 
an orderly arrangement was, of course, present from the beginning. For thus reason (not Kirk's 
p. 313) I am inclined to discount Aët., II, 1, 1, "Pythagoras was the first to name thy ta Öhwv 
aeQLOZY "world" because of its order.” 

20 Cf. Burnet's comment: "kosmos must mean ‘world’ here, not merely ‘order’; for only the 
world could be identified with fire," Early Greek Philosophy (4th ed., London, 1945), p. 134n.3. 

21 The usual translation of (rávrow here is "for all" (so DK, Burnet, Kirk), as though Hera- 
clitus had written aot. The difference in sense between the genitive and the dative is probably 
not great, but we might as well observe it in the translation, with “of all” here and at B114, ti 
Evi aávrov, and “for all" at B113, Eovóv, Gor, and "for the wide awake" at B89, Tots 
tyonyooóow. 

2 Cf. E. R. Dodds, The Greeks and the Irrational (Berkeley, 1951), p. 118: "Not only does 
that rule out the ‘objective’ dream, but it seems by implication to deny validity to dream- 
experience in general, since Heraclitus’ rule is "to follow what we have in common." 
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banishing it into a world as “private” as that of the dream. In developing this 
line of thought, Heraclitus would run up against the paradox that the beliefs 
which he condemns as "private" were in fact the general rule and thus per- 
ly “common” in that sense, while his were, in the same sense, all too 
private” to himself. To block this sidetrack, he would wish to say somewhere 
along the line that the “common” is not the common-run, nor the individual 
the “private”; what is “common for all” is not what all, or almost all, happen 
to think, but what all should think, and would, if they had sense. So B113, 
Evvóv éott ToL tO $oovéetv, has a distinctive place in his train of thought, 
and I see no reason for dropping it because of Kirk’s suspicion: 1347] 

I now turn to two cases which involve a change in the received text. First 
the famous B51, which reads in Diels-Kranz, ob Evvi&otw. Óxox ða- 
$eoóuevov EwUT@ óuoXoyéev. marivteoros &ouovir óxooxeo róEov 
zai Mons. Kirk, with Zeller, Brieger, Gigon, Verdenius, and Walzer, would 
change homologeei to sumpheretai, after Plato, Symp., 187a, 10 Ev yao por 
diapeoópevov abrd abt ovuþéoeoða oneg ágpoviav vóEov te xoi 
boas, and by analogy with ovppegdpevov drapegdpevov in BIO. With 
this change I would agree.?* But I cannot join Kirk (and an impressive list of 
other scholars)?5 in dropping palintropos in favor of palintonos. My reasons 
for conserving palintropos are partly those of Diels and Kranz (DK°, ad loc 
pp. 162 and 493): (a) Plutarch has palintropon in one citation (1026b), pali 
tonos in a second (369b), while in a third (473f) one of the MSS gives -tonos 
and all the others -tropos, and Porphyry, De antr. nymph., 29, has palintonos. 
But none of these are complete citations of the fragment; only Hippolytus 
gives the whole fragment, and he reads palintropos; moreover he cites it along 
with a raft of other complete fragments, which makes it pretty certain that he 
had a book, or excerpt, of Heraclitus before him, which is most unlikely in the 
case of Plutarch’s and Porphyry's citations. (b) Given the repeated (five times) 
palintonon as an epithet for toxon (or toxa) in Homer, it is certainly the lectio 


21 They come to this: for Heraclitus "common" was "almost a technical term” whose "primary" 
sense was "operative in all things”; but in B113 it has the "subsidiary" sense of what (or how) all 
should think; and "one may well doubt whether Heraclitus would have explicitly used xunos in 
this subsidiary sense where some other expression would have done equally well" (pp. 55-56). 
But what is the good of doubting this, when xunos is so used in B2 and B114, in both of them 
with the sense of a norm which all should follow—a sense which surely has the closest connec- 
tion with that which, I agree with Kirk, is the primary one. 
* Mainly for the reasons given by Kirk on p. 205. Hippolytus’ text for Heraclitean fragments 
is generally excellent, and one departs from its at one's peril. But in thus case, there is a plausible 
explanation for a mistake (by Hippolytus or a copyist) in the occurrence of ópoħoyeiv (also 
Ónohoyobow) just before the fragment (Kirk, p. 204), and in the MS reading dpodoyéetv, 
whose final nu strongly suggests repetition of the preceding óptoAoyeiv. 

** Kirk (p. 211) refers to Brieger, Burnet, and Walzer. I add Snell (Hermes 76 [1941], 
P- 86n.1), Verdenius (Parmenides [Groningen. 1942), p. 78), H. Fränkel (Dichtung und Philoso- 
Phie des frühen Griechentums [New York, 1951], p. 482). 
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facilior for any later citation of Heraclitus’ fragment. (c) Theophrastus’ did 
Tis £vavuoroozris 'jouóo0at (apud Diog. Laert., 9, 7) is a clear [348] 
variant for palintropos harmonia. Kirk's objections (p. 211) that this depends 
“upon his (Theophrastus’) physical interpretation" of B60, 60¢ &vo xátw 
pia xal duty, is irrelevant: even if this interpretation of B60 were mistaken 
(and I do not think that it is),26 it would not explain why Theophrastus should 
invent a word not modeled on Heraclitus to convey his mistake. I offer finally 
this further reason against palintonos: tonos, in the sense of "tension" that 
would be needed here, does not occur in any Heraclitean fragment, nor in any 
pre-Socratic fragment in a physical context; nor does feinein with this sense, 
but always?? with the sense of "extending." There is much talk of "tension" in 
Kirk's and others’ interpretations of Heraclitus,?* but none of it is grounded 
textually on anything but the disputed palintonos in B51. As everyone knows, 
tension was a key concept for the Stoics, and if they could have pinned it on 
their patron they would have surely done so; this is itself another reason why 
palintonos would be likely to displace palintropos in the postclassical era. 
Tropé, on the other hand, is an important word and concept for Heraclitus, as 
we know from B31, where indeed the sense of palintropos is strongly con- 
veyed: fire "turns" to sea, but half the sea turns back again to fire préstér).?? 
[349] On these grounds it appears to me that the evidence is overwhelmingly 
on the side of palintropos.?? The only question then is whether it makes good 
sense. (i) Does palintropos harmonié make a fitting description of the Heracli- 
tean cosmos? (ii) Does it apply to the bow and the lyre in the simile? 


26 Kirk, following Reinhardt, takes it "as a relativistic statement devoid of physical applica- 
tion" (p. 109). But the arguments against the physical interpretation are weak. Its misapplication 
to the ekpurdsis by Diog. Laert. 9, 8 proves nothing. Nor does its use by Tertullian, Philo, and the 
neo-Platonists to express other ideas foreign to Heraclitus (for the references see Kirk, p. 106), a 
recurrent fate of Heraclitus’ sayings. As Kirk duly remarks (p. 107), in "the commonest ancient. 
interpretation . . . the ‘way up and down’ represents the cosmological changes of matter between 
fire, water, and earth, as in fr. 31." There is absolutely nothing to forbid this connection with 
B31, whose sense B60 fits perfectly, and much to recommend it, for thereby the primary refer- 
ence of this assertion of the unity-identity of opposites becomes a cosmological phenomenon of 
the highest importance instead of a banality, like the sameness of the road that goes uphill and 
downhill, adopted in all seriousness by Kirk and others. 

27 Empedocles, Diogenes, perhaps Parmenides; see DK®, Wort-Index, s.v. 

28 Ironically, even proponents of palintropos fall into the same way of talking. Diels translated 
“gegenstrebige,” having perhaps forgotten he had translated tomos amph’ aretés, Xenoph., Bl. 
20, as “das Streben um die Tugend.” Kranz also slips into “Gegenstrebigkeit” while elucidating 
palintropos, Hermes 69 (1934), p. 118n.1. 

29 It might have been even in the text of the closely following B31b, which Kranz would now 
begin with (xédtv òè vij). DKS, 1, p. 493. 

30 | have not mentioned palintropos at Parm., B6, 9 which Diels considered de 'e all by 
itself (Herakleitos (Berlin, 1901], p. 13), for it would not be right to argue that Parmenides’ use of 
it here is an allusion to Heraclitus unless its use by Heraclitus can be established on independent 
grounds. 
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I should have thought there could be no possible doubt in anyone's mind as 
to (i). But 1 gather from Kirk that there is more than doubt in his.?! So I had 
better go into the matter briefly: The primary sense of palin is “back”; hence, 
by easy extension, “reverse” or “opposite” (so Kirk, p. 215). So palintropos 
would be literally “back-turning,” “changing in the opposite direction,” or 
more broadly, just “contrary” (LSJ, s.v. II. 1, 2). As for harmonie, its sense is 
what we would expect of the abstract for harmozó, which is "to fit, adapt, 
accommodate”; its denotation is broad enough to cover a ship's joint, a medi- 
cal suture, a covenant, a betrothal, a government, a musical scale or concord 
(LS. . Burnet's “attunement” is too narrow as a translation of harmonié 
in this fragment; it will not fit the bow, Conversely, Kirk's "connection" is too 
loose; "adjustment" would be better. Now Heraclitus’ world is all adjustment, 
and of a kind which is not only compatible with contrariety but can only exist 
through the latter; and since it is all in change, the contrariety it exhibits is that 
of changes proceeding in opposite directions (e.g., BIO, B126). So there 
would be plenty of scope here for palintropos in its most general [350] sense 
of "contrary." But we need not stop with this. Let us note that in the Heracli- 
tean scheme any one thing following a given line of change will be found to 
turn in the opposite way sooner or later; and that this “back-turning” is neces- 
sary to preserve the inter-adjustment of this changing thing with other chang- 
ing things. Think, for example, of some water on the “upwar path. What- 
ever parts of it continued on this path would have to double back when they 
became fire; only by doing so could they remain within the system of "ex- 
changes (B90) that maintains the order of the world; and the only "exchange" 
in which fire can be involved is with water, hence “downwards.” Thus the 
harmonié of the Heraclitean world is palintropos in the most specific and 
definite sense. 

What of (ii)? There are two possibilities here, depending on the reference of 
harmonié: V this is to the framework of the bow and the lyre (a perfectly good 
sense of harmonie, LSJ, s.v. I. 4), then palintropos must refer to their shape, 
i.e., to the fact that the two arms turn away from each other at the center. The 
only trouble with this is that it would make for a static image, not in keeping 
with the harmonié of the Heraclitean universe which is as dynamic as any- 
thing could be and is elsewhere appropriately illustrated by burning spices 
(B67), gold coin in circulation (B90), stirred barley-drink (B125). To get a 
comparably dynamic image out of bow and lyre, we must assume that harmo- 


`! Pp. 212-14, The conclusion he reaches is that “palintropos cannot well describe a harmo- 
nië, and is indeed probably not used during the fifth century in any sense which could conceivably 
be attached to the fragment" (p. 214). 1 suspect confusion here, for there is a sense in which what 
Kirk says is true but irrelevant. Certainly, to the general public, indeed to almost anyone but 
Heraclitus, palintropos would seem the last thing any harmonié could possibly be. But would not 
the general public find diapheromenon . . . sumpheretai an equally incongruous coupling? Is this 
ä good reason why Heraclitus should not have used the latter, or the former? 
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nié refers to their modus operandi. This is indeed palintropos, for bow and 
lyre do their work, send forth arrow or sound, at just that moment when the 
process of stretching the string is reversed. The continuous application of 
effort in the same direction would not produce this effect. No arrow would fly, 
no sound would be heard, without "back-turning."?? [351] 

Finally I must consider what Kirk does with B41, which reads in Diels- 
Kranz, ëv tò oo$óv, éxtoraoQat yvóyunv, ótén &xvéovnos závra oux 
sévtwv. Kirk would punctuate strongly after »vóymv, taking &x(oroo0ot 
vópmv. with Heidel (and Gigon) as a periphrasis for yıyvóoxetv; and he 
would read öxy xupeovatar after yvópnv. Now xuBegvatat is unobjec- 
tionable; something must be done with xuBegvijoat or &yxvpeovroot of the 
MSS, which does not make sense, and Bywater's xupegvatat will do as well 


32 An identical interpretation of the simile was offered by A. Brieger (Hermes 39 [1904], 
pp. 198-99), following closely upon Susemihl: 


Die Bogensehne wird nach der Brust zurückgezogen . . . und dann losgelassen, und das 
Resultat dieser beiden entgegengesetzten Bewegungen ist der Flug des Pfeils. Wie beim Schie- 
ssen, handelt es sich auch beim Leierspiel um zwei entgegengesetze Bewegungen: die Saite 
wird durch den Schlag des Plektrons zurückgedrüngt und schnellt wieder in ihre ursprüngliche 
Lage vor, und das Resultat ist der Ton. Den beiden Werkzeugen, deren Fügung durch Zurück- 
schnellen den betreffenden Effect bewirkt, wird mit Recht eine ‘2uriickschnellende Fügung," 
palintonos harmonié beigelegt. 


1 have cited this at such length because of its admirable lucidity and complete success in sustain- 
ing the consistency of the simile in bow and lyre alike —neither of which can be said of the much 
better known version of this interpretation, the one offered by Wilamowitz, in Griechisches 
Lesebuch, Il, 2 (Berlin, 1902), p. 129, and again (with some changes) in Platon (4th ed., Berlin, 
1948), p. 287n.2. The only odd thing in the citation from Brieger is in the surprise that awaits one 
at the end; one would never have thought he was doing anything but glossing and even translating 
palintropos! "Bewegung" is intolerably loose for tonos, and "zurückschnellende" would be just 
right for palintropos. L. Campbell (who read palintonos) paraphrased (The Theaetetus of Plato 
[2nd ed., Oxford, 1883], p. 244), "As the arrow leaves the string, the hands are pulling opposite 
ways to each other, and to the different parts of the bow (cp. Plato, Rep. 439), and the sweet note 
of the lyre is due to similar tension and retention”; in the latter sentence the reference of "reten- 
tion" is unintelligible; in the former (often echoed by others), the account is strictly false: the 
hands are no longer "pulling opposite ways," etc. "as the arrow leaves the string.” Kirk's own 
gloss on palintonos (which he translates, "working in both directions"), "the string is being pulled 
outwards towards its ends and the arms of the frame are being pulled inwards towards each other" 
(p. 215), is possible, but open to two objections: (i) since, as he duly notes, pp. 213-14, palin- 
tonos, as applied to the bow in the epic and currently, was used of the unstrung, as much as of the 
strung, weapon, its primary reference must have been to its shape; (ii) if tonos in palintonos were 
used with the sense of "tension," the palin would be redundant, since, as Kirk himself remarks, 
"any kind of tension must work in both directions" (p. 215), and Heraclitus is not the sort of writer. 
who says the same thing twice over in a single word. If one must have palintonos, one would do 
better to follow Macchioro (known to me only through Kirk, p. 216), who "takes it as meaning 
"alternatively stretching," and refers it to the alternate tension and relaxation of the string" (Kirk, 
loc. cit.), Kirk's objection—that the present tense of sumpheretai in the preceding sentence pre- 
ating tensions in this one—seems to me irrelevant. 


etc. 
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as any of the proposed emendations.53 “Oxn for óxér would fit much better 
[352] Heidel's interpretation of éniotaobat yvóunv.?* But why should Her- 
aclitus, who is hardly the man to use two words where one will do, say 
èniotaoða yvouny if èniotaoða or yoyvóoxetv is what he means? 
Heidel's reason for this was that a yvónu governing all things is a Stoic 
concept; with this, says Kirk (p. 388), "I entirely agree," and adds that "the 
name of the possessor of the yv@n would have to be added, as in, for exam- 
ple, Pindar, Pyth. 5.122ff., Avds tor vóoc péyas zvßeově daipov’ dvooay 
gidwy.” But is the subject of Logos supplied in tov Aóyov ô’ &6vtos Evvod 
at B2 or in tod Aóyov Gxovoavtes at B50? Naturally, if asked, “Whose 
gnomen or logos are you talking about?" he would reply, "that of the ever- 
liv ing fire." But the implied distinction would not have been a matter of reflec- 
tive attention for him. If anything is foreign to Heraclitus, it is the conceptual 
disjunction of the substantival and the adjectival. As Kirk knows very well, 
this sort of discrimination takes a long time to find its feet in Greek philoso- 
phy; being is both existential and predicative in Parmenides, and the hot, 
cold, etc. in the pre-Socratics are not just qualities but, as Cornford used to 
call them, quality-things. It would be wholly characteristic of this period to 
merge thought and thinking things,?5 and change freely from “the thunderbolt 
(which) steers all things,” B64, to “the thought by which all things are 
steered.” To whom could this give offence, except someone who would take 
the latter to imply a disembodied, incorporeal mind, as no one would at this 
time? [353] 


I 


A prime requisite of the historical interpretation of any philosopher, ancient or 
modern, is to determine the nexus with those of his contemporaries or prede- 
cessors who did the most both to supply him with a working-stock of basic 


“ And if taken with órér (following Deichgraeber, Philologus 93 [1938], p. 14 and n. 5, who 
compares ótéw at B15) would surely make our best text for the fragment. tén xveovarat is 
closer to the MS readings (Stéy xußeovůoa P! B, ov’ èyxvßeovňoa F) than jj (Bywater) or 
öan/özy (Gigon) or öxy (Kirk) xvfieovacat. Diels's &xvBéovnoE is open to Kirk's well-taken 
objection: "his gnomic aorist is inappropriate, since the action is strictly continuous” (pp. 387- 
B8), 

^ It would iron out the strange inconsistency in Heidel who, after denouncing as “Stoic” the 
notion of a thought that governs the world, went right ahead to translate, “she (Understanding) it 

iit pervades all things and governs all things,” PAA 48 (1913), pp. 700-702. 

15 And even both of these with their object, cognoscens with cognoscendum: cf. (my "Equality 
and Justice in Early Greek Cosmologies") CP, 42 (1947), p. 177 and n. 180 (**1.87 and n.180). 

"^ Thus Xenophanes says only that his "one god" is ott àépac Ovnroiowv Spoitoc OVdE 
vont, B23; he does not think of saying that he has noéma but no demas, which would have 
Served infinitely better his polemic against anthropomorphism. 
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concepts and also to provoke new questions in his own mind, calling for new 
answers and therewith new concepts. Who are the most likely candidates for 
the role in the case of Heraclitus? 

A proper answer to this question would call for a much more exten: ive 
investigation than I could carry out in this paper. All I can do here is to 
propound a hypothesis, and follow it out, in the hope that the results so ob- 
tained will commend it to others. It is that the main historical influences on 
Heraclitus’ thought were the great Milesians, Anaximander and Anaximenes, 
and that our best chance to understand the problems which confronted him 
and the meaning of his own answers to them is to discover as best we can the 
links which connect his thought with theirs. Though, I repeat, this is only a 
hypothesis, it is only fair to add that it is not an implausible one. For think of 
the suggested alternatives: Parmenides, Xenophanes, Pythagoras. Each of the 
first two has found powerful exponents, but with results disproportionate to 
the resources expended on either hypothesis. Reinhardt’s brilliant sponsorship 
of the view that Heraclitus’ "roots" are in Parmenides was condemned to 
failure at the start by the indefensible chronology on which it was based.37 
Gigon's attempt to link him with Xenophanes?* sheds some light on Her- 
aclitus’ religious views but almost none on his cosmological and metaphysical 
conceptions. As for Pythagoras, [354] he is easily the candidate least likely to 
succeed, since what we know of his doctrine is so meager in itself, almost 
infinitesimal in comparison to what we know of Heraclitus; how can our igno- 
rance of the former improve our knowledge of the latter??? So by a process of. 


37 For the most recent criticism of his chronology, see Kirk, pp. 1-3. That in spite of this 
mistake Reinhardt's work has done so much to stimulate Heraclitean studies in the last forty years 
is a tribute to the vigor of his thinking, the incisiveness of his writing, and the breadth of his 
knowledge. The same qualities make his later papers (to the first of which I shall continue to 
refer), "Heraklits Lehre vom Feuer," and “Heraclitea,” Hermes 77 (1942), pp. Hf. and 2251T., 
outstanding contributions. 

% Untersuchungen (above, n.5). For a critique of his theory of Heraclitus’ dependence on 
Xenophanes, see W. Bricker, review of O. Gigon, Untersuchungen, and of F. J, Brecht, Her- 
aklit, Gnomon 13 (1937), pp. 530ff. Though only a doctoral dissertation, Gigon's is a challenging 
book, and Kirk has done well to devote so much time to the detailed discussions of its views. 

If this sounds unduly pessimistic, consider the possible borrowings: (1) metron (so Kirk, 
p. 403), But did this figure in the Pythagorean scheme? We don't know. Our evidence, such as it 
is, speaks of peras (in opposition to apeiron), not metron. But suppose metron was used as an. 
alternate to peras: it would then refer, like the latter, to (a) ratios of odd-even numbers such as 
those of the concordant musical intervals (cf. (my review of Raven's Pythagoreans and Eleatics) 
Gnomon 25 {1953}, pp. 33-34) (**1.180-88) and/or (b) whole integers, applied to things like 
justice, the soul, etc. (Ai Met., 985b 29-31 and Ross (Aristotle's Metaphysics, vol. 1 [Ox- 
ford, 1924]) ad loc.). Where does Heraclitus employ ratios as at (a) or numbers as at (b) in any 
comparable way? (II) logos. What is there analogous to either (a) or (b) in Heraclitus when he 
speaks of logos, e.g., at Bl or B315? A more interesting suggestion has come from Fränkel, “A 
Thought Pattern in Heraclitus,” AJP, 59 (1938), pp. 309—37 and Minar, "The Logos of Her- 
aclitus," CP. 34 (1939), 323-41, at pp. 338ff., who take the sense of logos borrowed from 
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elimination, one is led back to the Milesians, where one should have started 
anyway. That Heraclitus knew their books has high antecedent probability, 
and is confirmed, quite apart from all the things I shall discuss below, by some 
meteorological details in which he followed them.4° That he [355] had plenty 
of respect for them we may assume from the fact that they never figure in his 
vitriolic broadsides against prominent contemporaries and predecessors (B40, 
B42, B56, B57, B81). To be known and not abused by a man of Heraclitus" 
temperament is tantamount to the receipt of a certificate of merit. 

Of B80, eidévan Öè xoi] TOV zóAeuov èóvta Evvóv, xai ðíxnv Étv, xai 
yivópeva ztávta. ac Eow xai xogóv, {“one must know that war is com- 
mon, and right [diké] is strife, and that all things come to pass by strife and 
necessity [chreón], s “almost certainly a criti- 
cism of Anaximander” (p. 401). Both dikë and [Kata] chreón occur also in 
Anaximander's famous fragment; and the thrice repeated reference to “war/ 
strife” could hardly fail to allude to Anaximander's notion of the mutual ag- 
gression of the elements.?! But what is the criticism? Kirk's answer—that 


Pythagoras to be “proportional mean,” i.e., the X:Y :: Y:Z ratio. But though a convincing 
has been made by Fränkel for Heraclitus’ use of this “thought-pattern,” there is no evidence that 
he derived it from Pythagoras, whose use of it is purely conjectural, and, if historical, would not 
have endeared it to one who thought him a charlatan (B81). Moreover, though any proportion 
would be a logos, there is no evidence that when Heraclitus spoke of the logos or "the same 
Jogos” he was thinking of a proportional mean at all (cf. my elucidation of B31% in the text below, 
where the required relation is equality, not geometric proportion) nor, conversely, that when he 
did use the three-term proportion (¢.g., at B83, ape:man :: man:god) he was thinking of this 


relation as a manifestation of what he called logos. 
? His explanation of thunder-lightning is that of Anaximander as modified by Anaximenes 
(AL, 3, 3, 1, 2, and 6): Anaximander explained this as a cloudburst; Anaximenes, likening the 


phenomenon to the “sea, which flashes when divided by the oars,” added the notion of external 
Impact (which could be only that of wind on cloud) as the cause of the rending of the clouds 
Heraclitus’ explanation of thunder has both wind-impact on cloud (2usrtaaeis zvevnümov tic 
tù véqn) and compression (sustrophas) of cloud by wind: and there is no reason to think that he 
ed a different explanation for lightning, as the confusing statement in Aétius might suggest. 
His “bowls” theory of the heavenly bodies follows Anaximander in attempting to provide for 
containers of their fiery substance, altering the shape of the holders to suit the disk-shaped bodies 
postulated by Anaximenes. Heraclitus must also have known the physical theories of Xeno- 
phanes, but made only one important borrowing from them: the doctrine that “the sun is new 
y day" (B6), though this apparently meant for him that each day's sun is extinguished at night 
(Kirk, p. 267), while for Xenophanes it meant its “travelling on ad infinitum" (Aét., 2, 24, 9). An 
interesting linguistic link between Heraclitus and Anaximenes is pointed out by Reinhardt (p. 16), 
diacheisthai (Anaxii AT, A8; Heracl., B31b). 
_*! For my interpretation of Anaximander, 1 must refer to my "Equality and Justice in Early 
Greek Cosmologies,” CP, 43 (1947), pp. 168ff. (pp. 168-73 on Anaximander (** 1.741%, and 
74-82). Cf. also F. Dirlmeier, "Der Satz des Anaximandros,” Rhein, Mus., 87 (1938), 
PP. 376fi.; K. Deichgraeber, “Anaximander von Milet,” Hermes 75 (1940), pp. 10ff., and 
H. Cherniss, "The Characteristics and Effects of Pre-Socratic Philosophy," JHI 12 (1951), 
Pp. 319ff. (pp. 323-28 on Anaximander). 
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while Anaximander held that "change between opposites involves a kind of 
injustice: on the contrary, he (Heraclitus) held that strife between opposites 
was ‘the right way,’ normal and just” (p. 240)—takes us part of the way 
toward the answer, but not the whole way. To begin with we must notice the 
enormous difference of the role which “strife” plays in Heraclitus: “All things 
happen in accordance with strife” (B80) “war is the father of all and king of 
all” (B53), What is only occasional and intermittent, though recurrent, in 
Anaximander, becomes universal and invariant in Heraclitus. Why [356] this 
difference? We cannot answer this question without granting the obvious im- 
plication of the river-fragments which Kirk formally denies (p. 367 et passim), 
the universality of change.*? That strife is universal follows from the assump- 
tion that whatever exists is in change with the added mption that all 
change is strife, neither of them made by Anaximander. What happens now to 
ihe latter's conviction that the world is a realm of "justice"? Anaximander 
j the world; 
strife Beings injustice, ini sisting in the eventual reparation of the 
encroachments gained by strife, To Heraclitus this presented an intolerable 
compromise, Concluding as he did that strife is universal, he would have to 
infer that, rife itself were unjust, there could be nothing but injustice. For 
him there could be no half-way house: either all is injustice or all is justice, in 
the physical world. He chose the second alternative, which he could only do 
by affirming, as he does in B80, that “strife is justice.” The last clause of this 
fragment—that “all things happen in accordance with strife and rightful 
necessity"—is the completion of the thought which is affirmed in each of the 
preceding clauses.*3 [357] 

Thus so far Heraclitus’ thought is more intimately connected with Anaxi- 
mander’s than Kirk or any of the modern interpreters have recognized. Two of 
the fundamental ideas of Anaximander—that there is strife among the ele- 


42 For my criticism, see my review of Kirk's book in the July issue of AJP (76, pp. 310-13). 

43 Kirk fails to see that polemon . . . xunon in the first makes the same point as diken erin in 
the second. He says that "in Homer and Archilochus Ares is described as impartial, but here war 
is said to be universal; this surely must be the sense in view of frr. 2 and 114 and of the description 
of war as father and king of all in fr. 53” (p. 241). But this misses (a) the perfect connection 
between the Homeric reference to war as xunos because “it kills the killer,” Il. 18, 309, and 
Heraclitus’ reason for saying that strife is just (see the following paragraph in the text); (b) the fact 
that at B2 and B114 xunos does indeed have the sense of a norm (note 23, above); and (c) the fact 
that the same sense is even present at BS3 which, of course, accents the universality of war in the 
strongest terms but also refers to its function as creator ( patër) and governor (basileus), a function 
which Heraclitus surely regards as just since he says that war establishes the distinction, unques- 
tionably right for him, between gods and men, free and slave. Even the full significance of dikén 
erin is not brought out by Kirk, for he makes no mention of usages of eris, neikos which would 
lend substance to their conception as instruments of justice (cf. the latter half of note 134, CP, 42 
[1947], p. 170 (** 1.77n.134); and Frünkel's fine elucidation of B80 in Dichtung und Philosophie 
(above, n.25), pp. 481-82). 
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ments, and that a just order is nevertheless preserved—are reasserted in a 
form which universalizes both of them and thereby resolves the opposition 
between them: what is a “nevertheless” in Anaximander, becomes a “be- 
cause” in Heraclitus. The result is that no part of nature can “overstep its 
measures," which is surely the point of B94,44 and not, as Kirk takes it, that 
“long-term excess is punished (and reduced)" (p. 402), which is precisely 
what Anaximander had taught, not Heraclitus. There can be no excess at all, 
long-term, or short-term either, if “all things happen in accordance with strife 
and rightful necessity.” But when we turn to the next question, “Why is jus 
preserved in strife?” we find that Heraclitus stands in a very different relation 
to Anaximander, For the maintenance of justice, the latter had relied imme- 
diately upon the equality of the elements. Now, as Kirk notes repeatedly, the 
notion of nature as an equilibrium of opposing forces does find a place in 
Heraclitus, though with the difference that the processes of encroachment and 
reparation are not successive, as in Anaximander, but concurrent: at every 
moment the main world-masses of fire, water, and earth are each giving up 
exactly as much as they take, each compensating constantly by the “death” 
they suffer (B36) for the one they inflict.45 So much, I believe with Kirk, 
follows from B31a: “the turnings of fire are first sea, and of sea the half is 
earth, half préstér": the second clause can only mean that equal amounts of 
water are always turning back into fire and forward into earth, whence it 
would follow (a) that the total mass of water remains constant, consequently 
(b) that the total masses of fire and earth are also constant, since either of these 
can only change into or from water, and hence, for the same reason, (c) that 
fire and earth must also display the equipollence of change asserted of water in 
B31a—an inference [358] explicitly confirmed in the case of fire by the bal- 
ancing expressions "kindling according to measures, and extinguished accord- 
ing to measures," in B30. 

But note how short all this falls of preserving (let alone, extending) Anaxi- 
mander's concept of equality as the guarantee of justice. For one thing, noth- 
ing is said to the effect that fire, water, and air are equal to one another. The 
assumption of the equality of the physical components of the world, reas 
serted by Parmenides and Empedocles, is quietly dropped by Heraclitus; for 
Anaximander's equilibrium of elements he substitutes an equilibrium of pro- 
cesses of change. And even the latter is only a special case of ("back-turning 
adjustment") palintropos harmonié. It applies only to those systems which do 
maintain themselves in a stable equilibrium. The world as a whole is such a 
System, and so is a river or, for that matter, the humblest candle-flame, so 
long as its mass remains constant. But many, indeed most, things within the 


^* As Reinhardt (Hermes 77 [1942], p. 244n.2) has remarked, ei de mé in this fragment "drückt 
eine Unmöglichkeit aus, einen Fall, der nie eintreten wird, wie in fr. 121: “Und wenn, dann . . . ~ 
Worauf eine Negation folgt." 

75 Cf. above, note 43 (a). 
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world are not of this kind; there are rivers that dry up and flames that are put 
out, To uphold the justice of all strife, Heraclitus must fall back on another 
notion, more fundamental in his scheme than that of equipollent change: the 
constancy of a logos or metron preserved in all changes whatever. This is 
conveyed, in part, in B31b, whose sense is not correctly rendered by Kirk. 
"(Earth)^6 is dispersed as sea and is measured in the [359] same logos as 
existed before [it became earth]"^? does not say or of itself imply that "sea is 
being constantly replenished by the liquefaction of earth proportionally with 
its diminution by condensation into earth" (p. 331). Heraclitus believes this, 
but it is not what he says Aere. What he does say is that any part of earth which 
becomes water has the same logos which it had before it had become earth, 
i.e., when a part of water, wl, becomes a part of earth, el, and then el 
changes back into a part of water, w2, then w2 i measured in the same 
logos" as wl, or w2 — wl, for short.4 B90, “all things are an exchange for 
fire, and fire for all things wares (are exchanged) for gold and gold (is 
exchanged) for all things,” identifies fire as the thing that remains constant in 


46 1 agree with Kranz, Kirk, and others that (yi) is justified by the probability that it was in the 
text followed by Theophrastus (xdv te aù rijv yii xeioða, Diog. Laert., 9, 9). This expan- 
sion is rejected by Walzer, Snell, Reinhardt (for the latter's defense, see p. 16n. 1; and cf. note 48, 
below). I fail to see what is gained by dropping (yi) if Odkaoaa Šayéera is to be understood to 
mean, as by Reinhardt (loc. cit.) "the sea passes from a solid to a liquid state”; its "solid state" is 
earth, so we are right back to the meaning of (yñ) but now without warrant from the text. If one is 
to forego the initial (yñ), one should accept the only meaning which Clement's text will then 
permit, i.e., that the sea is dispersed as fire, This makes excellent sense, especially if taken in 
conjunction with the suggestion in the following note. For my part, I prefer to stick by (vi on the 
probability that this was in the text known to Theophrastus. But nothing of any great consequence 
depends on this. The general conclusion I reach from my interpretation of B31 and B90 (toward 
the close of the paragraph in the text above) would be exactly the same if B31b referred to the 
change from sea to fire instead of from earth to sea. 

4 | am inclined to accept a suggestion made by Cherniss (in his seminar) and treat i| yevéoðat 
yi as a glo presence makes for unnecessary stylistic clumsiness, and its absence would 
make no difference to the sense; retaining (here contrary to Cherniss) the initial yij, the new text 
would still allow, indeed favor, the same reference of "before," sc. to the earth's antecedent liquid 
state. (But cf. also the following note.) Incidentally, I would argue that, if Ñ yevéoOat yñ is a 
gloss, it must have been put in by someone who did have an initial yi in his text; for, if he did not, 
it would have been natural to take Oáħñagga as the subject, and, in that case, his gloss would 
probably have been i] yevéoOat 0kaaod. 

48 Another possibility on the text suggested in the preceding note is that "before" refers to the 
earthy state before it turns into water, in which case it would be el which is said to have the same 
logos as w2. A variant of this is permitted by the Diels text, sc. that the logical subject of 
metreetai is earth before it turns into sea, in which case the equation would be el = wl. For 
obvious reasons, neither of these is as likely as the one suggested above, though the latter would 
avoid completely Reinhardt's objection (loc. eit.) that on the expansion (yi) “duaxéevat xat 
ueoéerca verschiedenes Subjekt erhalten,” since the subject of metreetai (as well as diacheetai) 
would be gë. On the former interpretation here and that of my text above, gë would still be the 
grammatical subject of metreetai, but not the logical one; this I do not find absurd, or even. 
difficult, in this context 
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all transformations and implies that its measure is the same or common mea- 
sure in all things. Thus, in the preceding instance, the same measure would 
obtain not only between wl and w2, but also between each of these and el, 
and similarly between all previous transformations of which w1 is the last and 
all subsequent transformations of which w2 is the first, and in all cases for the 
same reason: each member of the [360] whole series represents the same 
amount of fire which is the common thing—ro xunon—in all the different 
things that compose the series. Thus the ultimate guarantee of cosmic justice 
is fire: the invariance of its measures is what accounts for the observance of 
the metron in all things, and fire is therefore that which "governs" or “steers 
all things" (B41, B64, and n. 35, above). 

Toward the end of hi: ssion of B90, Kirk remarks: “There remains one 
slight difficulty. . . . Fire is said to be an exchange for ‘all things’; but fire 
itself must be one constituent of ‘all things’ . . . " (p. 348). There is indeed a 
difficulty: but is it "slight" and is it "simply due to an unavoidable looseness of 
speech" (ibid.)? If the trouble were merely verbal, Heraclitus could easily 
have avoided it by saying that {all other things) [návta (tù 60..0)] are an 
exchange for fire and fire {for all other things} [(tOv (Jv) &z&vrov]. The 
real difficulty is of quite another order. It is why Heraclitus should give to fire 
so unique and preeminent a place, when it is after all just one of three compo- 
nents of the cosmos whose mutual transformations are symmetrical. Why 
should not water or earth have as good a claim to the place of the “common,” 
since either one of them becomes in due course each of the others? Indeed, 
why should any one of them be singled out as "common"? And why should 
the whole world be “ever-living fire”? Are not water and earth also "ever- 
living,” each of them, like fire, everlastingly “living” and "dying"?^? [361] 
E When Kirk faces up to this problem, he thinks he can solve it as follows: 

The fire in question (in B30) is not simply that which burns in the hearth, 
because this has no claim to be more important or more primary than sea or 


* 1 cannot understand how the earth could be for Heraclitus “das Starre, Gegensatzlose, Tote" 
n.38], p. 532). How could anything be gegensarzlos in Heraclitus’ world 
and fail to exemplify both terms of the polarities, change-stability, life-death? Kirk refers approv- 
ingly (p. 342) to the remark of H. Gomperz (review in Gnomon 13 (1937), 530ff.) that life, for 
Heels, comit n passing from a more solid to a more fluid state, while death is the reverse, 
NA gn usse viel did generalization; true enough in the case of fire, it would be, eg, 
Reo fecu of earth, for which it would be death to pass into the more fluid state of water. 
M uie soni SEN G that while Heraclitus would exempt nothing from change, he would 
Aeon it changing more rapidly than anything else and (b) choose fire as his arc for 
‘crane ap need not doubt that Heraclitus believed (a), i-e, that the rate of “exchange” 
ee water is higher than of that between water and earth, though he never says ti 
sc bet that (b) is wrong, though I do think it an incomplete answer to the question 
Ai Spine Certainly fire makes a better symbol of permanence through change and life in 
da ieee anything else. If he were only a poet, the superbly evocative power of this symbol 
an ample answer to my question. 
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earth. The cosmological fire must be thought of primarily as aithér, that purer 
kind which in popular thought fills the upper region of the heavens and is 
considered to be divine and immortal” (p. 316). Whether popular thought at 
this time made this distinction between our fires and the fire of the celestial 
regions, we do not know. What we do know is that it is not to be found in 
Heraclitus? nor in any pre-Socratic fragment, and that no Ionian philosopher 
thought of “cosmological” fire, air, etc. as different in kind from what we see 
and handle every day. The first surviving text in which this peculiar notion is 
asserted is in Plato. It is he, not Heraclitus, who says that the fire in the 
heavens is “pure, well as “fairest,” “most honorable,” etc., while ours is 
oudaméi oudamós eilikrines, Phil., 29b-30b.5! But even if Heraclitus had 
made this distinction, how would it help to answer our question? “Cosmologi- 
cal” fire would still be on a par with water and earth in the series of natural 
transformations, and the question why it should be elevated above the rest 
would remain answered. It cannot be answered, I submit, without taking ac- 
count of a powerful historical influence which passes unnoticed in Kirk's 
book: that of Anaximenes.*? It is here that Heraclitus found the cosmological 
pattern we are looking for and superimposed it upon the one he derived and 
developed from Anaximander. This pattern, in sharp opposition to Anaxi- 
mander's, explains all the things that compose the world as a differentiation 
[362] of just one of them. Anaximenes’ preference for this type of explanation 
must have been due partly (a) to a genuinely empirical impulse, eschewing an 
arché, like Anaximander's, which must lie forever beyond experience, to put 
in its place one which is indisputably in this world, as well as out of it, and 
whose relation to experience can be properly explained (Hipp., Ref., 1, 7, 2), 
and partly (b) to the conviction that the arché must be of the same stuff as that 
of the human soul,5* doubtless because he held with Anaximander that the 
arché which creates the world also governs it5* and is therefore intelligent. 


50 Nor the parallel one between an Urfeuer and its Erscheinungsformen in sun, préstér, etc. 
assumed by Reinhardt, p. 16—an odd vestige of Zeller's theory, who needed an Urfeuer as a prop. 
for the ekpurósis. 

5! Where this distinction in respect of the superior “purity,” etc. of to en tói panti over to par’ 
hémin (or to enthade) is extended to all the stoicheia, including earth (29d). Cf., (my "Equality 
and Justice in Early Greek Cosmology,") CP 42 (1947), p. 176 n.173 (** 1.851.173). 

5? AIL I can find in Kirk by way of reference to any major relationship between Anaximenes 
and Heraclitus is the casual remark, pp. 343-44, "It may be that Heraclitus' omission of air is a 
direct criticism of Anaximenes’ acceptance of it." 

53 Which is air: A22 and 23; also A&t., 1, 3, 4, listed as B2 in DK*, on which see note 55, 
below, 

54 Arist., Phys., 203b 1 Iff.: xai meguézew üxavra xai závra xußeovāv, dc pao 6001 pi] 
stotoDot nagà tò ŭnergov has alríac olov vobv Ñ dUiav, which would certainly include 
Anaximenes. That air periechei the world is also in Anaximenes, B2. Cf. W. Jaeger, The Theol- 
ogy of the Early Greek Philosophers (Oxford, 1947), pp. 29-30 and notes; and on the significance 
of the ascription of periechein to the arché, cf. also (my “Equality and Justice" (above, n.51)). 
p. 173n.153 (**1,81n.153). 
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Though both motives are discernible in Heraclitus, the second far outweighs 
the first and provides, in my view, the main explanation of the dominant role 
of fire in his cosmos. 

What may have led Kirk to ignore this link is his insistence that “the parallel 
between man and cosmos is first explicitly drawn by medical speculation in 
the fifth century" (p. 312). But it is drawn in Anaximenes, B2; though much 
of the wording of this fragment is doubtful, there is no good reason to doubt 
that it paraphrases an analogy drawn by Anaximenes himself.55 [363] And 
even if we were to throw it all out, we would still have the fact, independently 
attested, that Anaximenes made air both the arché of all things and the stuff of 
the human soul, and this suffices for our purpose, for this is precisely what 
Heraclitus does, merely substituting fire for air. A variety of convergent rea- 
sons would prompt this substitution in the case of the soul. As the principle of 
life, soul would be naturally thought of a fire, since the warmth which persists 
throughout life and fails only after death, was a fact of ordinary experience.56 


55 The upshot of the controversy about this fragment—for the best on either side see Rein- 
hardt, Kosmos und Sympathie (Munich, 1926), pp. 209-13, and Kranz, Hermes 73 (1938), p. 111 
and Gött. Nachr., 1938, p. 145—is surely that it should now be regarded as [an “A” fragment] {a 
testimonium which does not retain the original wording}, How can sunkratei be defended for 
Anaximenes when there is no known use of the word prior to the Christian era? Nor is there any 
pre-Socratic parallel for the notion that the soul holds the body together while, as Reinhardt points 
out, this was a common Stoic view, On the other hand, there can be absolutely no objection to the 
statement that the air periechei the world (cf. n. 54, above); ton holon kosmon is doubtful (Kranz 
cites its occurrence in Philolaus, B1, but this is not conclusive), though possible (cf. n. 19, 
above). Moreover, the comparison of a human with a cosmic phenomenon is also reported for 
Anaximenes at A7, 6; Kranz compares chomegel negi tiv fjuevégav xepadrjy there with olov ý 
Wuxi) i) hueréga here. Finally, the man-world analogy is also implied by Anaximenes’ close 
follower, Diogenes of Apollonia, when he argues that the same thing, air, is that by which man 
lives and thinks (B4; B5 sub fin.; A19, 42 sub fin.) and that which governs and thinks in the 
world. As to what stood for the improbable &yzgarel ńpäs in the original, the simplest guess is 
Titi xor inkel (Dichtung und Philosophie) p. 348n.20) thinks it anachronistic to credit. 
Anaximenes with the notion of the soul ruling man or his body. Certainly there is no known 
elaboration of this idea before Plato. But it would be taken for granted from the moment the 
Dsyché was identified with the thinking, willing self and hence accorded the power of controlling 
the body or its functions expressed by krateein and its derivatives (cf. oxehéov ve xal yev 
(xgaréec, Hipp., Art., 48; ykuoons cexoamis, Aesch., P.V., 884; «xot xearéety for the self- 
control which is lost in drunkenness, Antiphon, Or.; 5, 26). This concept of the psy 
documented in Heraclitus (cf. especially B118 with B117), and there is no reason why it cannot 
80 back to Anaximenes. 
is, A#Nimenes himself would have had to take account of this fact. Cf. Diog., B5, yur 
in eeQuóTeQog TOP FEw èv  £ouev. This would make the transition (from 
ied for Heraclitus. It is possible, perhaps probable, that Anaximenes had also anticipated 
thar Due In explaining sleep and drunkenness as due to the moistening of the soul, for we know 
^t Diogenes of Apollonia held this view (A19, 44). In an interesting paper (("Die Philosophie- 
deschichiliche Stellung des Diogenes von Apollonia") Hermes 76 [1941], pp. 359ff.), Diller 
the des these and other similarities between Heraclitus and Diogenes to the direct influence of 

rmer upon the latter. This I very much doubt, since the true affinities of Diogenes—in style 
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As the [364] principle of thought, soul would be connected both (a) with the 
heat of fire, since that lapse of intelligence which looms so large in Heraclitus" 

psychological reflections, sleep, was generally regarded as due to a reduction 

of organic heat,57 and (b) with its light, because of the inevitable association 

of truth and knowledge with light, of error or ignorance with darkness.55 Now. 

since his cosmos is "ever-living" and is "governed" by a gnome, what would 

be more natural for him than to ascribe the principles of life and intelligence in 

the cosmos to the same stuff to which he assigned them in the case of man? 

That the analogy between this cosmic fire and man’s fiery soul was so com- 

plete for him that it amounts to identity, we know from B36, where he says 
“souls” when he means "fire"; as Kirk rightly remarks (p. 341). Heraclitus 
has here put soul in the place of cosmic fire." Renouncing the Milesian con- 
cept of an arché which "contains" the world, he would have to give a physical 
explanation of the world's government" by the arché in terms of the physical 
relation of fire to everything else in the world; and this he did, as we have 
seen, by imputing to fire the common measure whose preservation throughout 
all change ensures the “justice” of all “strife.” This reconstruction, I submit, 
explains why fire should have in his system its otherwise inexplicable preemi- 
nence over water and earth; and it does so by showing how an idea, derived 
initially from Anaximenes, was grafted upon a concept of justice-in-strife 
developed from ideas supplied by Anaximander. 

Two other cosmological doctrines—his affirmation of the eternity of the 
world (B30), and his denial of the infinity of fire and therewith the sum-total 
of existence59? —tell against both [365] Anaximander and Anaximenes. Their 
significance is best appreciated in terms of his rejection of the Milesian axiom 
that the world is derived from and "governed" by an everlasting and infinite 
substance which "contains" it. For Anaximander the creative source of the 


(cf. Anaximenes, Al, xéyontat . . . Mei... Cond] xal àmegirtw, with Diog., Bl. viv 
čopnveiav (xijv xat otpviiv), main cosmological doctrine (the same arché, air, infinite, gi 
ing tise to an infinity of worlds), and primarily "scientific" bent of mind with no discernible 
ethical or political interest —are with Anaximenes. It is most unlikely that Diogenes would take 
over the details noticed by Diller from a thinker with whose temper and fundamental doctrine he 
was so much out of line. Things common to Heraclitus and Diogenes are much more likely to be 
derived by Heraclitus from Anaximenes, and by Diogenes either directly from Anaximenes or 
from intermediaries other than Heraclitus. 

57 Parm., A46b, somnum , . . Emp. et Parm. refrigerationem. Emp., A85, tov uiv üxvov 
xaxapóse . . . rj DE xavrehet Bávatov, Hippocr, De flat.. 14, 6 avos xépunev WHEL. 

** Attested, e.g. in phaind, originally “shine,” derivatively, "bring to light, disclose, reveal." 
Parmenides speaks of his dark form as nukr' adaé (unknowing) B8, 59. 

59 Arist., Phys., 205a 1-4; Theophr., Phys. op.. frag. 1 (Dox. Graeci, p. 475); Diog. Laert. 9. 
8. It is strange that this important doctrine should be so seldom noticed in the modern literatures 
mpletely. It is briefly recognized in Zeller-Nestle, Die Philosophie 


Kirk is typical in ignoring it coi 
der Griechen, pp. 862-63, but with the suggestion that Heraclitus did not assert this doctrine 


expl see no reason for this opinion: he would have every reason for doing so against 
‘Anaximander and Anaximenes, if he did not believe in the infinity of fire 
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world is wholly outside of it; for Anaximenes it is both in and beyond the 
world; for Heraclitus it is wholly within the world, which is itself the theatre 
of the ceaseless and regular transformations of fire, therefore self-creating. 
self-governing, self-contained. He could thus transfer to the world that eternal 
life and youth which was always for the Greeks the unique privilege of divin- 
ity. To express this he employs in B30 not only the solemn, traditional for- 
mula ver was and is and shall be,”6 but also the new and proud affirma- 
tion, "ever-living," in place of the canonical negatives, “deathless, ageless” 
(Anaximander, B2, B3) for which he had no use anyhow, since for him the 
condition of life everlasting is not deathlessness but life endlessly renewed by 
death in a process where youth and age are "the same" (B88). We do not know 
what form of expression he gave to his denial of the infinity of fire and the 
totality of being; all we learn from Aristotle and Theophrastus is that he did 
without even a hint of his reasons. These we must reconstruct, and our only 
clue to them is in his new, anti-Milesian concept of the relation of the world- 
creating arché to its creatures. If the two are one, as in Heraclitus, then the 
arché neither need, nor can, be infinite. It need not, for no matter how limited 
may be its mass, its energy, ever-renewed by reabsorbing its own creatures, is 
inexhaustible, and thus sufficient to maintain it for all time to come. It cannot 
for it is interdependent with its creatures and can be no more infinite than they; 
if it were, the balance of their mutual "exchanges" would be completely up- 
et.®! [366] 

: Finally. what of that doctrine which many in the ancient world considered 
his most original invention,?? the unity of the many and the sameness of 
$? If, as Kirk says from time to time (e.g., pp. 121, 344, 402), this 
y meant for Heraclitus that “opposites are essentially connected" or “not 
really disconnected," how could we think of it 
ery” (Kirk, p. 344)? That the many and different things which compose the 
world are all essentially connected, so much so, that they are all one and the 
same thing, is the rudimentary truth about the world as conceived by Anax- 
imenes.03 When Heraclitus declared that “all things (come) from one and one 
from all” (B10) or even that “all things are one” (B50), he was saying some- 
thing with which Anaximenes would have agreed as a matter of Aitsa But 


9 Reinhardt, pp. 10-11; also in Parmenides (above, n.5), p. 176n.2. 
"mi De hee a why the creatures too could not be infinite. The question could hardly 
eee? coal He must have assumed, as did every known thinker of classical Greece, 
Cr triage finite in extension; the only thing ever held to be infinite was something 
sud rene visible world, as for the Milesians and many others after them, or of a different 
B cing from it, as for Melissus, who was also the first to offer a formal argument against 
'* Possibility of more than one infinite being (B6). 
Cf. Philo, Quis rer. div. haer., {212-13 &v yàg tò & ájupoiv tv Evaytioy . . o0 vor 


fou 6 $aow "Hoáxe 3 
ei - "Hocodketov xedidaiv Tig airo? xpoomoápuevov dio- 


P n 
And is spelled out in the only exposition of this type of cosmology a 


Sekai ailable to us i 
Tazments, that of Diogenes (at B2). ae 
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the difference would still be enormous. The sense of the unity of all things 
would be both lucid and prosaic for Anaximenes: simply, that all things are 
differentiations of air.9* Heraclitus’ speculative imagination transforms this 
straightforward cosmological theorem into an assertion of the unity of all 
differences whatever, including moral ones, and pursues its consequences to 
that reckless and bewildering conclusion that “for god all things are fair and 
good and just (B102) which, if true, would be fatal for all morality, not ex- 
cepting his own.5 I cannot discuss here the fragments [367] which assert this 
and other aspects of the most paradoxical of all his doctrines and explore its 
connection with the doctrines of the justice of all strife and palintropos har- 
monia. Of Kirk's interpretation of these fragments, I shall merely remark that 
it is sober and sensible throughout, and that its only fault is to discount that 
part of their sense which is inherently obscure and, so far as it is clear, pro- 
foundly disturbing not only to the moralist but also to the logician. It proved 
disturbing enough to the latter to provoke in Parmenides a reaction, violent in. 
the extreme,56 yet immensely fruitful, for it issued in a doctrine of Being 
which served as the foundation of the great cosmological constructions of 
Empedocles, Anaxagoras, and the atomi In a singularly Heraclitean turn 
of events, Heraclitus, ignored in Ionia®? by the best minds of the generation 
that followed him, lived in them only through the death of his own system in 
Parmenides. 


** For an excellent statement of this aspect of Heraclitus" relation to Anaximenes, see Cherniss, 
Aristotle's Criticism of Presocratic Philosophy., pp. 33Mf. 

65 Kirk (pp. 180-81), following Wilamowitz and others, argues that the second part of the 
fragment, ZevOquor è & pév dxa úrehýpaow & dé Síxua, can hardly be wholly authen- 
tic; úneAńpaou, though barely possible, is most unlikely for Heraclitus. Kirk underwrites 
Mazzantini's suggestion that the original read something like &vðgózoiç dé à wév &ðxa à DE 
xata. With all this I agree. But what follows for the sense of the whole fragment? Man's 
wisdom is to god's what an ape’s is to man’s (B83); since men's moral distinctions do not exist for 
god (first sentence of B102), must they not be ultimately illusory? I fail to see how this difficulty 
is solved by Kirk's elucidation: moral distinctions, he says, submerged only for (god's) "syn- 
thetic" view, are still "necessary" and "legitimate" for the analytical view (man's) pp. 180-81. 
But what Kirk calls the "synthetic" view is “wisdom” for Heraclitus (B50)—not only for god, but 
for man too so far as he can reach it. Hence the wiser man becomes, the closer he comes to the 
view that “all things are fair and good and just,” and if this does not make moral distinctions 
illusory, 1 do not know what would. 

66 Cf. Cherniss (above, n.64) pp. 336ff. 

57 I say "lonia" to allow for some Heraclitean influence on Empedocles ("Equality and Justice" 
[above, n.51], pp. 164-65 (**1.70—71)), though it is subordinate to that of Parmenides. In lonia 
itself not one of Heraclitus’ distinctive doctrines is conserved by Anaxagoras or Leucippus; so far 
as we know, they do not even acknowledge their existence by a word of refutation. Democritus 
must have known intimately Heraclitus’ book, for it influenced his style (E. Norden, Antike 
Kunstprosa, 1 [Berlin, 1915], pp. 22-23) and doubtless also some of his ethical reflections; but he 
too writes cosmology and ontology as though Heraclitus had never existed. The only possible 
anti-Heraclitean polemic is Melissus, B8 (so Kirk, p. 140), a feeble echo of Parmenides’ great 
assault. 
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PARMENIDES' THEORY OF KNOWLEDGE 


ARMENIDES' frag. 16 has been taken for a general statement of his 
theory of knowledge. I argue that it is no more than his doctrine of 
sense-perception, since it views thought as a passive record of the 
“much-wandering” ratio of light to darkness in the frame. Theophrastus’ re- 
port that Parmenides explains “better and purer” thinking by the prepon- 
derance of light must refer to the active phases of thought, memory, and 
judgment. When these are perfect, the ratio of light to darkness must be one to 
zero, and the knowledge of Being must represent a state of unmixed light. 


I. THE PROBLEM 


c vào £x&oror'! Éyet xoüotc? ueAéov TOAUTACYATOV, 
tòg vóoc (vÉoozorot zaotoratac TO yàg aoró 
ouv ózto $oovéer ueXéov dois dvOodzoL0w 
nul maou xai mavti: tò vào zAéov toti vónpa.? 


“For men's mind comes to them at each time in accordance with the mixture 
of their much-wandering frame.‘ For to all men and to each the nature of the 
frame is the same as what it thinks.5 For what preponderates (sc. in the 
frame) is the thought"? 


Reprinted from TAPA 77 (1946):66~77. Footnote 38a has been renumbered as 39 and 54a as 
55. with corresponding changes to superscript numbers. 

totog in DK* 28.B. 16. "Exáotor' is “the best attested reading of Theophrastus," W. D. 
Ross on Arist. Met. 1009B.22-25; it is now adopted by Verdenius (Parmenides (Groningen, 
1942] 6) and Fränkel (review of W. J. Verdenius, Parmenides) CP 41 [1946], 168). To Ver- 
denius’s study I shall refer hereafter by the author's name 

? Following Stephanus’ emendation, g&otz for xov of the ms. Cf. Verdenius and Fränkel, 
loc. cit 

* Parmenides B. 16. (All pre-Socratic fragments are cited here as in DKS) 

* Fränkel argues that melea here refers to the organism as a whole, "since there is no special 
word at this time for the living body, but only expressions like *members'" ("Parmenidesstudien, " 
GouNachr [1930], 153-92, at 172n.3. I shall refer to this study hereafter by the author's name). 

* Following Verdenius's rendering of this sentence (15), which incorporates Frünkel's insight 
that tò exit should be connected with 6:e9, rather than with xtotv xai zavti in the traditional 


the more." 
? For the translation of the fragment as a whole and for a masterly demonstration of the logical 
Connection of the three sentences. see Verdenius, 6-18. 
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That this is at the very least a doctrine of sense-perception is clear both from 
Theophrastus" commentary in De sensu 3, and by comparison with Empedo- 
cles.* The main principles of the doctrine [66] are (i) the perception of like by 
like and (ii) the identity of percipient and percept. "We see earth with earth, 
water with water," says Empedocles (B. 109). Similarly Parmenides holds that 
the light and dark forms in our frame think respectively light and darkness in 
the world. Thus my thought of the earth is identical with the dark form in me 
that does the thinking.? 

Trouble begins when we press the analogy with Empedocles one step fur- 
ther. Perception, as Parmenides speaks of it here, occurs through the forms in 
mixture. Similarly in Empedocles: the percipient is the blood, a mixture of the 
four “roots”; and the formula of the mixture is equality.'? Given the equality 
of the four roots in the cosmos,'! this formula would follow directly from the 
identity of percipient and percept: to perceive the world as it really is, our 
blood must contain the four roots in equal proportions. Parmenides’ cosmos is 
drawn to the same design of isonomia.'? Would it not then follow by analogy 
with Empedocles and by the same logic that to think this equal mixture in the 
world we would need the same equal mixture in our frame? Yet we gather 
from Theophrastus that no such conclusion was ever drawn in Parmenides" 
poem, !? 

A second and graver difficulty is in store for us if we take the fragment as a 
physical account not only of sense-perception but also of the knowledge of 
Being itself. It has been so taken by many modern commentators. !4 Yet the 
objections are insuperable. [67] For the identity of subject and object of 


* Verdenius rightly compares Emp. B108 and B106. 

9 Theophr. De sensu 4. The dead man "because of the loss of fire" perceives "the cold and 
silence and the opposite (sc. of light)": i.e., he thinks the attributes of earth because he is earth. 
The conception of the dead as carth is one of the oldest ideas in Greek literature. Cf. Rohde, 
iche (Eng. tr., London, 1925) 460n. 142: “As early as Il. 24.54 the body deserted by soul and 
is called kophé gaia.” 

10 Emp. B105 and B98; Theophr. De sensu 8 and 11. 

! Emp. BI7.27. 

? Parm. B.9.4. 

13 De sensu 3: "But what if they (sc. the hot and the cold) are equal in the mixture? Will 
thought then occur, or not? And what will be its disposition? Concerning this he has determined 
nothing." One could discount this as no more than a stupid misunderstanding of the last sentence 
of frag. 16: if hot and cold are equal, then there is no pleon of either in the mixture, hence no 
thought, But though Theophrastus was not above unimaginative literalism, his report of what was 
or was not in his (presumably full) text of Parmenides’ poem must be taken as final. 

14 Notably Fränkel (170 and 714). Verdenius (9-10 and 65) rightly rejects Frinkel’s interpret 
tion of noos, noma in frag. 16 as "insight into Truth" but still thinks of the fragment as a doctrine. 
of knowing in the double sense of sense-perception and knowledge of Being. See the criticism of 
Frünkel's view in von Fritz, “Noos, Noein, ete., Part 1," CP 40 (1945) 223-42, at 239n.90, and 
241n.95. 
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thought applies no less to the knowledge of Being than to the knowledge of 
sensible things: “to think (sc. Being) and to be are the same thing."!5 It fol- 
lows that only a being can think Being, while the “much-wandering” frame is 
only too obviously a chunk of Becoming. Moreover, Being is “all alike,"!6 
while the frame is a mixture of diametrically unlike elements.!? A mere pre- 
ponderance of light could not possibly meet the difficulty. For if the thought is 
as the mixture, then even the tiniest bit of darkness in the frame would still 
produce a "mixed" thought, which would certainly not be the thought of 
Being. 


II. SUGGESTED SOLUTION 


Let us begin by asking what Theophrastus could have had in mind when he 
said that "better and purer (sc. thought) will be due to the hot."!* It could not 
be fragment 16 by itself: there is not a word here about the preponderance of 
the hot as such. Our best clue to the answer comes a few lines later in The- 
ophrastus, when he tells us that “memory and forgetfulness are due to these 
(se. the hot and the cold) through the mixture.” What this means becomes 
clearer if we recall that sleep, old age, and death!?—all of which figure in 
Greek thought as states of partial or total forgetfulness?9 — were all explained 
by Parmenides as recessions of the light form in the frame. Here then is one 
mental function which depends entirely on the predominance of the hot: mem- 
ory. When the light form loses its predominance, as in sleep and old age, there 
is a corresponding fading of memory. At death memory blacks out altogether, 
but perception does not. Thus memory and sense-perception are independent 
variables. Memory is a power of the living, wide-awake soul; as such it de- 
pends on the excess of light. Sensation, on the other hand, depends on light 
and darkness in any ratio whatever. An excess of darkness ruins memory but 
leaves i of the dark form. All that the dark [68] form 
perceives in the living frame it continues to perceive after death. 

This extraordinary notion of the. corpse-like passivity of sense-perception 


15 B.3, translated literally, Cf. also B.8.34 (the sense as in von Fritz, “Noos, Noein,” 238). 
© Pan homoion, B.8. 
" B.8.55-59. 

5 De sensu 3. 

W Parm. A.46a (Aet. 30.4); A.46b (Tertull. De anima 45); Theophr. De sensu 3. 

?? Death: /ëthës domos, Simon. 184.6; léthés pedion, Aristoph. Ran. 186, etc. Old age: 10 
léthés Plato Phaedr. 276D. Sleep: Heracl. A.16 (Sext. Adv. Math. 7.129), For léthé as 
evidence of pro tanto recession of the active powers of the mind, see the theory of Diogenes of 
Apollonia (Theophr. De sensu 44-45): the same physical condition which explains /étité explains 
also 20.24 10 hétton phronein in sleep and drunkenness, 
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should surprise no reader of Parmenides’ poem. To see this matter in perspec- 
tive, we may go back?! to Heraclitus, who taught that the truth "hides"?? and 
that without it the senses are worthless: "fools, though they hear, are like the 
deaf."?3 Ears and eyes are only "witnesses"; mind must be the judge. Krisis, 
krinein do not occur in any Heraclitean fragment.?5 But they are favorite 
words with Parmenides. The “knowing man" is charged by the goddess to 
“judge by reasoning the much debated proof she utters”:? even in the pres- 
ence of her divine revelation, his judgment must not lapse into quiescence but 
must remain active and alert to scrutinize her argument. The "know noth- 
ings," on the other hand, are "unjudging hordes" (B6.7), whose senses are 
senseless, their "eye sightless, their hearing full of noise."?? Heraclitus pic- 
tures such people as sleepwalkers.?* Parmenides conveys the same impression 
of aimless, helpless passivity: “borne along, deaf and blind, stupefied,” 
“forced” by “custom” down a road not of their own choosing.?? 

When Parmenides speaks of the thinking frame in fragment 16 as “much- 
wandering,” he links it unmistakably with the “wandering” mind of the “know 
nothings.”3¢ “Wandering” is the best [69] sense-perception can produce, for in 
it our thought are not ours to command; they "come to us" through the body, 
passively recording its changing ratio of darkness to light. But there is another 
dimension of thought in which the mind has the power of initiative; it can 
recollect, judge, and reason. Heraclitus had identified this thinking soul with 
fire; through the "turning" of this fire into water, he had explained the defec- 
tion of reasoning-power and loss of self-control, as in the case of the drunken 


21 1 cannot examine here Reinhardt’s (Parmenides, Bonn, 1916) reversal of the traditional 
relation of Heraclitus to Parmenides, except to note that (i) his argument rests on a chronology 
which has not carried conviction, and (ii) the main thesis of Parmenidean physics—that each of 
the opposites is “in every way the same as itself and not the same as the other" (B.8.57-58)— 
makes proper sense only against the Heraclitean doctrine that things "turn" into their own oppo- 
and thus opposites are “the same thing. 

As Reinhardt observed (Parmenides, 
force of "the true disposition of things. 

29 B.34; cf. B.17, B.72. 

24 B.I07. 

25 But Heraclitus does use gnóme (B.78, B.41), which also means "judgment," including the 
judicial sense of the word, as, e.g. in the dicastic oath, yvy] tù oto, rj] dxaotám. 

26 B.7.5. Cf. krisis, kekritai, B.8.15-16. 

27 | combine here B.6.7 with B.7.4. Cf. the first sentence in Heracl. B.34. 

25 Cf, B.89 with B.2 and B.1 
B.6.5-7 with B.7.3. Coxon (“The Philosophy of Parmenides," CQ 28 [1934], 134-44 at 
134n.10) rightly contrasts the aimless "know nothings” with the “knowing man's" purposeful- 
ness: he "is already eidds because he knows the goal . . . on which his will is already set (B.11.— 
oov v él Ovpóc bxáver] 

30 Plattontai, plakton noon, B.6.5-6. 


3) physis in B.123 (as also in B.112) has the 
Cf. B.54, B.45 
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man who “doesn’t know where he is going."?! Parmenides recasts this theory 
in the mold of his own physics. For him there could be no question of fire 
"turning" into its own opposite; a Parmenidean form is unalterably itself.5? He 
therefore solves the problem by assuming that both fire and its opposite are 
present in the soul. Variations in the strength of fire can now be explained by 
the increase or reduction of either opposite, absolutely or relatively to the 
other. These opposites in mixture provide Parmenides with something Her- 
aclitus never had: a physical theory of sense-perception as distinct from a 
physical theory of judgment. 

It was Empedocles who developed to the full this new theory, and we can 
now see where and why he diverged from the Parmenidean base. Empedocles 
did not share Parmenides' harsh estimate of sensation. If used aright, the 


senses are “openings for understanding ";?? there is no necessary conflict be- 
tween their reports and the highest truth that the mind can discover. When 
we see "earth with earth," what we see is not "deceitful" appearance, but 
Being. Perception and judgment can thus be in perfect harmony. Therefore, 
the same physical condition is appropriate to both, and the formulae for “most 


accurate sense-perceptions" and “wisest thoughts” coincide.?5 In Parmenides, 
on the other hand, the physical formulae for sense-perception and judgment 
could not be the same, for the logical results of the two processes are at 
loggerheads. The senses must report the duality of light and darkness; judg- 
ment must insist that this duality is only “seeming,” “custom,” and "name,"?6 
since Being is "all alike.” If “the [70] nature of the frame is the same as what 
it thinks," then the frame should certainly be half light, half darkness, exactly 
like the universe. This, we may assume, Parmenides took for granted. But in 
view of Theophras remarks,?? we must think of it as an implication that 
was never made explicit in the poem. Given his doctrine of the “deceitfulness” 
of the world of the senses, we could scarcely expect him to attach any weight 
to a formula for correct sensation. It would thus be left to Empedocles to 
exploit the epistemological uses of the symmetry of microcosm and macro- 


` B.17; cf. B.36, B.77, B.118. 


?' Emp. B.3.12, poros noésai 

?! Ouk apatélon in Emp. B.17.26 has been often compared with apatélon in Parm. B.8.52. 
?* Theophr. De sensu 11. 

% Ta dokounta, B.A 


53; B.9.1; B. 19.3. Nomizein, B.6.8. 
CQ 27 [1933], 97-111, at 100) rightly ob- 
serves that "opinions" or "beliefs" is “too narrow a rendering" for doxa, ra dokounta (B.1,30-3 
B.8.51; B.19.1), which include not merely opinions but also the physical appearance on which 
this opinion is based. Doxa in Parmenides is judgment enslaved to the senses, deprived of its 
distinctive power of initiative 

above, n.13. 
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cosm. For Parmenides the only source of truth is judgment; hence the one 
important question in the physiology of knowledge would be the physical 
formula for right judgment. For this we must take Theophrastus’ report: it 
was the preponderance of light. 

Yet it would be wrong to jump to the conclusion that this preponderance 
provides also the physical formula for the knowledge of Being. No such for- 
mula could be given without translating Being into terms of Becoming. We 
are here face to face with the central paradox of Parmenides’ theory of knowl- 
edge. The mortal frame, qua mortal, cannot think Being.?? Yet the “knowing 
man" can and does think it. Two radically different entities answer to the same 
name: the "wanderer," who thinks Becoming, and the "unshaken heart, "49 
that thinks Being. To resolve the [71] paradox is imp ssible, for it is only the 
epistemological counterpart of the ontological dualism of Being and Becom- 
ing. But though this dualism is never broken down, it nevertheless medi- 
ated. For we know that each of the physical opposites is endowed with the 
essential attribute of Being: absolute self-identity.?! Here, it seems to me, is 
the clue to the problem. 

If thinking were identified with one of the two forms to the absolute exclu- 
sion of the other, then so far the thinking soul would be exempt from change. 
Parmenides envisaged the state of death as just such a release from one of the 
opposites. The dead man is all darkness and, therefore, thinks darkness un- 
alterably. Here is an end to “wandering”; but it is the stability of death. Could 
there not be a diametrically opposite state, all light, as death is all darkness? 
The mind's power to think Being must imply*? just such à power to divest 


4 Though Theophrastus himself was far from clear about the precise reference of this formula. 
His confusion is evident in the context: after saying that “the better and purer thinking will be due 
to the hot,” he continues, “and yet this too requires a certain symmetry,” then cites the fragment, 
as though this could explain the need for "a certain symmetry," and then caps the series of 
anacoloutha with the remark, “for he speaks [where? in this fragment only? or generally?] as 
though sense-perception and thought (to phronein) are the same thing.” On any interpretation this 
last remark is thickheaded; cf. Theophrastus’ statement (De sensu 25) that Alemacon did distin- 
guish sense-perception from to phronein: would anyone suggest that this distinction was less clear 
in Parmenides than in Alemacon? 

W Hence the contrast of brotén doxai with knowledge of Being (B.1.30, B.8.39, 51; cf. 
B.8.61, B.19.1). I agree with Verdenius (56n.3) that Coxon's idea ([above, note 
there is a systematic distinction between anthropoi (men in general) and brotoi (philosophers) is 
“quite arbitrary.” Everybody has doxas broteias in sense-perception, and the “knowing man" is in 
the same boat with other people: he can't help seeing change, though he knows it isn’t real (and 
see further below, near note 49). 

40 B. 1.20; atremes here is a strict counterpart of arremes as asserted of Being in B.8.4. 

41 See above, note 21, and cf. the description of light (hedutdi pantose t'öuton, B.8.57) with 
that of Being (r'auton, etc., B.8.29 and hoi pantothen ison, B.8.49). 

42 This conclusion does not (and could not) rest on empirical evidence. Cf. Parmenides' in- 
junction, "You will not discover the thinking (sc. of Being), except through Being in which it (sc. 
the thinking of Being) is revealed" (B. 8.35-36); i.e., our only clue to the nature of the thought of 
Being is Being itself. 
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itself completely of the darkness in the frame, merge itself wholly with the 
light, and thus be as changeless as light, “on all sides the same with itself." So 
immovable a thought could only have Being as its object: not the "seeming" 
light of the senses, whose apparent qualities depend on the felt contrast with 
darkness, but the purely logical object, whose every attribute can be deduced 
from its known self-identity. It would think light as pure Being. 

That there is a measure of conjecture and reconstruction in this conclusion 
is obvious. It is only a guess at a riddle which the surviving fragments leave 
unsolved. Yet it can be confirmed indirectly along two independent lines. 

First of all, we can return to Theophrastus saying that the "better and 
purer" thinking depends on the predominance of the hot. As appraised above, 
this refers to the active aspect of the mortal mind, memory and judgment. If 
there were a state of perfect memory and flawless judgment, a state from 
which forgetfulness and error were absolutely excluded, then the ratio of light 
to darkness should be as one to zero. But this is just what the knowledge of 
Being is intended to be. Here one can "see securely [72] with the mind things 
absent as though they were present";?? what ordinary memory attains only 
uncertainly and fitfully is here enjoyed continuously with a lucidity unbroken 
by a single gap or fissure. Judgment too is similarly transfigured. It is no 
longer as we know it in the mortal frame, hesitating between alternatives, 
making f starts, and then being forced to double back on its own tracks. In 
the doctrine of Being, it has found at last the true road and can follow it to the 
very end of all truth. So infallibly secure, judgment must have for its base not 
merely "more" light, but all light. 

Second, we may look to the allegory of the Proem, which associates the 
revelation of Being with unmixed light. The realm of night, where Parme- 
nides’ journey begins,* is not unmixed darkness. The chariot with its "blaz- 
ing" axle,45 and the Sunmaids, its charioteers, symbolize the light that mixes 
here with the dark. But the emissaries of light are handicapped in the dark- 


?' BALL Cf. Arist. De mem. 4502.26, ns notè toù pèv zátovc xapóvroc TOD dé xoóy- 
hatos dstóvroc uvpoveierar tò pi] zapóv; Parmenides’ words here have obviously a wider 
references they envisage not only memory but all mental functions in which the noos transcends 
the immediately presented data (ta pareonta) to which the frame is always tied in sense- 
perception (cf. Emp. B106). 

* For the interpretation of the symbolism, I am largely indebted to Fränkel, 157. With Fränkel 
1 take dómata Nuktos to mean the world in which the "knowing man's" journey begins. Kranz 
(SPAW [1916], 1161) and Bowra (“The Proem of Parmenides." CP 32 [1937], 97-112, at 102) 
take it to refer to another region from which the Sunmaids enter our world. But this seems an 
necessary complication of the symbolism: why should the Sunmaids have to start their journey 
in “mansions of night" before entering our world? Hes. Th. 744 does not cover the point. The 

ances is quite different, in spite of some obvious similarities. Parmenides 

d ferent roads, belonging to Night and Day respectively; Hesiod, a common 

oroughfare, traveled alternately by Night and Day. 

** Aithomenos, B.1.7. See Bowra, “The Proem," 104. 


nvisages two 
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ness: the faces of the Sunmaids are veiled. They cannot bring their revelation 
into the dark world. They can only take the “knowing man" out of this dark 
world altogether, past the great gates, into the realm of light. Here with un- 
veiled faces they can lead him at last to the goddess who reveals the Truth. 
Translated into physical terms, this can only mean that though the quest for 
Truth begins with a mere preponderance of light, it can only be completed in a 
state of mind which is free from any darkness whatever. 

It remains to add that this account rehabilitates certain items of evidence 
which have been ignored or explained away in some recent interpretations. 
Aristotle's repeated statement that Parmenides [73] associates the hot with 
Being, the cold with non-being, can now be accepted. And the natural sense 
can now be restored to the much-disputed clause in the introduction to the 
cosmology: 


For mortals have made up their minds to name two forms, Tóv piav ob xoeóv 
éotty (Parm. B.8.53-54). 


If one translates faithfully and without a priori commitments to theory, one 
can only get from the last clause, “one of which should not be named.” To 
render instead with Cornford, “of which so much as one should not be 
named," or else with Verdenius, “of which only one should not be named'48 
is to take liberties with the text which should surely be avoided if the literal 
translation makes sense. It does make sense on the present interpretation 
which, incidentally, has been reached quite independently of this particular 
text. One of the two forms, the dark, should not be named, because non-being 
is unthinkable and unutterable, and darkness is the non-being of light and is 
twice described in negative terms: “invisible night” and “unknowing night.”4? 
Yet to a frame which is itself a mixture of darkness and light, darkness will 
necessarily appear as something positive, “compact and solid” (B.8.59). Even 
the “knowing man” will, as man, continue to think and name the form which 
ought not to be named. That is why he must study physics. His only defence, 
as man, against the deceitfulness of appearance is to master the deceitful order 
which produces it. 


46 Of the two references (De gen. et cor. 318b.6, Met. 987a. 1), the second is more exact: “he 
ranges (tantei) the hot with Being,” rather than “he says that Being is fire." As noted above, not 
the sensible properties of fire in contradistinction to night, but the positive self-identity of fie, is 
Being. Verdenius appeals to the equality of fire and night in Parmenides to discredit Aristotle s 
testimony. But this equality holds only within the world of appearance; it explains the “deceitful” 
order, of this world, and has no bearing on the relation of either light or darkness to Being. 

47 Plato and Parmenides (London, 1939), 46. 

48 Verdenius 62, following A. A. Diès, and H. Diels's earlier view. 

19 B.9.3; B.8.59. As Fränkel observes (177n.4) adaé cannot mean "dark" (so in LSJ, s.v., M) 
but only "unknowing." This expression, incidentally, provides good confirmation. of the status of 
the dark element in the present interpretation of Parmenides’ theory of knowledge. 
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III. SOME CONCLUSIONS 


Bowra’s fine study of the Proem*? concludes with these words: "Parmenides 
regarded the search for truth as something akin to the experiences of the mys- 
tics, and he wrote it with symbols taken [74] from religion because he felt that 
it was itself a religious activity." If the foregoing interpretation is correct, not 
only the Proem, but the logic and the physics as well, bear out Parmenides’ 
affinity to mystical religion. The goal of this religion was to build a bridge 
across the traditionally impassable gulf that separates the human from the 
divine.5! Parmenides’ logic must have seemed to him just such a path beyond 
the limits of mortality. “A mortal must think mortal, not immortal, thoughts, "5? 
had been the common belief. And mortal thoughts never strike certainty; by 
common consent this was the privilege of the gods. Yet in his doctrine of 
Being, Parmenides found certitude and security such as no god could sur- 
pass.** He must have felt as did Galileo two thousand years later: that there is 
knowledge in which "the human understanding equalleth the divine as to the 
objective certainty, for that it arriveth to comprehend the necessity thereof, 
than which there can be no greater certainty."55 Unlike Galileo, Parmenides 
believed in the identity of thinker and thought. He would therefore conclude 
that he who thinks Being is what he thinks, and thus partakes of the agele: 
ness and immortality of Being itself.5e 

Mystical religion thought of man as a mixture of earth and aether.57 These 
are the familiar Ionian opposites, the dark and the light, the cold and the hot. 
But as religious symbols they belong to a different universe of discourse: 


rth and Aether Divine, 
One the father of men and of gods; 
The other . . . breeds mortals . . .5* 


Greatest. 


Parmenides’ physics materialize this fantasy. Here too man is made up of two 
forms, the one aethereal,5? the other earthy. The [75] first, if wholly detached 


%0 Above, n.44. 

51 ^I go about you an immortal god, no mortal now.” Emp. B.112.4. Cf. the promise of the 
Thourioi tablet, "Thou shalt be god instead of man" (DKS 1.B.18.10; cf. ibid. 20.4). 

5? Epicharmus B.20. 

5 Hat, 7.50.2, sidéva dè ŭvðowzov čóvta xc Zi) tò Béfaiov. 

Aa he did so with perfect confidence that there is no hubris in this venture, but “themis and 

(B.1.27-28). 

55 Cited from the Dialogue of the World Systems by De Santillana, Problems of Empiricism and 
Rationalism (Chicago, 1941), 2. 

5^ Cf. Plato, Phaedo 79d. 
1 am the child of Earth and starry Sky,” Petel 
Athenians fallen at Potidaea, /G 1.442, and also E] 


tablet (DKS 1.B.17.6 
. B9; Eur. Suppl. 


the epitaph on the 
4, frag. 839.8-11,. 


Eur. frag. 839.14. 
e is aitherion, B.8.56. 
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from all association with its opposite, is the form that knows Being and has 
Being. The other can neither know Being nor be. The first is the symbol of 
eternal life, the other the symbol of death. 

Thus the philosophy of Parmenides is a strange blend of mysticism and 
logic. It is mysticism, for its goal is not the gradual and cumulative correction 
of empirical knowledge, but deliverance from it through the instantaneous and 
absolute grasp of "immovable" truth. This is not the way of techne, but the 
way of revelation: it lies "beyond the path of men" (B.1.27). Yet this revela- 
tion is itself addressed to man's reason and must be judged by reason. Its core 
is pure logic: a rigorous venture in deductive thinking, the first of its kind in 
European thought. This kind of thinking could be used against the world of 
the senses. It was so used by Zeno. But fortunately for philosophy Parmenides 
found a better use for it. His grounding in Ionian physics got the better of his. 
contempt for the mock-world of the senses, and he gave to his doctrine of 
Being a physical application, attributing the self-identity of Being to each 
component of the “deceitful” duality of Becoming. This, with the added as- 
sumption that the components are equal, would assure the order of the sensi- 
ble world as mere sense-perception never could. This projection of the logic 
of Being upon the alien world of Becoming was Parmenides’ most important 
single contribution to the history of thought, though it is seldom recognized as 
such, Without it, his doctrine of Being could have remained a speculative 
curiosity. With it, he laid the foundations for the greatest achievement of the 
scientific imagination of Greece, the atomic hypothesis. 

But the resulting unity between Parmenidean logic and physics should not 
be overestimated.®! His theory of knowledge, as here interpreted, is a warning 
against tl It shows the dualism between the two forms of knowing, one of 
which has a monopoly of truth, while the other is only a borrower and re- 
mains, for all its [76] borrowings, perpetually insolvent. Parmenides could 
find no way out of this predicament. So long as logic is set up as a kind of 
super-physics, the contradiction between logic and physics remains insoluble. 
The solution requires the recognition of the physical world itself as Being. 
This was left for Empedocles, Anaxagoras, and the atomists. 

In Democritus, Parmenides found his best pupil, for it was he who suc- 
ceeded in conserving the essential truth of Parmenides' theory of knowledge 
while purging it of its fantastic denial of sense-experience. Unlike both Em- 
pedocles and Anaxagoras, Democritus recognizes that sense-qualities are pre- 


6 The postulate of equality can be traced back to Anaximander. What Parmenides contributes 
is the logical insight that equality is meaningless without the still more fundamental assumption of 
identity: one thing cannot equal another, unless each be self-identical. 

61 As, e.g., in Verdenius (59), The qualitative variety and change of the sense-world are not, as 
Verdenius would have it, "relative reality” but absolute unreality. That sense-qualities have "rela- 
tive reality” is precisely the atomistic solution, which cannot be attributed to Parmenides without 


anachronism. 
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cisely what Parmenides had said they are, doxa;?? they belong to things in 


_ perception, not to things in themselves; they "come to us in accordance with 


the mixture of our wandering frame.” But they are not “deceit,” for all that. 
In Democritus the physical world is real; the frame has Being, and the objects 
it encounters also have Being. Hence sense-qualities can be explained in terms 
of the true properties of objects in interaction with the true properties of the 
percipient. They are not appearance against reality, but the appearance of 
reality. 


© Doxis epirusmié, Democr. B.7. Cf. Democritus’ insistence that sensible qualities are nomóí 
with Parmenides’ view that they are only "name" (see above, n.36). 

^ A statement with which Democritus would agree perfectly (cf. peraztizrrov xara odyaroz 
iren in his B.9), though with the proviso that for him (as for Empedocles and the medical 
writers) all knowledge depends on the "mixture" of the frame (Theophr. De sensu 58). The 
puzzling sayings of Democritus that we know nothing atrekes or ereéi are best explained as 
opposition to Parmenides, who did believe in knowledge exempt from physical change and mix- 
ture. Cf. ouden atrekes suniemen in Demoer. B.9 with atremes étor in Parm. B. 1.29 which, as I 
have tried to show (n.40), is quite literally meant. 


8 


FRÁNKEL'S WEGE UND FORMEN 
FRÜHGRIECHISCHEN DENKENS 


ITHIN THE COVERS of this book is some of the finest scholarly 

work of our generation. Several of its essays have already become 

"classical" papers. They have been discussed so often that to re- 
view them now would be redundant, particularly at this late date, when the 
book as a whole has been repeatedly and ably reviewed.! So I shall concen- 
trate on two of the more recent papers, which have not as yet received proper 
attention: the ones on Zeno and Anaxagoras. 


[I. PARMENIDES FRAGMENT 16] 


But before turning to them, I must say something of "Parmenidesstudien" — 
not of the whole essay, which was reviewed in Gnomon (7, 1931, 474-81), 
most admirably by Solmsen only a year after its original appearance in GGN, 
but of the one section in it which Frinkel rewrote completely for this book: 
"Die menschliche Erkenntnis" (173-79) on fr. 16. 

The former view that noéma here = “die Einsicht, das richtige Denken" is 
now rejected, and for good reason (see von Fritz, “Nous, Noein, and Their 
Derivatives in Pre-Socratic Philosophy 1,” CP 40, 1945 [hereafter “von 
Fritz"], 237-40). The change in no way affects the original observation that in 
Homer and still in Pindar expressions like melea or guia are used for “der 
beseelte Leib,” so that melea in this fragment are, as Alois Patin had divined 
(Parmenides im Kampfe gegen Heraklit, Jahrbücher für klassische Philo- 
logie, Suppl. vol. 25, 1899, 491—660, here 628), not sensc-organs but "das. 
Gesamttemperament des Leibes." Also untouched is Frünkel's major contri- 


Review of Hermann Fränkel, Wege und Formen frühgriechischen Denkens: Literarische und 
philosophiegeschichtliche Studien. Edited by Franz Tietze. Munich: Beck, 1955. Reprinted from 
Gnomon 31 (1959); 193—204; collated with articles extracted from the review, printed as “A Note 
on Zeno BI" and One World or Many in Anaxagoras?" in Furley-Allen II, pp. 177-83 and 354— 
60, respectively. Minor changes have been made to punctuation, and headings have been added. 
Note 39 was added from "One World or Many" (the misprinted cheontai in that note has been 
corrected to chrontai). Material in (angle brackets) constitute other non-trivial corrections by 
DWG 

1 The most instructive of the reviews I have read (all brief): L- Woodbury, CP 53, 1958, 59- 
61; T.B.L. Webster, AnzAW 9, 1956, 27-29; Verdenius, Mnemosyne IN. 10, 1957, 341-43. 
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bution to the translation, sc. that hoper is an accusative; in place of the tradi- 
tional rendering, "it is the same thing, sc. the nature of the limbs, which 
thinks,” this gives us, “the same as what one thinks is the nature of the limbs" 
(so Frünkel, 175) or, better in my opinion (cf. Verdenius, Parmenides, Gron- 
ingen, 1942 [hereafter: “Verdenius”], 15; cf. also Fränkel, 177), “the nature 
of the limbs is the same as what it thinks.”? As for the cryptic ro pleon, I see 
no alternative to Theophrastus’ interpretation (De sensu 4, xoxà TÒ ÚTEQ- 
[d..ov éotiv f] yv@ots) and would suggest taking to pleon as the relative 
excess (hence, "ratio") of light/dark in the limbs: thus a 3/4 distribution of 
light/dark would be a darker thought than, say, a 9/10 distribution, just as we 
would get a darker grey from a 3/4 mixture of white to black than from a 9/10 
one. If this be allowed, the gar of the last sentence, which Frünkel finds so 
baffling, becomes tolerably perspicuous: it is explicative, and the sequence of 
thought in the fragment is as follows: 


1. Thinking varies with the mixture of the limbs, 
2. for the nature of the limbs is identical with what it thinks, 
3. for the light/dark ratio in the limbs is the thought. [193] 


Already in the earlier version, Frünkel had introduced the comparison with 
Od. 18, 136-37 and Archilochus 68 Diehl. This was exploited further by 
Verdenius Parmenides, (27-28). Now Fränkel, following his beautiful study 
of the same material (27-29 in this book) in "Man's Ephemeros Nature," 
shows how many things will come to light in a Presocratic fragment if just the 
right comparison can be found and worked with sure, sensitive hands. The 
poets say our thoughts are not ours to determine: they come and they go, 
changing with "the day" Zeus brings on us mortals. So too Parmenides, with 
"the limbs" in place of the outer world (“the day"), changing ( poluplanktón) 
like “the day" (hence the point of Aekastor'),? with like power our thought (c 
Hotdog ueAév ... , Tc vóoc . . . ) which "comes to us" ( parestéken) 
but cannot outlast the Krasis that gave it life—all this because we are mere 
men (anthrópoisi). The whole mood of the first sentence of the fragment, the 
ES UR ve det evoked by its every word, could hardly have been caught more 
precisely. 


è The ascription of thinking directly to a physical entity is normal: cf. ([Hippocrates] On the 
Sacred Disease) 19, ola àv 6 &ynépados vivos; 20, Gore voriv te xal qpoveiv [sc. a 
tpoévec]. An objection to meledn phusis as the subject might be found in Frünkel's view that the 
identity is only generic: "(der Art nach) dasselbe . . ." (175). But note that Parmenides says 
Tauron . . . hoper, not toion . . . hoion (cf. roč hokois' in the Archilochus [69 Diehl] parallel). 
Conflating existential and predicative being, Parmenides blurs the distinction between sameness 
and similarity (cf. pantose r'auton at B8, 57 with pan . . . homoion in ibid. 22), hence that 
between individual and generic identity. 

i * So Fränkel, preferring in both cases Theophrastus’ text to Aristotle's: rightly so, in my opin- 
‘on, if only because the chances are so much better that the latter was quoting from memory, the 
former from a book. 
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But there is a problem in what Frünkel does when he gets to the second 
sentence. He thinks it is directed "umgekehrt wie der erste und wie das archi- 
lochische Vorbild: diesmal ist angedeutet, daB die Natur der Glieder ihrerseits 
von der Natur der Gedanken abhängig ist” (178). I confess I do not find so: 
nothing in the second sentence to reverse the one-way dependence of thought 
on limbs, nor yet in the third, if the above sense for ro pleon is right. There- 
fore, I cannot see in the same light the two important things Fránkel proposes 
to explain by the power of thought over the limbs and, therewith, over the 
world: (1) The world of seeming as a creation of thought. So, certainly, at B8, 
53ff.: katethento . . . , ekrinanto . . . , and presto our world, from stars to 
man. But is not the point of B16 that this frightful error is itself compelled, 
itself the creature of the world it creates? Fränkel himself has stated this per- 
fectly in Dichtung und Philosophie des frühen Griechentums, New York, 
1951, 471: "Da wir Menschen ein Produkt der falschen Welt sind, ist unsere 
Natur fehlerhaft; und wiederum projiziert unsere miBschaffene Natur den Feh- 
ler ihrer eigenen Anlage nach außen zurück, und findet in der Scheinwelt ihr 
eigenes Wesen scheinbar bestätigt.” (2) The power of the noos to find the true 
way and follow it out to the vision of Being. Fränkel so describes the moment 
of illumination: “er war dann nichts als ein lichthaftes Sein, das sich nur 
seines eigenen Seins bewußt war, und alles Helldunkel der niederen Welt, das 
seine Scheinexistenz dem scheinbaren Nichtsein verdankt, war dann fiir ihn 
*verloschen und verschollen’ (8, 21)" (178). Would he not then agree (he 
seems to be saying it himself) that one who attains this state is “no longer a 
man”? Surely no earthbound creature could be this wholly aethereal Being. If 
so, the transition from Seemings to Being cannot be conceived as any power 
of “Geist der sich den Kérper baut” (178), cannot be described in physical 
terms, but only, as in the Proemium, in the language of the mystic,* in which 
"light" would be just as symbolic’ as are "round" and “heart” in AdnOeins 
gixvxA£oc* àtoeuès Tjtoo. 

Finally, a query prompted by this remark about B16: "Auch hier (vgl. Fr. 3) 
gilt eine Art von Identitüt zwischen Sein und Denken" (178). Can B3 bear the 
weight of this comparison if Frünkel is to continue, however hesitantly, to 
understand it (so still in Dichtung und Philosophie, op. cit. 458) after Heidel, 
as the identity of noein, not with einai, but with (noein) einai?” [194] Fränkel 


4 Cf. Frünkel's remark in another connection that Parmenides" meaning “liegt jenseits aller 
Vorstellbarkeit" (197). 

5 | was not clear on this point when I wrote ("Parmenides' Theory of Knowledge") TAPA, 77, 
1946c, 66-77(** 1.153-63); but I did, at least, insist that the light which knows and is known as 
Being “is not the ‘seeming’ light of the senses," etc. (72 (** 1.159) 

© A recent argument for the more commonplace reading eupeitheos (G. Jameson, (“Well- 
Rounded Truth and Circular Thought in Parmenides") Phronesis 3, 1958, (pp. 15-30 at) 2f.) 1 
have not found convincing. 

? | mention only Heidel's interpretation (PAA 48, 1913, 720), because Calogero's (Studi sull" 
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favors a similar translation for B8, 34, "Erkennen ist identisch mit Erkenntnis 
des (195) and I fail to see how this sustains his view that in Parmenides 
"statt der Gegenüberstellung von Subjekt und Objekt besteht nur ein einheit- 
liches BewuBtsein des Seins von sich selbst" (195): the knowing of Being 
would not be the self-knowing of Being, even if it were the only knowing 
there is, unless knowing (or knower) were identical with Being. The usual 
objection (e.g.. Cornford, Plato and Parmenides, London, 1939, 34) to get- 
ting the identity of thinking and Being out of B3 and B8, 34 (for the latter: von 
Fritz, 238) has been the alleged implausibility of imputing such a doctrine to 
Parmenides. Frünkel is in the unusual position of endorsing strongly this im- 
putation but holding back from that very translation that would yield the re- 
quired direct textual grounding. 


[II. ZENO FRAGMENT 1] 


The chapter of Zeno, reprinted with slight changes from AJP 63, 1942, 1-25 
and 193-206, is easily the most important philological monograph published 
on the subject in several decades. It discusses all four of the Diels fragments 
and several other related texts. Even a bare summary of all the interesting 
ideas Frünkel propounds in this paper would exceed the limits of this review. 
Forced to select, I shall limit my comments to his treatment of B1. 

The crucial problem for the translator is posed by the recurrent autou. 
Frünkel finds the right key in the invariance of the thought pattern at each of 
the three steps of the argument: the same point is made about the hekaston (sc. 
tōn pollón: cf. Simplicius, Phys. 139, 16-17, and ei polla estin in the conclu- 
sion of the fragment) in the first period (hereafter: “7”), about the proechon in 
the second (hereafter: “2”), and finally, in the third (“3”), about every subse- 
quent term, related to its predecessor as is the proechon at 2 to hekaston (ton 
pollon) at 1. So if the grammar mirrors the logic, all three genitives must have 
the same construction. But autou is clearly partitive at 3 and has always been 
so taken, to my knowledge. And a strong case can be made for the partitive at 
1, for unless one takes it so the result is a mistranslation of ànéyetv adtod tO 
Éreoov dtd toù ttégov, as, e.g., in Lee (Zeno of Elea, Cambridge, 1936 


Eleatismo, Rome, 1932 [hereafter: "Calogero"], 19), to which Fränkel also refers, requiring 
(hossa noeis phasthai) after einai, is more hazardous, and further from Frünkel's own translation 
of 8,34. (Fränkel informs me by correspondence that he now approves the sense of noein = einai 
for B3, but still finds the te puzzling.) 

* For some difficulties of noéma hoti estin as the sense of houncken esti noéma, see von Fritz, 
[introduced on p. 164] “Nous, Noein,” 237-38; Verdenius, 39, I may add that in none of the other 
listings of noma for Parmenides, Xenophanes, and Empedocles in the "Wortindex" to DK is the 
word so used that it would lend itself to introduce a that-clause. 
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[hereafter: *Lee"], 21), “and must be at a certain distance from another" (what 
happened to {autou} to heteron?), or in Diels-Kranz, “und Abstand der eine 
vom anderen haben" (what became of autow?), or else an excessively cumber- 
some one, as in Calogero (99), "si distingua da essa, come da altra, quella che 
rispetto ad esse e altra." But if autou is partitive at / and 3, it must be so at2 
as well. Heidel had suggested this construction already in 1913 (above, n.7, 
724), but it had been generally ignored,? probably because it had not been 
supported by the solid argument now provided by Frankel. 

This problem once solved, Fränkel proposes the following explanation of 
the reasoning: 


1. Given any existent, it will have thickness or depth, as Zeno has just proved at 
B2, and will, therefore, have opposite surfaces or skins (a, b), separated by the 
interior depth (I) of the object. (The symbols are mine.) 

2. But each of the skins is an existent and will also have a depth (same reason: 
B2) bounded by opposite skins. Thus b will have the skins c, d, separated by an 
interior, J. [195] 

3. So too for every subsequent skin, and skin of 
d will have skins e, f, separated by K, and so forth. 


skin, there being no last, Thus 


At each step the depth of the object grows: if equal to I at /, it will equal I + c 
+ Jat2,1+¢+J +e + K at the start of 3.!° The increase continues 
endlessly. But the increments grow ever smaller, and the outer extremity is 
never reached. 

This is a first-rate interpretation, logically consistent and lucid, and with a 
picturesque charm all of its own. But I think the sense of apechein should be 
reconsidered, Must it mean ‘to be at a distance from’ as commonly under- 
stood? Liddell and Scott list also “project, extend,” as, e.g., at Arist., De 
part. anim. 655a32, Doabetar yao xà xoabo« vayéoc èv rots ànéyovot: 
here ta apechonta are parts of the body like the nose and ears, clearly not "at a 
distance from (!) the body," but sticking out or projecting from it. And thi 
course, is the normal meaning of proechein (to extend beyond somet 
though contiguous to it), which in this fragment must have the same sense as 
apechein; the proechon at 2 is none other than that part of the original existent. 
which apechei apo tou heterou at 1. Putting this sense to work throughout the 
fragment, we get a drastic simplification of the reasoning, proceeding as 
above, but with two terms instead of three at each step. These are no longer 
surfaces or skins, for which unfortunately there is no warrant in the text, and 
we must bid a regretful good-bye to Frünkel's comical onion whose insides 


9 Though R. Mondolfo, L'/nfinito nel Pensiero dei Greci (Florence, 1938) 184, translates cor- 
rectly; so too P. Albertelli, Gli Eleati (Bari, 1939), 206. 


10 [ am symbolizing only half the story, to simplify the exposition; the depth of the object is 


also growing in the opposite direction, sc. at the expense of skin a. 
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never manage to catch up with its outsides. What we have now are contiguous 
parts or regions, distinguished, tò Érepov G16 xo EtéQOV, but not separated 
by a third term, to which there is absolutely no reference in the text once the 
partitive construction of autou is applied. 

On this interpretation, the reasoning is 


1. Given any existent, it will have thickness or depth (B2) and will, therefore, 
have contiguous, non-overlapping parts or regions. Take two of these, a, b, which, 
between them, exhaust the object. 

2. But each of these will have depth and, therefore, like parts or regions. Thus b 
will have parts c and d. 

3. So too for every subsequent part, and part of a part, there being no last. Thus d 
will have parts e and f, and so forth. 


Here again we get an endless increase by progressively smaller increments; 
starting with a at /, we geta + c at 2, a + c + e at 3, and so forth. So this 
machinery does, more economically, all that Frünkel's is built to do. And its 
greater abstractness is also a point in its favor: the wording of the fragment is 
nothing if not austere. 

We may turn now to the more important question of the connection of this 
reasoning with the concluding statement of the fragment: 


Oütws el ztoAAé touv, àváyzy cedre puxod ve elvan xol. ueyódo: 
JA] urzoà uèv iore wh Exew péyeðos, 
[B] peyáña dé ote Guteroce elvat. 


[B], to begin with: 


It is obvious that this could not be thought to follow from the above reasoning 
except on the assumption that the sum of the infinite series (I + c + J +e + K 
+... ), on Frünkel's construction (a + c +e + . . . , on mine) is infinitely 
large. Frünkel explodes a minor bombshell by maintaining that Zeno knew 
this assumption was fallacious and used apeira only in the sense of “un- 
bestimmt" (not "unendlich"), thus propounding a technically correct but in- 
tentionally misleading conclusion. If sustained, this would alter our picture of 
Zeno. We would have to see him as a "Doppelcharakter," a profound and 
subtle philosopher who is also a master of verbal legerdemain and uses it with 
aplomb and gusto when he needs it to win an argument: well aware “der 
Schwere und Tiefe seiner Probleme . . . , aber beim Umgang mit ihnen narrt 
und verblüfft er den Leser mit munterem, keckem Übermut" (236). 1 cannot 
assess here in detail the [196] historical merit of this portrait which Frünkel 
Perfects with delightful artistry as he moves from fragment to fragment. 1 will 
merely venture the opinion that Zeno, the virtuoso of the art of dialectical 
ekplēxis, has never been depicted more convincingly; but that this dazzler is 
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also a buffer and a trickster, remains to be proved. I do not find it proved in the 
present instance. 

Here the weakest of Frünkel's contentions is that Zeno had "technisch" 
(231; cf. 226ff.) the right to infer from the above reasoning that the size of the 
existent is indefinite. Even if we were to concede the use of "indefinite" for 
apeira at [B], he would still have absolutely no warrant to deduce that the size 
of the existent is indefinite. Whatever size the existent possessed at / to begin 
with (say, that of a one-inch cube), it would continue to have throughout the 
subsequent steps of the reasoning; for the emergent parts arise from purely 
logical divisions (cf. Fränkel at 201, and Plato, Parm. 165a, labei téi di- 
ical ones, else the cutter would quickly run out of sharp 
enough blades, and the eschaton would be reached only too soon. Hence the 
size of the existent would be unaffected by the reasoning: it would remain as 
definite (and definitely the same) whether regarded as one integral inch or as 
the sum of a million millionths of an inch or as the sum of the infinite series 
prescribed by Frünkel's (or any other) construction of the reasoning in this 
fragment. For this reason, to infer that the size of the existent would be "un- 
bestimmt" would be technically as fallacious as to infer that it is "un- 
endlich.”!! Hence we would have as good grounds to debit him with the latter 
inference as with the former, indeed better grounds: We know that the crucial 
assumption that would lead to the latter inference (sc. that the sum of any 
infinite collection of finite magnitudes must be infinitely large) persisted’? 
even after the theorem, amply sufficient to explode that assumption, that no 
finite quantity can be exhausted by a progression decreasing in constant ratio 
(Arist., Phys. 206b7—9), had become a matter of common knowledge. Is it 
unreasonable to think that Zeno, in the middle of the fifth century B.C., might 
make a mistake that Simplicius was still making in the sixth A.D.? Where, 
contrariwise, is there a record of a corresponding assumption, sufficient to 
account for the inference Frünkel imputes to Zeno?! Thus, whatever we 
might think of the general proposition that the defender of the Eleatic faith 
could resort to deception (even in fun), this particular case, judged on its own 
merits, favors the conclusion that Zeno was honestly misguided rather than 
wilfully misleading. 

What of [A]? 

Coming where it is, close upon the heels of a tight, eventful, argument, 
one's first impulse is to take it as an inference from the reasoning in the 


?1 That the depth of the existent is growing outward without ever reaching the outermost peras 
"unendlich," whence Zeno could not validly infer 


that the sum of the series is “unbestimmt. 

12 Epicurus, Ep. ad Hdt. 57; Eudemus ap. Simpl., Phys. 45 
Phys. 142, 14; 168, 34-169, i 459, 23- 4 
s Phys. 20634 (ct. Frünkel, 227), where apeiron means “infi- 


26 (= fr. 62 Wehrli); Simpl., 


"as also at 206b71f. 
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immediately preceding lines. Several modern commentators have so taken it. 
Frankel, following Zeller and Calogero, takes it instead as a simple but art- 
fully phrased inference from Zeno’s previously established conclusion that no 
existent has size. He grounds this important and difficult decision on both the 
imony of Simplicius and the evidence of the fragment. 

Simplicius’ main relevant statement is at Phys. 139, 16-19. Heavy stress 
has been rightly placed (Calogero, 104; most recently N. Booth, ("Zeno's 
Paradoxes”) JHS 77, 1957, (pp. 198-201 at) 200) on its second half: 6 eix- 
vuot ztooóe(Eac Stu ObSEV ExeL péyeðos Ex rob ExaoTOV TOv MOAAMY 
Eaut@ vabróv elva xai ëv. But ho deiknusi obviously refers to the imme- 
diately preceding Ott u£yeOoc Éyet Exaotov TOV zoXAOv xoi aeiowv TH 
zoò tov Aaufavonévou det xt elvat die thv ènt’ &aeroov topýv. This 
Fränkel (214, 224!) rightly takes to have referred to our B1: 190 tov AapBavo- 
uévov Get tt elvat is obviously modeled on ztoo£&et aro vt of our frag- 
ment (Simplicius a ating the modern misconstruction of autou). Thus if 
we take Simplicius’ testimony in its context (139, 7-19), his account may be 
paraphrased as follows: [197] Zeno, intent on showing the contradictory conse- 
quences of ei polla estin—sc. that they must be both infinitely large [B], and 
so small as to have no magnitude" [A] (lines 7—9)—argued that, to exist, the 
polla must have magnitude (B2) (only) in connection with his proof of [B], 
where infinite divisibility presupposes that "each of the infinitely many"! 
has size (lines 9—18); this proof having been preceded by the demonstration 
that none of them has magnitude (lines 18—19). Since Simplicius’ ouden echei 
megethos at line 18 all but repeats his earlier méthen echei megethos (line 9), 
there can be no reasonable doubt of his implying that his lines 18—19 refer to 
Zeno's proof of [A]. 

Simplicius’ testimony gets some confirmation from the text of BI itself, 
which states so very explicitly oddév yao tò toLodtov Éoyoxov orat. For 
null size could not be inferred for the existent unless it had been inferred for 
each of its parts, and in that case the series of proechonta would have an 
eschaton after all (cf. Frünkel 202). Thus those who think that [A] was de- 
rived from the reasoning in B1 itself must either assume that Zeno makes a 
logical gaffe at this point, or else that he expects his reader to supply the 


te: 


tov 


would be 


(02 v Zak Cateigwy, Frünkel's brilliant emendation of the last word, apeiron (214), 
ast improvement in the sense. But I am uncertain that this more elegant turn of phi 
line with Simplicius’ style. Nor would I wish to tie the probative value of Simpli 
for the point at issue here to the acceptance of the emendation— Frünkel also maintains 
(215) that Simplicius’ introductory clause (xai taŭra obi tò £v dvangdy 6 Zijvov Aéyeo) has 
no connection with what precedes. But the phrase simply calls the reader's attention to the fact 
that Zeno's refutation of the unextended (B2, the reference of tauta) does not refute “the One" 
(which Simplicius believes to be unextended), but only the polla of the hypothesis. There is some 
clumsiness in Simplicius, but (given his apologetic interests) no evidence of confusion or 
misunderstanding. 
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peccant premise.!5 Neither assumption is plausible, but we could not safely 
rule them both out if we had evidence elsewhere in our fragments or testi- 
monia that Zeno employed, or even showed a penchant for this type of 
reasoning—the deduction of nullity of size from infinite divisibility.'^ Hence 
the importance of Frünkel's observation (202 and n.1) that the notion of the 
infinitesimal—that slippery character that sneaks in between the contraries 
“extended,” “unextended,” and might have misled Zeno to think that infinite 
subdivision would eventuate in terms having negligible quantity, hence no 
quantity at all—does not show up in any other surviving sample of Zeno's 
reasoning; even “infinitely small," (cf. apeira . . . smikrotéta, Anaxagoras 
B1), that could have led him to the confusions of the infinitesimal (though it 
did not so mislead Anaxagoras: cf. his B3) is never employed by Zeno!’—a 
point previously stressed by Calogero, 106. [198] 

There is only one supposed Zeno fragment (Porphyry apud Simpl., Phys. 
139, 24-140, 18)!* which argues that infinite divisibility would ultimately 
reduce existents to unextended parts. Frünkel (202) has some good remarks 
against Zenonian authorship for this text. To these I may add two: 

(a) Simplicius" remark, "It is worth considering whether this argument— 
which he has just finished citing from Porphyry, who ascribed it to Parmenides 
— is really Parmenides’, and not, as Alexander thinks, Zeno's" (140, 23), is 
not supported by any reason other than "that most of our information refers to 
puzzles from dichotomy to Zeno";!? this would be consistent with the exis- 


15 So, e.g., P. Tannery, Pour histoire de la science helléne, Paris 1887, 254-55. Zeno is 
supposed to reach the conclusion at 3 and then, adding the premise (his interlocutor's), "there is a 
final clement,” deduce [A]. It is not clear whether Zeno is supposed to (1) be unaware of the fact 
that this new premise explicitly contradicts what he has just proved at 3, or (Il) see this and, 
operating with a set of premises which includes side by side two explicit contradictories, produce 
a conclusion which will impress his opponent. Either alternative calls for more than ordinary 
stupidity —(D. on Zeno's part and (II), on his interlocutor's. 

16 As, e.g., at Arist., De gen. et cor. 316a151T. (probably Democritean) and 3258-12 (proba- 
bly Melissean; cf. the immediately preceding polemic against a vacuum with Melissus B7, 7-10): 
Epicurus, Ep. ad Hat. 56 (cf. Lucr. 1, 746-56). But note that this argument does not occur at 
Plato, Parm. 165ab, to which Fränkel (203, 228) rightly refers as offering some parallelism to 
Zeno B1: in spite of some verbal similarity to the one at De gen. et cor. 316a15ff. (apeiros hë 
thrupsiy at b31; thruptesthai kermatizomenon at Parm. 165b), the conclusion of the Platonic 
argument is nor reduction to extensionless elements. 

1? Though often enough in modern explanations or paraphrases, e.g. H. Jackson, article 
"Zeno," Enc. Brit., Mth edition; W. D. Ross, Aristotle's Ph Oxford 1936, 479; H. von 
Amim, "Die europäische Philosophie des Altertums," in Kultur der Gegenwart, 2nd ed., 
Leipzig, 1923, 110; R. Mondolfo, (above n.9), 182. 

!5 Printed as fr. 2 in Lei 

19 Lee thinks Simpl “clinches his argument" [sc. for the Zenonian authorship of the Por- 
phyry text] by quoting B3 (Phys. 140, 29If.) "as being sufficiently similar to the argument in ques- 
tion to justify him attributing it to Zeno." But the subject of pheretai at 140, 27, the same as that 
-hotomias aporia, 140, 24, not the Porphyry text. 


of apomnémoneuetai just before, is the ek 
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tence of several original arguments from dichotomy by early writers other 
than Zeno, and for any number of later pastiches.?? 

(b) Contrariwise, there is internal evidence against ascribing this text to 
Zeno. not only the style ("durchaus unzenonisch," as Frankel observes, loc. 
cit.) but also the fact that it argues constructively for the Eleatic thesis that 
Being is One and indivisible, after the manner of Parmenides and Melissus, 
not destructively against a non-Eleatic thesis, which is the only thing Zeno did 
when arguing on plurality according to both our primary and secondary evi- 
dence (B1, B3; Plato, Parm. 127e ff., Simp., Phys. 139, Sff.; 141, 10). 

So with a sigh of relief we may exonerate with Fränkel our clever Zeno 
from the allegation that he offered [A] as a deduction from premises in our 
BI some of his modern admirers have believed.?! 

Thus, to sum up the estimate of Zeno's performance in B1: a lucid logical 
argument at /, 2, 3; also dramatic, even humorous, on Frünkel's construction; 
colorless, elegantly spare, on mine. The conclusion at [B]: no fallacy, but a 
trick, on Frünkel's reckoning; no trick, one fallacy, on mine. 


[II]. ANAXAGORAS FRAGMENT 4A] 


The paper on Anaxagoras—review of Ciurnelli, "La Filosofia di Anas- 
sagora," Padua, 1947, reprinted here with substantial enlargements from CP 
45, 1950—is one of the shortest pieces of the book, sharply focused on a 
single problem arising from a single fragment. But its length is no index of its 
weight, for it is the best contribution ever made to the long-standing debate on 
whether Anaxagoras did or did not believe in a plurality of worlds. It is a fine 
sample of what can be done toward the solution of a difficult problem "durch 
eine genaue grammatische Überprüfung des Fragments" (228). 

Though the ascription of the one-world view had the clear support of Aris- 
totle and Simplicius,?? it seemed flatly incompatible with Anaxagoras’ [199] 
words in B4a,2? particularly its concluding sentence: tavta pèv obv por 
Aéhexta negi tùs üztoxototoc, tt oix àv nag’ Tiv póvov ànoxgiðein, 


2 Which I suppose it to be, modeled on the arguments at De gen. et cor. (n.16 above), to 
Which it bears some striking similarities or, on their sources. 

?! Tannery (above, n.15): T. L. Heath, History of Greek Mathematics, 1, Oxford, 1921, 275. 
? Arist., Phys. 250b21—26: the terms of the disjunction, (1) Eve i] (1I) pù cee’, are taken up 
respectively in ij yo (1) dic Avakayooas héyet . . .. ij (ID ós 'Epteðoxhñs . .. (Cf. H. 
Cherniss, Aristotle's Criticism of the Presocratics, Baltimore, 1935, 174). Phys, 187a24-25 is 
igus for our issue. Simplicius, Phys. 178, 25; 1121, 21. More on Simplicius, below 

^! So Fränkel tags the first twelve lines of DK* 59B4, showing (287) that there is no good 
reason to assume continuity with the rest of B4. 
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GAG xai (4. So the one-world view seemed doomed, unless some way 
could be found to explain away its prima facie contradiction with the fragment. 

Several such explanations were proposed, each offering some convenient 
location within our own world for the alléi of the fragment: other parts of the 
earth (F. M. Cornford, CQ, 28, 1934, 6-9; cf. Simpl., Phys. 35, 9-13); the 
moon (E. Zeller, History of Greek Philosophy, 2, Engl. transl. of first German 
edition, London, 1881, 359 and notes (same view in 6th German edition, 
Berlin, 1920, I-2, 1239); cf. Diogenes Laertius 2, 8, and DK5 59A77); the 
moon and other planets (O. Jóhrens, “Die Fragmente des Anaxagoras," 
Essen, 1939 [hereafter: “Jéhrens”]). 

It is not necessary to go into details on the several merits of these theories, 
for they all share one feature which is sufficient to condemn them en bloc: all 
three proceed on the tacit mption that what is being said to exist allēi in 
this fragment is a human civilization as such. But no one has proposed that the 
subject of apokritheié is [hé oikésis], from ten oikésin of the preceding 
sentence. The usual translation, as in DKS“. . . die Abscheidung, daß sie nicht 
nur bei uns stattgefunden haben dürfte . . . ,”™ recognizes (hé apokrisis) as the 
subject.25 But even if we take some unspecified term, like (ta onta) to be 
the subject (so Burnet, Early Greek Philosophy ,* London, 1930, followed by 
Cornford, apokritheié an things are separated off"), the sense would not 
be different, since the "things" in question would be all those produced by the 
cosmic apokrisis: not just animals, men, and human works, but earth, sun, 
moon, etc. If there is any uncertainty about this, it is created only by the 
violently foreshortened, man-centered, perspective in which the whole cos- 
mic process is viewed: sun, moon, stars,?^ and earth are mentioned only as 
existing for men, i.e., for human uses (cf. Fränkel, 285ff.). But this in no way 
affects the fact that man and his culture are themselves regarded as the product 
of the cosmogonic process. This is clear enough from the use of apokrisi: 
which we know to be the key concept of Anaxagorean cosmogony (B2, B4b, 
B9, B12, B13, B14, B16). If further reassurance were needed of the cosmic 
reference of apokritheié in our sentence, it may be found in the opening sen- 
tence of the fragment, seen in its close syntactical ties to all the succeeding 
ones down to the start of the last sentence. In grammatical form these first ten 
lines of the fragment are one of the most tightly connected sentence-sequences 


24 So too most recently Raven in (G. S. Kirk and J. E. Raven, The Presocratic Philosophers 

(Cambridge, 1957), 389. Same translation followed by Jóhrens, 33, who seems unaware of its 
bearing on the reference of the alléi. 
5 For subject-verb duplication, cf. BI tiic xeouyoorjotoc . . . , ote aepuyoprjoar 
iv àoyńv: . ... the rotation, so that it began to rotate in the beginning," Raven (above, n.24), 
372. DKS translates, “ , . . so dap er (der Geist) dieser Umdrehung den Anstoß gab,” as though 
perichdrein could be active. 

26 The obvious sense of the last word in ÑéMÓv te . . . xai oehńvny xat và ħa, here; cf. 
tá te čotoa xat ó fjaoc xal i ackivn at BI2 
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in the whole of Presocratic prose: their five infinitives (eneinai, sumpagenai, 
einai bis, phuein) are all governed by chré dokein at the beginning (Frankel, 
290).27 The first of these dependent sentences (the eneinai-sentence), a strictly 
cosmological (not anthropological) observation, fixes at the start the cos- 
mological context of the four ensuing, grammatically parallel, remarks about 
the origin of animals, men, and civilization.? Once this is granted, and the 
cosmic significance of apokrisios and apokritheié is clearly understood, the 
problem of the reference of the alléi solves itself: the only thing under [200] 
consideration here is another cosmic apokrisis, proceeding, like ours, to issue 
in a like world.?? This kills all three of the proposed theories at one blow and 
leaves us with no alternative to the many-world view for Anaxagoras, unless 
an entirely new way can be found to reconcile the one-world doctrine with our 
fragment. 

‘This is just what Frankel has now given us, We are to construe the optative 
with an as a pure potential abstracting rigorously from the actuality, or even 
from the material possibility, of what is asserted. And we are to understand 
Anaxagoras to be saying that if certain basic conditions are fulfilled (those laid 
down by his cosmogony, and referred to in routón de houtós echontón at the 
beginning of the fragment), the apokrisis was bound to get under way and run 
through all its stages down to the very last in which we live. One way of 
ng this would be the very one used here: "(once these conditions were 
fulfilled,) the apokrisis would have occurred ‘elsewhere too.’ Fränkel shows 
how close this comes to the living forms of the spoken language, e.g., in 
Homer: ti xev óéEete xad (Aoc, Od. 4, 649, has the same construction with 
another person, instead of another place, to help carry out the syntactical 
manoeuvre for making a generalized statement for a particular case. "What 
would anyone have done, if someone like Telemachus, so care-burdened in 
spirit, had begged a favor of him," is a good way to say, "Given the circum- 
stances, I could not have done otherwise." That the optative expresses a pure 
potential is clear, since the question of the physical possibility of what is 
asserted in the protasis is irrelevant: had it been quite impossible for Tele- 
machus to go to anyone but Noemon in his need with his request, Noemon 
could still have said later exactly what he is saying now.?? On this explanation 
the absolutely unlocalized alléi, whose vagueness is so embarrassing for the 
forementioned theories (why, e.g., did not Anaxagoras say "on the moon,” if 


*7 On this ground alone we may rule against Jóhren's suggestion (31) of a gap between the 
eneinai-sentence and the sumpagénai-sentence in the text available to Simplicius. 

* Cf. Fränkel, 291ff., and Jóhre ut I think they overstress the significance of the sun- 
Gir sunkrinomenois) in terms like sundikémenas and sunenenkamenoi. 
> e 1 think, is the point of Simplicius’ objection to "other places on the earth" for alléi at 

5. 11-13; but he doesn’t express it at all clearly 

*' Beautiful examples of the extreme of physical impossibility to which the protasis of an 

Optative with an will go, at Fränkel 228: “if this house could speak,” etc. 
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that is what he meant?), becomes perfectly luminous: no vagueness here, but 
studied generality, a simple, informal way of expressing the abstract and for- 
mal notion of "any alternative situation realizing the same conditions." 

I see no harm in calling this with Frankel (289) a “Gedankenexperiment,” 
so long as it is clear that all it does is to project an ideal experiment, not to 
perform it, and for that very reason (as Woodbury has acutely observed in his 
review)?! cannot offer the least proof of Anaxagoras’ cosmological theory. In 
this respect the commonsense example from Homer is quite different: there 
the ideal experiment can come off after a fashion, as one particularizes the 
general statement in the imagination (“What would I have done? What would 
Jones have done?"), reconstructing particular answers from one’s knowledge 
of particulars and thereby getting some sort of case by case confirmation (or 
disconfirmation) of the asserted proposition. Unfortunately nothing of the sort 
is feasible in pursuit of Anaxagoras’ grandiose claim that his apokrisis would 
start rolling on its one-track course once Mind got to work on a primordial 
mixture of the correct, Anaxagorean, specifications. What is there to make us 
think that if these conditions were duplicated, duplicate consequences would 
follow? Nothing but our anterior confidence in Anaxagoras’ theory. If we have 
reason to doubt the theory, we would have exactly the same reason to doubt 
that the predicted consequences would occur in Cosmic Experiments A, 
B...N. Hence if Anaxagoras thought that what he said in B4a confirmed 
his theory he would be wrong. But this in no way damages Frünkel's construc- 
tion of the text, nor does it reflect the least discredit on Anaxagoras, for we 
need not (indeed, cannot, with any support from the text) saddle him with the 
supposed blunder. All we can get from the text, on this construction, is the 
assertion, not the verification, of Anaxagoras' claim that the cosmic anteced- 
ents named in his theory were the necessary and sufficient conditions of all 
that came thereafter, from sun to horticulture. [201] 

But we have yet to look at the construction of the five preceding infinitives. 
If these too are conditional, why is not each of them accompanied by an? 
Frünkel replies (290—91) that the earliest Greek—with which Anaxagoras" 
"schwerflüssiger" style has marked affinities—does not use the an with the 
infinitive; and that this an was dispensable even in classical Greek. The 
weight carried by the an in the concluding period is borne by the dokein of the 
introductory sentence. Fränkel rightly insists on the difference between saying 
chré eneinai, sumpagénai, etc., and chré dokein (“we must suppose,” Raven 
(above n.24)) eneinai, sumpagenai . . . ; the latter presents the states or 
events named by the infinitives as consequences of the hypothesis routón de 
houtos echontón. The result is admittedly a clumsy construction. In a more 
skilful stylist, the resulting harshness in this first and longest part of the frag- 
ment would be sufficient to condemn Frünkel's interpretation of the whole. 


31 Cf, n. 1 above 
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But anyone who has struggled with Anaxagoras’ obscure, sometimes barely 
intelligible, Greek in other fragments will not be swayed by this one consider- 
ation. For what is the alternative? It is to revert to the older construction of 
apokritheie an in the last sentence (“Optativ der gemilderten Behauptung," 
288). Friinkel’s query (“Man darf wohl fragen ob eine solche Urbanitiit des 
Ausdrucks . . . dieser frühen Lehrschrift gemäß ist,” ibid.) is only one of the 
objections to this. For if Anaxagoras did intend to propound the doctrine of 
multiple worlds, (I) he would have had more to say on the topic than what he 
says in this one fragment and (II) would not have spoken as he does in certain 
other fragments. 

(1) The premise here is Fránkel's observation (288n. 1) that this was the only 
text in which Anaxagoras had spoken of another apokrisis; for if Simplicius 
had found any other statement of the kind, he would have quoted or alluded to 
it at Phys. 35, 9-21 and 157, 5-24, where he is in urgent need of all the data 
bearing on this difficult problem. But it is most unlikely that Anaxagoras 
would have made this one text, so oblique and indefinite for this purpose, the 
sole vehicle of his declaration for multiple worlds, had he subscribed to this 
important doctrine. 

(ID In B14 (Diels’ text) Mind is (va xai xà GA. xávra: here tà dha. 
návta = (a) (tà) èv TH MOAA zeotéyovri + (b) (xà) èv oic xooo- 
xowWetat xal èv tois ézroxexouiévoic; but all the items of (b) are products 
of the perichórésis, always in the singular (B12, B13), and always the one that 
produced our world. Had Anaxagoras believed in one or more other worlds, 
we could expect some verbal qualification, however, slight, in statements 
such as this, and even more so at B12, DK, 38, 10-12, where the panta of the 
expre: ion panta diekosmēse nous (through the perichórésis) is expanded into 
xai droid Jv... xod 60a vov Fort xat ózoic Éorat, a clear equivalent 
of the traditional tá v £óvra xà v £ooópeva 106 v £óvra (Hesiod, Th. 38; 
ef. Empedocles B21, 9, Democritus A39 [= Dox. Graeci 581, 11]). 

The inference I am drawing here from (I) and (II) is strengthened by the 
knowledge that Aristotle and Simplicius,?? who had read so much more of 
Anaxagoras’ own work, were left with the conviction that he adhered to the 
one-world doctrine. Here I must deal with one statement in Simplicius which 
has been recently (Raven, (above, n.24) 390) taken to imply that he was 
uncertain of Anaxagoras’ stand on this issue. This is the remark with which 
Simplicius winds up his discussion of B4a at Phys, 157, 5-25, GAG tard 
tire obits eite Gc Eyer, Cyteiv GEtov. That this voices some residual 
Uncertainty? is obvious. But what about? Probably not about Anaxagoras’ 


Ne ud the Add reference (also in Fränkel, 288) to en 16i heni kosmói, B8, since in this 
Context heni seems to refer to the world’s intemal unity, not its uniqueness; cf. Aeis of each 
izen, mia of the state, Plato, Rep. 423d 
` But not of the proportions suggested by Raven’ 
debatable whether or not these considerations are 


translation of the cited sentence, “But it is 
id." 
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partisanship of the one-world doctrine, since he ascribed this to him without 
qualification elsewhere.?* It may concern the adequacy of his refutation of the 
view he has just discussed in the immediately preceding (20-24) lines;55 this 
would imply no doubt about Anaxagoras" [202] adherence to the one-world 
doctrine, for this view (allei = “other settlements” [on the earth: cf. 35, 11]) 
is simply a variant of that doctrine. But it is more likely to concern his own 
(Simplicius’) explanation of the apparent discrepancy of this passage with that 
doctrine, since he assumes (as have all modern commentators prior to 
Frünkel's suggestion) that B4a does assert the existence alléi of some counter- 
part to what exists par’ hémin.?6 He says this means a noera diakosmésis, but 
without being wholly satisfied that this is the literal sense of the text (hence 
the ainittetai at line 17). He is more complacent in the De caelo (609, 3—12): 
the same explanation, without the least sign of wavering. 

‘Two last, more general, points: Could it be argued that the one-world doc- 
trine would not comport with (a) Anaxagoras’ view of the infinity of the mate- 
rial matrix, and (b) what has been recently called his “principle of all in all”?37 
I think not. The latter principle in Anaxagoras is en panti pantos moira (B11, 
B12). Whatever may be the meaning of this difficult sentence, on no inter- 
pretation known to me would it fix, directly or by implication, the number of 
worlds in existence; on any of the current views, it would be as compatible 
with the existence of one world as with that of an infinite number. Had Anax- 
agoras traveled farther along the road of infinity, he might have glimpsed the 
enchanting prospect of a world in every seed, and so worlds within worlds ad 
infinitum, matching or bettering Leibniz's doctrine that "each portion of mat- 
ter may be conceived as like a garden full of plants and like a pond full of 
fishes; but each branch of every plant, each member of every animal, each 
drop of its liquid parts is also some such garden or pond” (Monadology 67). 
Anaxagoras’ imagination took him far, but not so far. As for (a), the atomists 
drew just that inference from the infinity of matter, but the general principles 
by which they derived it were those of a mechanistic physics, postulating a 
chance distribution of worlds throughout infinite space, with chance varia- 
tions in size and structure.?* It would be otherwise for Anaxagoras, where 


M See n.22 above. 

35 That it concerned the view discussed still earlier (lines 17-20) seems unlikely, for his refuta- 
tion of this view is very strong (cf. Jóhrens, 31-32); but even if his certainty did spread also over 
this part of the discussion, it would still not imply uncertainty over Anaxagoras’ partisanship for 
the one-world doctrine, which would be contradicted only by multiple concurrent worlds (cf. 
. t). 
ing must have been influenced by the fact that par’ hémin is a standard Platonic 


expression (eight times in Parm. 134) for the sensible world in contradistinction to the ideal, the 
same dualism Simplicius is bent on clamping on Anaxagoras here, as earlier at 35, 9ff. and at De 
caelo 609. 


3 Woodbury (above, n.1). 
* Hippol. , Ref. 1, 13, 2-3. I once suggested ("Ethics and Physics in Democritus") PR 55, 
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Mind, not chance, would decide. Would Mind prefer two worlds, or a whole 
infinity, to just one? Yes, possibly, if they were different. But those of B4a 
would have to be all alike. It is not likely that Mind would choose to engage in 
cosmic mass-production. {39} [203] 

1 cannot close without reminding the reader of two things: First, of the 
small portion of the book (barely forty pages out of more than three hundred) 
that I have managed to discuss in this review, ignoring, for lack of space, 
many ideas matching in interest those I have considered, This should convey 
some sense of the enormous wealth of highly concentrated material contained 
in this volume. Second, I have spoken almost exclusively ad rem, arguing the 
pros and the cons of Frünkel's ideas, but with hardly a word about the method 
by which they are reached and the form in which they are presented. Of these 
all I can say now is that I know of no better model of precise, imaginative, and 
sympathetic interpretation of classical texts; and that the style, fastidious but 
never fussy, compressed and workmanlike but often delighting the ear with its 
rhythms and the eye with its imagery, is itself a thing of beauty. 


1946, 53 (** 1.341)) that Democritus’ doctrine here that some worlds have neither sun nor moon 
might be part of a polemic against Anaxagoras’ anthropocentric universe; Kirk (above, n.24), 
414n.6 calls attention to par’ hémin here, as in B4a. The point of that earlier suggestion would 
not be blunted in the least by Frünkel's construction of the fragment: The atomists would have as 
good reason to challenge the declaration that another apokrisis, if it occurred, would have sun, 
moon, ete., or, for that matter, men. 

(© C. Strang reports, and endorses, the opinion of G.E.L. Owen that H. Frünkel's interpreta- 
tion of the first part of B4a as a Gedankenexperiment "can hardly survive the indicative chroma” 
in the penultimate sentence (“The Physical Theory of Anaxagoras,” AGP 45 [1963], 101ff., at 
115n.28), Certainly, the indicative is surprising on Frünkel's interpretation and, if Anaxagoras 
had been a writer of deft prose, this might well have constituted a conclusive objection. 
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the Pythagoreans and the Eleatics which enables us, he thinks, to 

reconstruct the evolution of Pythagorean thought throughout the 
fifth century and into the early fourth.! His main sources are Aristotle and 
the Fragments of the Eleatics. He also makes some use of later sources, espe- 
cially Alexander Polyhistor apud Diogenes Laertius 8, 24ff. This last, he 
holds (pp. 16111), following Wellman ((M. Wellman, “Eine pythagoreische 
Urkunde des IV Jahrhunderts v. Chr.") Hermes 54, 1919, 225—48), preserves 
in the main a source contemporary with Plato; he seems unaware of Fes- 
tugiere's study ((Les "Memoires pythagoriques' cités par Alexandre Polyhis- 
tor") REG 58, 1945, 3-65ff.) which argues convincingly that this source is 
definitely post-Platonic. In the case of Aristotle, Raven arting point is Met 
A. 5, 985b23-986a8, a passage which, he holds "explicitly recognizes a dis- 
tinction between one school or generation of Pythagoreans and another" 
(p. 11). He bases this view on the fact that Aristotle's first account of Pythag- 
orean doctrine in Met. A. 5 (985b23-986221) is introduced with the words 
“contemporaneously with these philosophers (the atomists) and before them, 
the so-called Pythagoreans . . . ," while the Table of Opposites in the second 
account (986a22ff.) is ascribed to “others of these same people," i.e., other 
Pythagoreans, who are said to have either derived this doctrine from Alc- 
maeon or else were the source of Alemaeon's alternative doctrine of oppo- 
sites. If this inference could be sustained, it would give us a historical basis of 
capital importance for our reconstruction of the evolution of fifth-century Py- 
thagoreanism. Unfortunately, it cannot. For Aristotle’s first account is by no 
means restricted to Pythagorean views contemporary with atomism, since the 
introductory statement {166} reads, èv è roóroic, xai xoó toútwv. More- 
over, the immediately following phrase speaks of the “ o-called Pythag- 
oreans" as those “who were the first to make up mathematics"; this shows that 
Aristotle is talking about a group which includes the very first generation of 


R=: OFFERS US in this book a study of the interaction between 


From Gnomon 25 (1953): 29-35. Reprinted in Furley and Allen II, pp. 166-76. Used by 
permission. Note numbers are those of the reprint. Minor changes to spelling and punctuation 
have been made. (Note: in the reprint the editors seem to have missed words italicized in the 
German style of spacing letters out; italics have been restored.) 

1 [Pythagoreans and Eleatics: An Account of the Interaction Between the Two Opposed Schools 
During the Fifth and Early Fourth Centuries &.c. (Cambridge University Press, 1948). This 
review is reprinted with two additional notes marked by braces.} 
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Pythagoreanism. To be sure, neither can we infer from this that all the views 
of the first account are projected to the first generation of Pythagoreanism. All 
we can gather from the all too vague chronological tags of this first account is 
that Aristotle is thinking of the fifth-century Pythagoreanism en bloc, descril 
ing the general doctrine which he thinks characteristic of the school so consi 
ered, even though he feels free to [29] illustrate one of the peculiarities of this 
worldview by an example (that of the counter-earth at 986a11) which is doubt- 
less from a later generation. 

This leaves us with the question as to just how early, in Aristotle’s view, is 
the Decalogue of the Opposites of the second account. All we can get out of 
Aristotle here is that for all he knows, it may have come either earlier or later 
than Alcmacon. Faced with this explicit indecision in Aristotle, and uncertain 
as to the date Aristotle would assign to Alemaeon (The Bekker text of 
986a29—30 is almost certainly corrupt: see Ross (Aristotle's Metaphysics (2 
vols., Oxford 1929)) ad loc., and W. A. Heidel, "The Pythagoreans and Early 
Greek Mathematics’, AJP 61, 1940, Iff., at pp. 4-5), we cannot assume 
without further evidence, as Raven seems to do, that the whole Table of Oppo- 
sites is pre-Parmenidean. What we have to ask ourselves is this: Are there any 
items in this Table which Aristotle could nor have thought Pythagorean bor- 
rowings from Alcmaeon? This question, not raised by Raven, admits of a 
reasonably definite answer. We can say that, at least, the first two items of the 
Table, the Peras-Apeiron and Odd-Even contrasts, could not have been re- 
garded by Aristotle as derived from Alemaeon, since (1) these are not present 
in the oppositions which Aristotle ascribes to Alemaeon at 986a33—4 and are 
generally foreign to Alemaeon's thought (nothing of the kind, e.g., at Alc- 
macon B4), while (2) at 987a131T. Aristotle says that the view that the Finite- 
Infinite are not "attributes" of things but their "substance" is peculiar (idion) 
to Pythagoreanism. We can thus hope to salvage the Peras-Apeiron and its 
corollary, the Odd-Even, as original features of Pythagorean thought, a gain 
of the greatest value in this chapter of Greek thought where anything worthy 
of the name of evidence is so {167} hard to come by. Unfortunately this line of 
Teasoning fails us if we seek to establish the primitiveness of all items of the 
Table of Opposites, and Raven is unjustified in assuming that this whole Deca- 
logue outlines a coherent system of Pythagorean doctrine from which Parmen- 
ides “dissents” in his Poem. 

This brings us to Raven’s assumption, which he shares with so many 
others, that the Eleatics can be used as sources of Pythagorean doctrine, con- 
Struing some of the major developments in the two schools as the result of a 
ee debate between them. or Parmenides he writes: "Concentrating his 
Pid gi rm the principles of Unity, he came to believe that the Pythagorean 
ho » that principle was in defiance of reason. If Unity be postulated’ as 
ae ate principle, then, he maintained, there can never be anything else but 

nity” (p. 176). I find nothing in the fragments to justify this account. As 
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Cherniss retorts in a brief but important review of Raven's book (PR 99, 1950, 
375ff.), "it is not from Unity that Parmenides begins but from Being." Raven 
would have done better to limit his comparison of Parmenidean with Pythag- 
orean doctrine to just those parts of Parmenides’ poem which employ termi- 
nology that can be reasonably considered Pythagorean. The most striking of 
these is the repeated and emphatic use of peiras at B8.26, 31, 42 (cf. also ouk 
ateleutéton at B8.32). Here is something which can be made a probable [30] 
link with Pythagoreanism, but only because, as I have argued, we have good 
reason to think of the Peras-Apeiron contrast as an original feature of Pythago- 
rean thought. The occurrence of rest-motion and light-darkness in the Table of 
Opposites is another possible link, but one which raises the question whether 
Parmenides here is borrower, source or, for that matter, neither—a question 
which is not even considered by Raven. Another link, and a far surer one, 
whose importance requires a very different treatment from the bare mention 
given it by Raven (23), is the fact that Parmenides gives his doctrine the guise 
of a religious revelation. Here above all is a striking parallel with Pythag- 
oreanism which, in its origins, was nothing if not a religious revelation (see 
my "Theology and Philosophy in Early Greek Thought" PQ 2, 1952, 110ff. 
(**1,17ff.)). In all this there can be absolutely no question of treating the 
fragments of Parmenides as evidence, direct or indirect, for Pythagorean 
views, All we can do is to examine possible affinities between the text of 
Parmenides (168) and what, on other evidence, may be reasonably considered 
Pythagorean doctrine. 

The same may be said of Zeno, whose alleged anti-Pythagorean intent is, in 
my opinion, a modern fabrication: | would say with Heidel (“The Pythag- 
oreans," at p. 21), “there is not, so far as I know, a single hint in our sources 
that the Greeks themselves were aware of the purpose of Zeno to criticize the 
fundamental doctrines of the Pythagoreans.” Raven ignores this paper of 
Heidel's, as also Calogero’s Studi sull'eleatismo ( Rome 1932) and van der 
Waerden’s "Zeno und die Grundlagenkrise der griechischen Mathematik" 
(Math. Annalen 107, 1941, 144ff.), which offer detailed and, between them, 
convincing arguments against the view which, since Tannery, has been so 
widely accepted that it has been taken for granted even by scholars as critical 
as Cherniss (Aristotle's Criticism of Presocratic Philosophy, Baltimore 1935, 
p. 43n.165 and p. 387). The most that can be said for Raven on this subject is 
that he recognizes more clearly than many of his mentors that "the target at 
which the dilemmas (of) Zeno's were aimed was very much wider than merely 
the Pythagoreans" (p. 71). Still, he thinks there "is little doubt that, at least in 
the arguments against plurality" (p. 75), Zeno is attacking a view which con- 
strued bodies as aggregates of spatially extended point-atoms; and since Ra- 
ven thinks Pythagorean "number-atomism" represents just this view, he holds 
that Zeno's arguments against plurality find their “most real validity" (pp. 72- 
73) as anti-Pythagorean polemic. 
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But what is the evidence that Pythagorean contemporaries of Zeno believed 
in "number-atomism" at all? 

The only answer I can find in Tannery and his many followers is the defini- 
tion of the point as monas thesin echousa, whence, Tannery concludes, “il suit 
immédiatement . . . que le corps géométrique est une pluralité, somme des 
points’ (Pour l'histoire de la science helléne, Paris 1887, p. 250). But on the 
several occasions when Aristotle cites or alludes to this definition, he never 
once presents it as peculiarly Pythagorean doctrine;? [31] he treats it as a 
generally accepted and unobjectionable definition. The monas of this defini- 
tion Aristotle does not take as a spatially extended unit, since at De anima 
40925 he presents lines not as aggregates, but fluxions (kinéseis) of points. 
For the ascription of the definition to the Pythagoreans, one must go to Pro- 
clus (n Eucl., p. 95, 20 Friedl.), which is utterly inconclusive for the point at 
issue here, since (1) Pythagoreans would certainly employ a definition {169} 
common to the mathematicians of their time without necessarily commit- 
ting themselves to the notion of extended points, and (2) Proclus does not 
associate with this Pythagorean view the belief that the point was extended but 
interprets (96, 3) their view of number in terms of monadikos arithmos (i.e. , 
not possessing spatial extension; see Arist. Mer. 1080b18, 1092b20—22) and 
associates (99, 18) the Pythagorean view with the generation of extended lines 
by fluxion (kinésin hupostasan), not by summation, of points. If we pass from 
these secondary sources to Zeno's own fragments, we shall not only find 
nothing which names or specifically implies number-atomism as the butt of 
his arguments against plurality, but indeed a positive reason (not noticed in the 
modern literature, to my knowledge) which makes it unlikely that number- 
atomism could have been the view he is here combating. Before presenting 
the two dilemmas of B1 and B3, Zeno demonstrates at B2 that whatever exists 
must have magnitude. Why should he be taking the trouble to prove this by 


The formal definition cited by Tannery is at De anima 40926. Heath (History of Greek Mathe- 
matics, Oxford, 1921, 1, 69) cited also Mer. 108425. O. Becker ("Die Lehre vom Geraden und 
bs ores im neunten Buch der Euklidischen Elemente,” Quellen und Studien zur Geschichte 
am sa oe 3, 1936, Abt. B 537) documents the statement “die bei Aristoteles, da wo er von 
ic Eaten spricht, häufige Wendung atiy £rt povàs 0£ow Eyovoa, novi otiypi 
eros" with the note "Vgl. beispielsweise Mer. 1016b 1" Burnet (Early Greek 
Philosophy 4, London 1945, 290n.2) refers to Phy 
Me wi C these Aristotelian passages, the first is "concerned with Xenocrates’ definition 
Se eur f herniss, Aristotle's Criticism of Presocratic Philosophy 389), the second with 
Armonie doctrine (see Ross (Aristotle's Metaphysis [p- 181, above) ad 1084725). the third states 
as v own doctrine, while the fourth runs “if, as some say, point and unit have an indepen- 
ipa without identifying the "some"; there is no mention of Pythagoreans in any of 
Finnie Early Greek Philosophy, 291n.3) ekes out the argument by saying that "Zeno in his 
bet egeo about motion . . . used onkos for points." But, of course, onkos here did not 
mean "points" but “masses” or “bodies” (Ross ad Phys, 250b33): in Eudemus’ paraphrase of this 
zument, they are called "cubes" (Simpl. Phys. 1016, 9ff.) 


26, 
227427 “for the identification of the point 
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formal argument, if it formed the implicit assumption of the position he is 
trying to disprove? Clearly Zeno is anticipating an avenue of escape from the 
dilemma he is to propound at B1; this avenue no number-atomist could think 
of taking, for it would be closed to him by his own theory. {3} 

Raven goes one better the view that number-atomism was held by the Py- 
thagoreans in Zeno’s time. He projects it into the earliest phase of Pythag- 
orean thought. But this goes against the only statement in the doxographers 
which categorically ascribes belief in corporeal units to any Pythagorean: 
cphantus of Syracuse, one of the Pythagoreans, (taught that the archai) of 
all things are the indivisible bodies and the void; for he was the first to declare 
that the Pythagorean units are corporeal” (DK 51, 2; Aét. 1, 3, 19). Whatever 
may be the date of Ecphantus,* this statement definitely implies that number- 
atomism was not regarded by the tradition stemming from Theophrastus as an 
original feature of Pythagoreanism. Just why Raven should dismiss this state- 
ment in Aetiu: “merely tantalizing” (p. 68), 1 do not know. In Aristotle 
there is not a single word to lend color to the view that number-atomism 
figures in primitive Pythagoreanism: none at 986b22, and none at 985b23ff. 
which, as 1 have argued against Raven, cannot be taken as a description of 
Pythagorean views later than those of the [32] ‘others’ at 986a22ff. The other 
Aristotelian testimonies discussed by Raven at pp. 52ff. are worthless as evi- 
dence for early Pythagoreanism, since there is no hint of chronology in any of 
them. So the ascription of number-atomism to early Pythagoreanism is pure 
conjecture, unsupported by positive evidence and damaged by the contrary 
evidence of Aetius about the innovation of Ecphantus. Moreover, it is an 
intrinsically implausible conjecture, for number-atomism {170} is wholly in- 
applicable to the explanation of those very things which, we may reasonably 
assume, were the prize specimens of the earliest phase of the theory that 
“things are numbers,” viz. musical harmony, justice, soul, kairos, and the 
like. Our best clue to the whole meaning of the theory that “things are num- 


3 (And note that Zeno assumes in B1 that if an extended magnitude is divisible at all, it is 
divisible without limit. Had he been arguing against anatomist, he would have been likely to 
make more of this, since it would have formed the very crux of the dispute.} 

4 The content of the views ascribed by the doxographers (DK 51, 1-5) to Ecphantus shows that 
he was, at most, no earlier than the atomists and, more probably, a fourth-century figure. I can 
attach no credence to Tannery's hypothesis that "Ecphante n'a été qu'un préte-nom pour Hér- 
aclide (Ponticus), de méme que Timée pour Platon" (AGP 11, 1898, 266), which has been widely 
followed (e.g., Heidel, (“The üvaguot yxor of Heraclides and Asclepiades,") TAPA 40 [1909], 
(5-21, at p.) 6; Heath, Aristarchus of Samos, Oxford 1913, 2511T.). If, as in generally conceded, 
the source of the doxographic reports on Ecphantus is Theophrastus, it seems most unlikely that 
Theophrastus would present the view of a fictitious character in a dialogue of his own contempo- 
rary, Heraclides, in such a form that would lead the doxographers to mistake these views for those 
of a historical thinker. There is no parallel for such a mistake in the doxographic tradition; the 
e of Timaeus is surely evidence to the contrary. The alleged fictitiousness of Hicetas lends no 
support to Tannery's view about Ecphantus, since it is open to exactly the same objection. 
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bers” is surely the Pythagorean discovery of the numerical formulae for the 
concordant intervals in music which must have been the scientific source of 
the whole theory. Here there could be no question of number-atomism. Thus 
the 1/2 ratio for the octave could only mean that the numbers 1, 2 would be 
assigned to any pair of homogeneous strings the first of which was half the 
length of the second (cf. van der Waerden, “Die Harmonielehre der Pythag- 
oreer," Hermes 78, 1943, 163ff.). It would be absurd to suggest that the num- 
bers 1, 2 could be considered by any mind, no matter how bemused by numer- 
ology, the numbers of the “spatially extended units" composing the strings of 
their sounds. Nor could there be any question of number-atomism in the ex- 
tensions of this theory to medical, moral, or psychological concepts. Is there 
then any reason to assume that the concurrent cosmological generalization of 
the theory (zat tov hov otoavóv á&gpoviav elvat xai COLOR6V, 986a3) 
would follow a pattern which is so alien to its musical base and all its other 
generalizations? 

Raven holds that the Pythagoreans from the earliest period used number 
also in a very different way, as the logos mixeós, explaining the sensible 
properties of things by way of the numerical proportions of the opposite ele- 
ments in their constitution. The ascription of this view to early Pythagorean- 
ism is also pure conjecture, since the only testimony on which it rests (Mer. 
1092b14ff.) is chronologically indeterminate. 

If we grant—as I think we should, in spite of Cherniss's objection in his 
review of this book, cited above—that in this passage Aristotle is discussing a 
Pythagorean view (see Ross ad 1092b8—1093b29), we are still none the wiser 
as to the date of its origin. That Aristotle should refer to the formula for “flesh 
or bone” to illustrate the theory suggests an Empedoclean origin. But this is 
far from conclusive, since (1) Aristotle is talking rather carelessly here (we 
could hardly suppose that the 2/3 ratio would be the formula of both “flesh 
and bone") and (2) the Empedoclean theory of a numerical logos mixeós 
might itself have historical antecedents. Have we any reason for projecting 
these into earlier Pythagoreanism? The reason offered by Raven—that with- 
out some such theory the early Pythagoreans would have given "no account of 
what was to all other carly Greeks a matter of the first concern, the nature of 
the material of which things consisted” {171} (p. 61)—does not take us very 
far. There is another reason, conjectural, to be sure, but at least suggestive, 
which he might have considered: It is well known that the general norm of 
Árasis in Greek cosmology and medicine was isonomia (Alemaeon B4) or 
‘somoiria (On Airs 12), i.e., the 1/1 ratio; I believe that this idea [33] is very 
carly, figuring already in Anaximander ((“Equality and Justice in Early Greek 
Ce smology") CP 42, 1947, 168ff. (** 1.74ff.)). Over against this widespread 
» W. the Pythagorean discovery of the formulae for musical harmony intro- 
uced an entirely new idea, for it depicted patterns of good krasis which did 
"0t conform to isonomia but involved pairs of unequal (and, in each case, 
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odd-even) numbers: 1/2, 2/3, 3/4. This new idea might well have led the 
Pythagoreans to look for ratios of the same type in phenomena other than 
music; it would thus lay the foundation for a doctrine of numerical logos 
mixeós in natural inquiry well in advance of Empedocles and inspired by 
motives quite different from his. It may be significant in this connection that 
the 2/3 ratio in Aristotle's example is definitely non-Empedoclean, while it 
does express one of the major formulae of musical harmony recognized by the 
Pythagoreans. 

I regret that the limits of this review preclude so much as a notice of a great 
variety of other interesting points raised by this book. Though I think Raven is 
quite mistaken in believing that he has established "a complete and coherent 
picture of the evolution of the Pythagorean system during the fifth century" 
(p. 163), he does make good a number of subsidiary points of considerable 
intrinsic importance, of which I can only mention two: First, his conten- 
tion that “there was in earliest Pythagoreanism an eternal dualism” (p. 18). 
Second, his vindication of the authenticity of Melissus’ denial of the corpo- 
reality of Being at B9. The first is argued convincingly against Cornford’s 
view that original Pythagoreanism was a monistic system. The second is 
maintained against a view widely held by modern scholars, and though it is 
only incidental to Raven's main thesis it concerns a matter of exceptional 
historical interest. I shall, therefore, summarize Raven’s argument and carry it 
one step further: 

Since the fifth edition of Zeller’s great work (below, n.6), the plain words 
of Melissus at B9, ëv 8’ &óv det aùtò opa uù Exerv. el SE Éyot zt&yoc, 
Éyot ùv dora, xal oùxét ëv ein, have generally explained away as a 
contrary-to-fact hypothesis, whose conclusion Melis: would apply to his 
opponents but would repudiate for himself. But, as Raven argues, and as H. 
Gomperz had argued before him in a valuable paper apparently unknown to 
Raven (*Asómatos," Hermes 67, 1932, 155ff.), {172} the premise of the argu- 
ment "Being is One" is indisputably Melissean doctrine; therefore its two 
consequences, "Being has no soma,” and “Being has no pachos,” must be true 
for Melissus himself. There is no escape from this conclusion, except on the 
assumption that Melissus’ argument is deliberately sophistical, a hypothesis 
so improbable that no one has dared to sponsor it. At this point, however, we 
are faced with the retort: How can Melissus’ Being be “infinite in magnitude” 
(B3) if it is incorporeal and has no pachos at all? This is a strong objection, 
and no answer has yet been offered, except by Gomperz, and this is wholly 
unsatisfactory. Gomperz argued (*Asómatos," 158ff.) that pre-Socratic 
thought merged the ideas of infinity and incorporeality. But his evidence is not 
convincing. The Apeiron of Anaximander and the infinite air of Anaxi- 
menes and Diogenes are surely not conceived as “incorporeal,” since they are 
presented as the stuff from which all corporeal things arise by a physical 
process of segregation or condensation. (And cf. Diogenes B7, &O&vatov 
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yai &idvoy opa). Nor can we say that Anaxagoras thought of his infinite 
Nous as incorporeal. His Nous was leptotaton pantón chrématon, and even 
the “finest,” subtlest, most volatile thing is still body. (DK, “Wort-Index” s.v. 
dents, Aentopegńs). Aristotle's statement that fire, being leptomerestaton 
is ucdaora vov oroureiov Godpatoy (De anima 405a6—7) is worthless as 
evidence to the contrary, since it is offered as a description of the Soul in both 
Democritus (8ff.) and Heraclitus (25ff.). How then could Melissus affirm that 
Being is incorporeal while infinite in magnitude? Because, I suggest, the in- 
finity in question is that of beginningless and endless duration, not that of 
unlimited spatial extension. The former could [34] be asserted by Melissus of 
incorporeal being, while the latter obviously could not. For the truth of the 
former, 1 would point to the fact that in each of the fragments on which 
Melissus argues for the infinity of Being the sense is clearly the exclusion of 
temporal limit: ox &yévero . .. , à" Gatergdv èotiv, B2, Éonv cei, 
hence tò péyeðos &zeupov Get yor elvat, B3; whatever has arché and telos 
(for the temporal sense of these words, see B2) could not be aidion and 
apeiron, B4: if there were many beings, succeeding each other in time, each 
would limit the other, B5, (with Eudemus' paraphrase); and that apeiron at 
B6 must have the same sense is suggested by Simplicius’ immediate reference 
to Parmenides" oulon . . . agenéton.5 Herewith the alleged corporeality of 
Melissean Being is laid to rest in the grave which contains Burnet's famous 
dogma of Eleatic “materialism.”{°} Why, after assisting in this funeral, Raven 


* Three objections may be raised on the strength of (1) Arist., Mer. 986b19, MéAtooog òè 
(Eov«e) tod xarà viv Ünv (Evàc ŭxteoða). (2) Arist. De gen. et cor. 325al4, dstergov (tò 
ò «TO yuo zépac negaiverv àv Ads TO xevóv. (3) Melissus B 7 (10), àváyxn toivuv 
v elvat, el xevòv quj otv. I reply: both (2) and (3) are dialectical (though certainly not 
sophistical) arguments against current belief. Because “void is nothing,” whatever exists can have 
no peras (2), and must be a plenum (3). To argue in this fashion does commit Melis: 
positive assertion that Ais Being is a corporeal infinite and a corporeal plenum. As for (1), it is 
plainly no paraphrase of Melissus but an Aristotelian argument; believing, as he does, that only 
the material is infinite, Aristotle infers, “it seems . . . that Melissus (whose unity was infinite) 
treated the material unity." No one familiar with Aristotle's stronghanded methods of foisting his 
own categories on the thought of his predecessors will be tempted to attach the slightest historical 
value to this imputation of Melissean materialism, or to his other statements that both Melissus 
and Parmenides (!) believed that only sensible things had being (DK 28A24-25); cf. Cherniss, 
Aristotle's Criticism of Presocratic Philosophy, 23n.85. 

^ My confidence in this interpretation does not seem to have commended it to others. It has 
ie firmly rejected by several scholars (see ally W. K. C. Guthrie, A History of Greek 
Pili Vol. 2 (Cambridge, 1965], pp. 110-13 and D. J. Furley, Tivo Studies in the Greek 
pine Ar ae 1967], pp. 58-61). I hope to have some future opportunity to review their 
pees and explain why I am still of the same opinion. Here I may comment briefly on the two 
Vo apn that have been offered and add a third remark on the sense of pachos in B9: (1) As 

‘eller pointed out long ago (A History of Greek Philosophy, 1, tr. S. F. Alleyne [London 1881], 
pu the paralogism with which Aristotle charges Melissus in De soph. el. 167b13ff.. 
ns T., Phys. 186a101f. reveals Aristotle's conviction that Melissus ascribed spatial infinity to 

ing. This is indeed a substantial argument; but Aristotle's frailties as an exegete are well 
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should say, “It [Melissus' Being] was not even incorporeal, simply and solely 
because the thought that it could be so never entered the Eleatics’ minds" 
(p. 91), Lam unable to understand. 


Known, and in this case itis fairly clear that his exegesis rests on no privileged data: a comparison 
of the wording of his fullest exposition of it (the first of the three passages to which I have just 
referred) with B2 will show that Aristotle is basing his interpretation on data fully available to us, 
so that we are in as good a position to judge as was he. The data show that there is absolutely no 
mention of spatial infinity whatever, no textual indication that apeiron refers to anything but the 
temporal infinity which is entailed by the premise that generation has no other beginning nor 
conclusion, and hence no unambiguous textual basis for Aristotle's charge that Melissus inferred. 
“has no [spatial] arche” from “is ungenerated.” (It may be worth noticing in this connection that 
Eudemus apud Simplicius, in Phys. 110, 6ff. does not invoke the spatial interpretation perainei 
pros allo but is content to operate exclusively with the temporal interpretation in glossing B5.) (2) 
It has been argued that in B3, otro xai tò péyeðog üzteigov dei où elvau, implies a reference 
to spatial infinity, Now it is perfectly true that Aristotle would not have used to megethos apeiron 
to refer to something whose infinity extends in time but not in space. But it has yet to be proved 
that Melissus could not have done so either. In all of the allusions to this point, from Zeller down, 
it is simply assumed that megerhos in the phrase ro megethos apeiron could refer to nothing but 
spatial magnitude, I am at a loss to account for the ‘assumption, since it would be good Greek to 
speak of something which has unlimited mékos of any sort as being 1o megethos apeiron, and 
temporal stretch would be thought of as having length fully as much as would spatial distance: 
mékos chronou would be as natural an expression as mékos hodou and the like. Finally (3), we 
must not lose sight of the fact that in Zeno BI the divisibility of the existent follows exclusively. 
from the premise that it has extensive magnitude in three dimensions; so the phrase àvéyzn 
Exaotov péyeðós xt Exetv xci zéxyoc in the premise must refer definitely and specifically to just 
this property of the existent: this is the only consideration that propels the reasoning. Is it then 
very likely that Melissus should have used pachos in a radically different sense in a parallel 
contexta sense so different that an existent could have three-dimensional extension but no 
pachos, as supposed by Guthrie (History, p. 112) and Furley (Tivo Studies, p. 61)? But even if we 
were to waive this linguistic point, the comparison with the Zenonean fragment would suffice to 
show that for Eleatic the possession of spatial extension would of itself entail infinite divi 
How then could Melissus have supposed that his Being was both spatially extended and indivis- 
ible? Furley speculates that (a) "its incorporeality allowed no internal distinctions to be made" 
and (b) "its infinity offered no starting point for a division" (ibid.). These are ingenious sugges- 
tions. But if considerations of this order were material to the reasoning, and so vital as to allow 
Melissus to conjoin three-dimensionality with indivisibility while it ent llity for Zeno, 
would there not have been some allusions, however slight, to one or another of them in the 
fragment?} 
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ZENO'S RACE COURSE 


WITH AN APPENDIX ON THE ACHILLES 


THE FIRST [of Zeno's arguments against motion which "give trouble to those who 
try to refute them"] says that there is no motion, because the moving [body] must 
reach the midpoint before the goal. (Aristotle, Phys. 239b11—13)^? 


In the same way one should reply to those who pose Zeno's argument, [claiming] 
that it is always necessary to traverse the half, and these [halves] are infinite (i.e., 
infinitely numerous), while it is impossible to traverse infinites. (ibid., 263a4—6) 


For there are many arguments contrary to common opinion, such as Zeno's that it is 
impossible to move or to traverse the race cour: . . (Aristotle, Top. 160b7—-9) 


From JHP 4 (1966): 95-108. Reprinted in Furley-Allen Il, pp. 201-20. Used by permission, 
Minor changes to punctuation and minor corrections have been made. 

1 Those who may know the account of this paradox and of the Achilles paradox in the chapter 
on Zeno contributed to Philosophic Classics, ed. W. Kaufmann (Englewood Cl N.J., 1961), 
pp. 27ff., at 35-40, might note that the present paper is meant to supersede it completely. That 
chapter was prepared on short notice to meet an urgent pedagogical need and, as I explained at the 
time (p. 27n.1), drew on “purely provisional results of work-in-progress.” 1 am now presenting 
the results of a later study (1963-64) made possible by a grant from the National Science Founda- 
tion, which I hereby acknowledge with thanks. | must also thank those who have read and 
d a draft of this paper. In addition to the specific acknowledgments 1 shall be making 
below, 1 wish to mention my debt to Professor A. Grünbaum, whose comments enabled me to 
remove several false or misleading statements, as well as to Professors J, A. Benardete and R. 
Sorabji for similar help. (The reprint contains some further corrections, one of which was 
Prompted by a valuable criticism made by Professor R. B. de Sousa.] 

Aristotle goes on to refer to the next paradox by title (“the one which is called ‘the 
Achilles’), But he cites no title for the present one, referring to it by a phrase (10i dichotomein: 
an infinitive, 239b18-19) he would sci have used if a title (grammatical noun) had been 
available to him. That this argument should have been called “the Dichotomy” (as frequently in 
the modern literature) is unlikely: dichotomic sequences occur in several surviving Zenonian 
arguments (frag. 1; frag. 2: cf. also the Eleatic argument which may be derived from Zeno in 
Aristotle De gen. et cor. 316a14ff. and 325a8-12 and Porphyry apud Simplicius, Phys. 140, 
1-5). In calling it “the Race Course" (on the strength of Aristotle, Top. 160b8-9. "Zeno's [argu- 
ment] that it is impossible to move or to traverse the race course"), 1 am not implying that it was 
So called in antiquity. References to Zeno's fragments are to DK* (Berlin: 1952). 
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Starting at S, the runner cannot reach the goal, G, except by traversing each 
of the "halves," i.e., subintervals of SG, each of them SG/2". Did the argu- 
ment order these as a progression (n — 1, 2, 3 ) or as a regression (n 
=... 3,2, 0)? The latter was the popular version of the argument in ant 
uity,3 and the Aristotelian commentators assumed this had been the form of 
the Zenonian original.* Most modern scholars? have thought so too. But the 
regressive construction [95] is hard to square with Aristotle’s remark that "the 
argument assumes falsely that it is impossible to traverse, or come in contact 
with, each one of an infinite number of things in a finite time" (Phys. 
233a21—23). In a regression the obvious conclusion would be that the runner 
could not even get started. In that case Aristotle's reference to the impos- 
sibility of doing the job "in a finite time" would have been pointless: if the 
runner cannot start, even infinite time would not have enabled him to finish. 
Conversely, Aristotle's remark is perfectly intelligible on the assumption that 
the text he had read depicted a progression." A third possibility is unlikely: the 
layout of the original argument (as vs. later, compressed, accounts of it, 


5 Cf. Sextus, Pyrrhi. hyp. 3,76 and Adv. math. 10,139-41, where it is used by Sextus himself 
against the Stoics without allusion to its Zenonian authorship. 

3 See items 20 (Simplicius) and 21 (Philoponus) in H.D.P. Lee, Zeno of Elea (Cambridge: 
1936). But since they do not seem to have known the Zenonian original—their accounts of the 
paradox seem completely dependent on Aristotle—this has no probative value for the question at 
issue here. All it tells us is that this is the way they read the Aristotelian accounts (which are 
ambiguous on this point), and their reading of Aristotle is far from infallible. 

5 E.g., E. Zeller, Die Philosophie der Griechen (7th ed.; Leipzig, 1923), 1, 756; J. Burnet, 
Early Greek Philosophy (4th ed.; London, 1930), p. 318. (Burnet even imports this into his 
paraphrase of the Aristotelian text); W. D. Ross, Aristotle's Physics (Oxford, 1936), pp. 72 and 
658-59; and G.E.L. Owen, "Zeno and the Mathematicians,” Proc. Arist, Society, 58 (1957-58), 
199-222, at p. 207. 

* For Zeno would have been able to count on the enormously plausible premise that the runner 
could not make a number of contiguous runs unless he started off with a first run (cf. n. 27 below); 
on the regressive construction there can be no first run. 

7 The reference to time would still be compatible with a regressive construction if the reasoning 
had been as follows: (i) suppose the runner has reached G; if so, then (ii) he must have had to 
intervals, which (iii) he could not have done in a finite time. Cf. 
Simplicius, Phys. 1289, 6-13: "If there is motion, there will be something which has traversed 
an infinite number [of sub-intervals] in a finite time. . . . Hence that which has moved over a 
finite interval will have traversed an infinity. . . ." 1 have italicized the use of the perfect and 
future perfect required by this construction of the reasoning which, given (i), throws all of the 
necessary, though impossible, antecedent traversals of sub-intervals into the past. Compare the 
tense of corresponding verbs in the Aristotelian reports (cf. the citations above): “must reach [not 
“must have reached"] the midpoint . . .”; "always necessary to traverse [not “to have traversed"] 
the half . . ."; “impossible to move or to traverse [not “to have moved, traversed"] . . .” It seems 
clear that Aristotle is not envisaging an argument premised on (i). Another objection to that 
construction is Aristotle's remark that in the Achilles “the reasoning is the same as in the Dichot- 
omy [= the Race Course], though it differs in not dividing into half the distance still to be added" 
(Phys. 239b18—20): it is obvious. that the Achilles could only be construed as a progression. 
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which presupposed the reader’s familiarity with its form) could scarcely have 
left the reader in doubt on so conspicuous a feature of its logical machinery. 
We may assume then that Zeno laid out the following sequence: 


serie: f the “halves” that make it up as “the Z-intervals”; of running through 
y of them as “making a Z-run.” 

The argument then as reported by Aristotle in the first two citations above 
boils down to: 


(1) To reach G the runner must traverse the Z-sequence (or, make all the Z-runs). 

(2) Itis impossible to traverse infinitely many intervals (or, make infinitely many 
Z-runs). Therefore 

(3) The runner cannot reach G. 


Aristotle’s analysis of the reasoning (Phys. 233a21—31) is as follows: 
Zeno's assumption that the Z-sequence could not be traversed in a finite time 
was due to an oversight: he overlooked the fact that the time of the run is 
infinitely divisible; [96] otherwise he would have realized that a finite time, 
similarly divided as a dichotomic progression, would yield a sequence of 
temporal subintervals matching the Z-sequence member for member, giving 
the runner just the right amount of time he needs to run each Z-interval as he 
comes to it. But what is the evidence that Zeno did make this mistake? Aris- 
totle's own certainty on this point (expressed here and reiterated in 263a11— 
21) is most impressive (cf. Ross, Aristotle's Physics, p. 73), until one takes 
three things into account: 


(a) Aristotle never says, or implies, that there is any direct evidence of the mis- 
take in Zeno's text. He never even tells us that Zeno said (or claimed, maintained, 
etc.) that it is impossible to traverse the Z-sequence "in a finite time,” but only that 
“the argument falsely assumes” this.* Still less does Aristotle say, or imply, that 
Zeno said (or claimed, maintained, etc.) that time and space were disparate with 
respect to infinite divisibility. 


* This is (inadvertently) obscured in the standard English translations, as, e. 
Translation of the Physics. which renders 233a21—22 by "Zeno's argument makes a false assump- 
tion in asserting that . . ." The italicized words correspond to nothing in the Greek text. For 
similar mistranslation see the one in the Loeb Classical Library (1934) and Lee, Zeno of Elea, 
P- 43. For the correct translation, see e.g., H, Carteron in the Guillaume Budé translation of the 
Physics (Paris: 1931). 


the Oxford 
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(b) Aristotle's claim that Zeno made the mistake is not disinterested: if Zeno had 
not made it, Aristotle’s refutation of the puzzle would have scored its bull’s eye on 
the wrong target. 

(c) There is definite, if indirect, evidence to the contrary in the Achilles: there the 
generating ratio of the Z-sequences (two of them in that puzzle) is not fixed arbi- 
trarily, as in the Race Course (where no reason is given why SG should be divided 
into "halves" as against thirds, fifths, etc.), but is determined by the ratio of the 
speeds of the two runners. Since Zeno could not have ignored the elementary fact 
that speed is the time-rate of the change of distance, he must have believed that the 
time would decrease as unendingly as would the distance; otherwise the generating 
ratio of the spatial divisions would not remain constant and the Z-sequences would 


break down. 


If we reject Aristotle's analysis of Zeno's error in this puzzle, we have two 
principal alternatives to choose from: 


(I) Zeno might have thought that the Z-intervals, being infinitely numerous, 
would have an infinite sum and could not be traversed in a finite time for just that 
reason. This is a perfectly credible possibility. Zeno made the same mistake in frag. 
1.? Having made it once, he might very well have made it here again. However, if 
this had been his route to the conclusion, it would have added a substantial stage to 
the argument as reported by Aristotle and analyzed above in (1) to (3): the inference 
from the infinite divisibility of SG to its infinite length. It would be difficult (though, 
of course, not impossible) to believe that Zeno could have made this inference 
without saying so (and as emphatically as he did in frag. 1) and that, if he had said 
so, no trace of this should have survived in Aristotle's summary, where the impos- 
sibility of reaching G is inferred directly from the impossibility of traversing “infin- 
ities” (apeira)—an expression which [97] obviously has in view the infinitely many 
"halves" themselves, not their infinitely large sum. 

(I) Construing the traversal of a Z-interval as a discrete physical act, and hence 
thinking of the traversal of the whole of the Z-sequence as entailing the completion 
of an infinite sequence of acts, Zeno might have assumed that reaching G would 
involve a logical contradiction: that of reaching “the end of something that has no 
end," as the point is put by Ross.” He could have thought that these assumptions 
would be so intuitively obvious to his readers in the context of this argument that 
they called for no proof, nor even for explicit formulation. This would account for 
his failure to spell them out, thus leaving his text defenseless against Aristotle's 


? See my analysis of the reasoning in this fragment in pp. 31—34 of the work cited in n. 1 above 
{and my article "Zeno of Elea" in the Encyclopedia of Philosophy (New York: 1967) (** 1 241ff.)}. 

10 Aristotle's Physics, p. 74, in the course of explaining “the real underlying difficulty" raised 
by Zeno's puzzle, Cf. Renouvier's interpretation of the Achilles, Traité de logique formelle (new 
ed.: Paris, 1912), pp. 46-49, followed by V. Brochard, Eudes de philosophie ancienne et mo- 
is, 1912), pp. 9-10, who in turn is followed by T. L. Heath, A History of Greek 
79, and Fränkel pp. 2-4. 


derne (Pa 
Mathematics (Oxford, 1921), 1, 
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alternative interpretation of it. All this is, of course, speculative. Even so this possi- 
bility. all things considered, fits best the available evidence: somewhat better than 
does (1), and distinctly better than the one of which Aristotle was so sure. It is in any 


case the most interesting one philosophically and well deserving of serious discus- 
sion on that account, 


I 


The claim that the completion of an infinite sequence of discrete acts (^C" for 
short) is a self-contradictory notion, is far from being obviously false. Distin- 
ished modern thinkers have argued that it is true.!! Have they made their 
case? An easy way to make it would be to define C as "making all the acts in 
the sequence, including the last." This seems to be, in effect, what Ross did 
above, since he took "reaching the end" to be in obvious contradiction with 
the fact that the sequence “has no end" (which, in this context, could only 
mean "has no last member"). If this definition were mandatory then, of 
course, a completed infinite sequence (which, in the case of progressions of 
the ordinal type of the Z-sequence, can have no last member) would be as flat 
a contradiction as a round square. But C can be defined, alternatively, as 
"reaching the point of having no more of those acts to make, having skipped 
none along the way."!? Hence to settle the issue by recourse to the first defini- 
tion would be to beg the question. Nor, again, would it do to argue that thc 
sequence is uncompletable because, no matter how many acts had been made, 
more of them would still remain to be [98] made (Black, Problems of Anal- 
ysis, 101). This too would beg the question, unless the italicized phrase were 
corrected to “no matter how large a finite number of acts in which case we 
would get only the tautology that the infinite sequence could not be completed 
by a finite number of acts. 

A line of argument that could be kept free of both of these mistakes tried to 


"' The most vigorous statement of this position is in Black's “Achilles and the Tortoise,” 
Analysis, XI (1951), 91-101 (reprinted in M. Black, Problems of Analysis Ithaca, 1954], 
Pp. 95IT. Citations here are to the reprinted edition). Though Black subsequently (pp. 109ff.) 
renounced this position, his original argument remains a major contribution to the topic, For a 
D ei (and somewhat more guarded) defense of that position, see J. Thomson, "Tasks and 
MISI Tasks,” Analysis, 15 (1954), 1-13. CF. also the earlier remarks in H. Weyl, Philosophy of 
en jer and Natural Science (Princeton, 1949), I, 42: he too apparently thought that the 
amPletion of an infinite sequence of discrete acts would be a logical impossibility. but his 

ons are obscure. 

7 J. Watling, “The Sum of an Infinite Series,” Analys 


Me Black on Temporal Paradoxes,” Analysis 12 (1952. 
lathematicians," p. 205. 


is 13(1953), 391 


., following R. Taylor, 
o Owen, "Zeno and the 


ay Vea; i 
Cf. Watling, “The Sum of an Infinite Series," p. 40. 
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prove C by establishing that logical contradiction would result if the comple- 
tion of an infinite sequence of acts were followed by a determinate state. 14 
Thus Black argued: Suppose that a machine, Beta, had transferred a marble 
from left to right an infinite number of times within a finite time-interval. 
Where would the marble be when Beta finished? “If it ought to be found on 
the right, then by the same reasoning it ought to be on the left. But it cannot be 
both on the right and on the left” (p. 105). This, Black thought, proved that a 
contradiction is entailed by the hypothesis that Beta had finished its infinity- 
run. But (to adapt Benacerraf ’s criticism of a precisely similar argument by 
Thomson)!5 all we would be entitled to infer from Black's premises is that the 
marble could be either on the right or on the left: either result would be con- 
sistent with the premises, and the supposed contradiction does not come off. 

Yet neither does this mean that the line of investigation opened up by Black 
has come to nought. There is a fairly simple way of deriving a contradiction 
from the hypothesis that Beta has moved the marble infinitely many times 
from left to right in a finite time-interval (and has survived to repeat the feat 
thereafter]: Let us begin by noting that Beta, when in good running order, 
satisfies the following description: 


(D,1) It is a finite state system, for at every instant of its history it is in one or the 
other of rwo non-instantaneous states—S,, when the marble is left of center, and 
Sp, when this is right of center. 

(D.2) It is a discrete state system:!6 the occurrence of each state is immediately 
preceded and immediately followed by a unique occurrence of the other.!? 


Let us then make the following hypothesis, and consider the consequences: 


(H) In the minute between 10:00 and 10:01, Beta has gone through an infinite 
succession of states, timed on the usual dichotomic progression: S, during the first 
1/2 minute, Sy during the next 1/4 minute, S, again during the next eighth ofa 
minute, and so forth. Beta has survived in good running order. 


It follows from (D, 1) that (during an interval, t, starting} at 10:01 Beta will be in 
one of the two states. (Let this be S, . It follows from (D,2) that the S, state at f 
has an immediate predecessor in the Sq state. But it follows from (H) that the S, 
state at £ can have no immediate predecessor, ) since every occurrence of S, 
prior to t was separated from f by infinitely many occurrences of S, and S4.!* 


14 Cf. Black, Problems of Analysis, pp. 104-5 and 111; Thomson (above, n.11), pp. Sif. 

15 “Tasks, Super-Tasks, and the Modem Eleatics,” Journal of Philosophy 59 (1962), 768ff. 

16 For the term “finite discrete state system," see, e.g., N. Rescher, “Discrete State Systems, 
Markov Chains, and Problems in the Theory of Scientific Explanation and Prediction," Philos 


The Continuum and Other Types of Serial Order (2nd ed.; Cambridge, Mass.. 
18 To my colleagues, C. G. Hempel and Paul Benacerraf, I am indebted for suggestions 
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The same contradiction can be proved for those infinity-machines in recent 
discussions which are finite discrete state systems and are not flawed by some 
extraneous logical blemish: e.g., Black's Gamma, Delta, and Epsilon;!9 
Thomson's lamp and parity-machine,?? Benardete's apple, placed on the ta- 
ble, withdrawn, replaced, etc. infinitely often.?! All these are two-state sys- 
tems, and the extension of the reasoning to each of them should be obvious. 
But the argument can be generalized to cover systems with any finite number 
of discrete states.?? A good example would be an imaginary computer limited 
to a finite number, n, of states sufficing to compute every digit in the decimal 
expansion of 7, displaying (e.g., on a dial) at any given instant just one of the 
ten numerals (0, 1, . . . 9), the one computed in the immediately preceding 
state. Suppose it were programmed to compute the first digit of 7 in the first 
1/2 minute after 10:00, the second digit in the next half-minute, and so on, 
every digit in the whole expansion thus passing through its dial in the course 
of the minute, the machine surviving the ordeal in good order, It would follow 
from the description that at 10:01 the computer would display a particular 
numeral and that there occurred an immediately preceding state in which just 
this numeral was computed. But it would follow from the hypothesis that this 
could not have occurred, since every computation of that numeral prior to 
10:01 was followed by infinitely many computations of other numerals.?* 

But what precisely does this argument prove? Does it establish the claim, 
C, with which we started in this section? It should be obvious that it does not. 
The contradiction is engendered not by the hypothesis that an infinity-run has 


enabled me to improve earlier versions of this argument. To Benacerraf I am deeply indebted for 
many discussions of the philosophical implications of this argument and of Zeno's paradox which 
have clarified my thinking at crucial points and saved me from several mistakes. It should go 
without saying that neither he nor Hempel may be held responsible for residual blemishes in the 
argument or in the conclusions below. 

Black, Problems of Analysis, pp. 102-7. His Alpha is unworkable (cf. Taylor, "Mr. Black 
on Temporal Paradoxes,” p. 39). His Phi, whose shrinking marble will have disappeared when the 
infinity-run has been finished, will not satisfy (D,1). 

* Thomson (above, n.11), pp. 5-6. 

J. ity (Oxford, 1964), p. 23. 
ie contradiction will occur in any system that is at any instant in some particular non- 
instantaneous state having an immediate predecessor, be the latter a particular state of a member 
ofa particular disjunction of states. A variation of the argument may be produced by ordering the 
of the failure of an. 
ast state preceding the infinity-run) or, again, as a regression imme- 
(but not as a progression followed by a regression: this is 


iate successor to the 
diately followed by a prog 
Precluded by (D,1] and [D.2].) 

.^' The same conclusion would follow for the computer in Weyl (cf. n. 11 above), if it is a finite 
Ch stem which is not clear from his description. We may ignore the one mentioned by C. S. 
dark ( On the Possibility of Completing an Infinite Process,” PR 74 (1965), 74-87, at) p. 80: 
Cuir, Pas finished, "we should be able to look at the tape to see what digit was printed last”; as 
Chihara recogni effect), the assumption that the whole infinite sequence of = could have 

en computed by a method which makes a /ast printing would be question-begging. 


st 
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occurred but only by the hypothesis that this has occurred in a finite discrete 
state system. This is urgently relevant to the case which is of special interest in 
this paper: Zeno's runner. The argument would not apply to him at all unless 
his [100] progress toward G by way of all the Z-runs constituted just such a 
system. A moment's reflection will show that it does not. The state of being at 
G ("the G-state") does not bear the same relation to the state represented by 
the traversal of some Z-interval (some "Z-state") which any occurrence of S; 
bears to some occurrence of Sp in the description of Black's Beta machine. In 
the latter case we can always count on an immediate predecessor for any of its 
given states. In the former we cannot: there are infinitely many Z-states be- 
tween the G-state and any Z-state one cares to mention. Similarly: in Beta 
every state has an immediate predecessor; in the case of Zeno's runner the 
G-state would have none. This fatal disanalogy?^ shows at once where any 
attempt to negotiate on Zeno's behalf an analogue of the above argument 
would break down. To get around the difficulty, we would need some such 
first premise as 


(Z1) At the terminal instant of any Z-run, the runner is at one of a finite set of points 
along SG (at M, or at N, orat 0, . . . )25 


And this would be flagrantly false, since SG is a continuum of points and 
allows the runner a denumerable infinity of terminal points of Z-runs.?^ 

Denied this first premise, could we hope to recoup our loss by some other 
means? The best I can produce as advocatus diaboli is 


[(Z2) 1f the runner is at any point, P, on SG at instant į, he must have made a run 
that began before i and terminated at P not later than i2 


24 Which has escaped notice in the recent literature, where the infinity-machines used to illumi- 
nate Zeno's paradox have not been described as finite discrete state systems. 

25 Here and in the sequel, it is being assumed that a fantastically strong physical interpretation 
is available for a body's being precisely at a given point at a given instant. Should the reader 
object, he might be reminded that without such an assumption Zeno’s puzzle loses all plausibility. 
To humor his claim that the sequence of Z-runs is infinite, we must allow that fe.g., a Z-run which 
brings the runner to a point, X, such that the length, XG, equals the diameter of an electron, does 
not bring the runner to G but, on the contrary, to a point which allows for infinitely many more 
Z-runs along XG.] {any point reached after traversing a finite number of Z-intervals would be 
physically distinguishable from the terminal point, G, as also from infinitely many intermediate 
points. A short way to refute Zeno would be to point out that the falsehood of his assumption 
vitiates the conclusion of his argument. 1 have foregone this line of refutation, and will do so 
again in the Achilles, so as to show that even if the positions of Zeno's mobiles could be fixed on 
their physical trajectories with a precision as absolute as that of geometrical points on a linear 


analysis” of the return to 
infinitely many bounces of infinitely decreasing height. Such a mathematical model would not 
represent a finite discrete state system. 

27 An analogous assumption could be used with even greater intuitive force in a regressive 
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((Z2) Any point reached by the runner must have been reached by a unique run 
which reaches that point (i.e., which terminates at or beyond that point).} 


The attractiveness of (Z2) for Zeno’s purpose should be evident on reflec- 
tion: It is an ultra-plausible premise which can be shown to be inconsistent 
with the hypothesis 


(Z3) The runner made all (and only) the Z-runs on a time-schedule such as that in 
(H) above. 


For (Z3) entails that at 10:01 the runner could not be at any point short of G 
(for then he would not have made all the Z-runs by 10:01.)?8 And (as should 
be obvious) neither could he be beyond G. Hence (invoking an innocuous first 
premise in lieu of (Z1), sc. that at any instant the runner is at one, and only 
one, point on SG) at 10:01 he would be at G. Hence, given (Z2), there would 
have been a unique run, R(G), which began before 10:01 and reached G not 
later than [101] 10:01. But it follows from (Z3) that there could be no such run 
as R(G), since every run that begins in the preceding minute is a Z-run, and 
the terminal point of any Z-run is separated from G by infinitely many inter- 
g Z-runs. However, this contradiction would not be of the slightest help 
to Zeno because, in absence of (Z1), (Z2) is unwarranted: no reason has been 
given to preclude the possibility of the runner's (reaching G} without having 
made a unique run that reached {G}. To be sure, this possibility is harshly 
counter-intuitive. But this is no reason for rejecting it out of hand.?? For while 
no Z-run terminates at G, the runner can nevertheless approach G within any 
desired standard of approximation by making ever higher numbers of Z-runs: 
for any preassigned arbitrarily small, interval e, there will always be a finite 
number, {n,} of Z-intervals whose sum differs from the length of SG by less 
than €.*° This is tantamount to saying that, even without making a unique run 
that reaches G at 10:01, the runner may nevertheless traverse in the preceding 
minute an interval which is metrically indistinguishable from SG.?! To do this, 
16., to traverse along SG an interval equal to SG, would be a perfectly good 


construction of the argument: If the runner is at S at some initial instant, he cannot reach by 
running any other point on SG, unless he makes some run which begins at S. Cf. n.6 above. 
77 Cf. "Thomson (above, n.11), p. LL 
a ” As I did in the work cited in n.1 above. I have to thank Professor lan Hacking, as well as 
aul. Benacerraf, for criticism which contributed to my discovery of the error. 
ace would be the mathematical definition of SG as the limit of the partial sums of the 
Ane ola of Z-intervals: cf. M. Evans Munroe, The Language of Mathematics (Ann 
or. 1963), pp. 87-90: R. Courant and H. Robbins, What is Mathematics? (New York, 1941), 
po Hi Me * and n are variables quantified universally and existentially respectively. This 
c aurement is crucial, It would be fragmently false to say that there exists an n such that, for any 
ay may be chosen, the sum of n Z-intervals differs from SG by less than €. 
ku only set-theoretically different from it: the set of points the runner would cover if he 
Eme un only) the Z-runs would consist of all the points on SG except G itself; the intervals. 
would be, of course, the same. 
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way of "reaching G." This renders the contradiction between (Z2) and (Z3) 
quite useless for the purpose of discrediting (Z3). That (Z3) should be incon- 
sistent with an unwarranted premise obviously casts no aspersion on its own 
logical merit. 


T 


This discussion, I trust, has shown that it has yet to be proved on Zeno's 
behalf that the completability of an infinite sequence such as that of the Z-runs 
is a logical impossibility. Yet neither would anyone seriously suggest that a 
human runner (or even one with human powers heightened a billionfold) 
could execute such a set of discrete physical motions, whose parameters 
would become, before the end of the race, incomparably smaller than the 
smallest quantities known to subatomic physics. So the premise that vitiates 
Zeno's argument could not be the denial that the runner can perform this 
stupendous feat. What else then? Could it be the first premise in the above 
analysis of the argument, (1) in Section I above? Surely not. Since the runner 
is not allowed to skip any subsegment of SG, no matter how small, and since 
every Z-interval is a subsegment of SG, it is certain that he cannot reach G 
unless he traverses the whole of the Z-sequence or makes all of the Z-runs. 
But in order to do this, must he complete an infinite sequence of discrete 
{physical motions}? [This is what Zeno’s argument assumes. Is the assump- 
tion warranted?] [102] 

{Before answering this question, it is essential to call attention to a feature 
of Zeno's argument which I have so far ignored. The word runs was used in its 
premise (as formulated in Section I above) in a most unusual way. In common 
usage) this term individuates uniquely the physical action to which it applies 
— as much so as does "heartbeat" or “jab” or “revolution of the earth about its 
axis." Thus, if a man were to run without a break or let-up from S to G, the 
question, "How many runs did he make?" would have just one true answer: 
“One run." To say "Two runs,” would be unequivocally false. So too, though 
no more so, would be "An infinite number of runs." This restriction was 
quietly ignored in the way "Z-runs" were defined above (“to make a Z-run" = 
“to run through a Z-interval"). For since the same interval can be divided 
conceptually in infinitely many alternative ways, it would follow that on this 
sense of "run" one and the same physical action, be it ever so smooth and 
uninterrupted, can be said to be as few or as many runs as suits our fancy. To 
mark the difference between these radically different uses of “runs,” let us 
write “runs,” for the familiar kind of physically individuated motions and 
“runs,” for the other kind introduced here on Zeno's behalf. Then the single 
physical act which makes up the run, from S to G could be described indif- 
ferently as one run, (traversal of SG) or as two runs, (say, traversals of SM, 
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MG) or, if we prefer large numbers, as a trillion runs, (traversals of a trillion 
contiguous segments of SG, each of them a trillionth of its length) or, to 
please Zeno. the Xp Z-runs, (traversals of all the Z-intervals). Let us apply 
is di: stic typography to (1) and (2) above. How shall we rewrite their 
Since they are only traversals of Z-intervals, how else than as 
“Z-uns,,"? So rewritten, (1) turns out to be analytically true. But what of (2)? 
Why should there be the slightest difficulty about making the whole infinity of 
Z-runs,, when all that is needed for this purpose is to make the single run, 
from S to G—just as all that is needed to consume Xo parts ("parts") of an 
egg is to eat an egg, regardless of whether or not it is divided into parts,, and, 
if divided, into how many parts,? Has Zeno proved that the runner cannot 
make the SG run unless he makes an infinity of Z-runs,? Obviously not! 

One last line of counterattack is now left to Zeno. Conceding, as he now 
must, that he has not, and could not, prove that all the Z-runs, must be made 
before the runner can reach G, he might point out that it would suffice for his 
purpose to prove the impossibility of making all of the Z-runs,, all of which 
certainly would have to be made if the runner is to reach G. He could argue as 
follows: Though these Z-runs (we may drop the cacophonous subscript, now 
that it has done its work) are not physically individuated motions, neither are 
they arbitrary fictions. Each of them represents a determinate subsegment of 
the runner's total physical motion. Thus, to say that he made the 4th Z-run 
of a 600-yard run is to say that he traversed the distance from the 525th yard of 
the course to a point just 37-1/2 yards further, at times which could be easily 
computed if we know his speed. And since there is a Z-run for every subseg- 
ment of the run, all the Z-runs taken together constitute a correspondingly true 
description of the aggregate motion—one that would cover the whole of his 
run from S to G, accounting for every part of it exclusively in terms of Z-runs. 
"How so," Zeno could now ask, "when no Z-run reaches G? How could there 
be a true description of an event (the run from S to G represented solely in 
terms of Z-runs) whose occurrence entails [103] the fulfillment of a condition, 
D (that of making a run that reaches G), when the description entails the 
nonfulfilment of the condition (since none of the runs that figure in the de- 
scription reaches G)?" 

Here Zeno has fallen back on an assumption which [(in a slightly more 
elaborate form)] we have already met in (Z2) in Section II above: that in order 
to reach G the runner must make a run that terminates at G. Could any as- 
sumption be intuitively more compelling? Could anything seem more obvious 
than that, if a man is to reach a point by running, he will have to get there by a 
run that gets him there? But if we were to grant Zeno this premise, so harm- 
less to all appearance, we would have lost the argument. For how could we 
then get out of the difficulty with which he has faced us? We might think we 
could do so by pointing out that D could easily be shown to be fulfilled by 
Picking some other equally true description of the SG motion (e.g.. as the one 
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run from S to G). But this maneuver would be futile. It would leave us with 
the paradox that D, known to have been fulfilled on this true description of the 
motion (i.e., as the SG run), would be known to have been unfulfilled [(not 
merely not known to have been fulfilled)] on another, no less true, description 
of the very same motion (the one which accounts for the whole of it exclu- 
sively in terms of Z-runs). To escape this paradox, we must reject the assump- 
tion on which its demonstration has been pegged. We must explain that while 
D is a sufficient condition of reaching G (the normal one, the only one we 
need think of in everyday experience), it is by no means a necessary coni 
tion, for the very reason we explained when we faced, and rejected, (Z2) 
above: On the Zenonian description of his motion in terms of Z-runs, the 
runner is (by hypothesis) in a position to make n Z-runs, where n, though 
finite, can be made as large as necessary to cut to less than any preassigned € 
the difference between the sum of n Z-intervals and the length of SG. He will, 
therefore, have a way of reaching G that frees him from the necessity of 
complying with D. By making Z-runs, he can always go so far that no arith- 
metical sense could be given to the statement that he has nor reached G. If no 
quantity could express the difference, 8, between the sum of n Z-intervals and 
SG (for 8 could be made smaller than any € that might be chosen), what 
arithmetical sense could there be in saying that there is a difference? 

It should be hardly necessary to add that this solution could scarcely have 
occurred to Zeno, since it is an application of the conception of the sum of an 
infinite series as the limit of the sequence of the partial sums of that series—a 
conception which was not even reached by the greatest of Greek mathemati- 
cians, centuries after Zeno.?? If we had explained it to him, he might have 
reproached us with resorting to another paradox in order to escape his. "Not 
so," we would have demurred. "Ours only seems paradoxical, because it 
faults our intuition. Yours is paradoxical because it flouts our reason." But we 
need not [104] have grudged him admiration for the power of his invention. 
Not often in the history of thought has a puzzle been contrived whose brazen 
denial of a familiar truth can be successfully gainsaid only by the denial of 
another commonplace belief whose truth seems fully as certain: that the only 
way to reach a point is to make a unique motion which terminates at {(or 
beyond)} that point.?? 


32 This conception is logically entailed by the method of “exhaustion” as used by Eudoxus in 
Books 12 and 13 of Euclid and by Archimedes in the Quadrature of the Parabola. But note that 
the correct use of this method (a) is not discovered until a century after Zeno and (b) is not 
identical with this conception. Thus while in Euclid 12, 2, the area of the circle is treated as the 
limit of the series of the areas of inscribed regular polygons of ever increasingly numerous sides, 
the limit is never treated as the sum of that series, See C. B. Boyer, The Concept of the Calculus 
(New York, 1939), pp. 32-37 and 51-53. 

33 For refutations of the Race Course which employ a distinction paralleling the one drawn 
between "runs," and "runs," and present interesting features of their own but fail to note the role 
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APPENDIX: ZENO'S ACHILLES. 


This is that the slowest runner will never be overtaken by the swiftest: for the 
pursuer must always come first to the point whence the pursued started, so 
that the slower is always necessarily somewhat ahead (proechein; cf. prou- 
ontos, proexei in frag. 1). (Aristotle, Phys. 239b15-18). 

As Achilles starts from S toward A, the tortoise moves ahead from A. If she 
moves r times as fast (where r is a smallish fraction, say, 1/100), then in the 
same time, f, Achilles takes to traverse SA (whose length is s), she will tra- 
verse AB (= sr). For the same reason, in the time (now zr) he takes to run 
through AB, she will traverse AC (= sr?). So we get the following unending 


progressio 


ch 


The Z-runs: Run | Run 2 Run 3 TAE: 


The Z-sequences: 


For Achilles SA(=s) | AB(=sr) | BC (= sr?) 
(“the ZA-sequence") 


For the tortoise AB (= sr) CD(s 
(the Zi -sequenie || IL 
The temporal sequence t ir tr? 


the same for both 


of the assumption expressed in ( G. Ryle, Dilemmas (Cambridge, 1954), p. 49, on 
construing differences of "division procedures" as differences in the objects to which they are 
applies p. 86. on performing “a task which can be analyzed ad 
infinitum" vs. performing an infinite number of tasks. Cf. also H. Bergson, Creative Evolution, 
trans, A. Mitchell (New York, 1944), pp. 337-38, on the difference between taking a movement 

a th its own “inward” articulation and treating it, on the other hand, “as we treat 
the interval passed through, decomposable and recomposable at will"; but here the resolution of 
the puzzle is predicated on Bergson's view of the indivisibility of "real" time and movement: s 
contra, B. Russell, The Principles of Mathematics (London, 1903), pp. 800IT. (hereafter cited as 
Principles), and Grünbaum, “Relativity and the Atomicity of Becoming,” Review of Metaphysics, 
4 (1950), 153ff. For a defense of Zeno along linguistic lines—as the Z-intervals get to be very 
small, we would no longer wish to call their traversals "runs"—see Black, Problems of Analysis, 
Pp. |16ff.; but why, on this construction, (1) and (2) above should have the slightest plausibility 
äs reasons for (3) is not made clear. For a way of construing the Race Course, as well as the 
Arrow below, alon; different lines which it has proved impossible to discuss here, though 
it has the very highest philosophical interest, see A. Grünbaum, "Modern Science and Zeno's 
Paradoxes of Motion" [which appeared originally in Scientific American 81 (1955), 234-39] (and 
see now Chapter 3 of his book, Modern Science and Zeno's Paradoxes (Middletown, Conn., 
1967]. 


cordanc 
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The Argument: 


(A1) Achilles and the tortoise are making contemporary Z-runs (i.e., such that 
their nth Z-run begins and ends at the same instant [n = 1, 2, 3, . . . ]). 

(A2) The nth Z-run of the tortoise and the (n + 1)th of the Achilles traverse 
identical Z-intervals. 

(A3) Achilles will overtake the tortoise if, and only if, he makes some run reach- 
ing some point reached at the same instant by the tortoise. [105] 

(A4) But, given (A2), at the end of any Z-run the tortoise will be one Z-interval 
ahead. Therefore, given (A3), 

(AS) Achilles will never overtake her. 


Aristotle remarks (ibid., 18-25) that the reasoning here is “the same’ as in 
the Race Course, the only difference being the “theatrical” claptrap of the 
swiftest chasing the slowest and that here the progression is not formed by 
“dividing into half the distance still to be added,” i.e., that r # 1/2. If we 
were to take this at face value, we would have to reduce the Achilles to 
something like 


(1) To overtake the tortoise, Achilles must traverse all the Z-intervals. 
(2) It is impossible to traverse infinitely many intervals. Therefore, 
(A5) As above. 


This would make a plausible argument—no less so than the Race Course, 
whose exact replica it would be. But it would hardly be the same argument as 
the one depicted in Aristotle's own summary of the Achilles, cited above: 
There (A5) is derived directly from the fact that the two infinite sequences are 
synchronous, and so diabolically mismatched, that one of them is inexorably 
fated to keep ahead of the other. Here the same conclusion is derived from 
(2)—a proposition which corresponds to nothing whatever in Aristotle's sum- 
mary of the Achilles, appearing only in his summary of the Race Course 
(26326, cited above). The Aristotelian reduction must, therefore, be rejected 
on textual grounds: it does not fit the summary of the original argument sup- 
plied by Aristotle himself. For the same reason we must reject that interpreta- 
tion of the Achilles, quite popular in recent philosophical discussions, which 
retains (2) above as the crucial premise, differing from Aristotle only in cit- 
ing, as Zeno's reason for it, the alleged self-contradiction of completing an 
infinite sequence of acts. 

Another interpretation, originally put forward by Broad (318—19), has en- 
joyed a considerable vogue.*4 It would reduce the Achilles to the following: 


4 E.g., B. Russell, Our Knowledge of the External World (London, 1914), p. 177 (hereafter 
cited as Knowledge); Ross, Aristotle's Physics, pp. 78-79; Lee Zeno of Elea, p. 77; J. Mau, 
"Zum Problem des Infinitisimalen bei den Antiken Atomisten," Deutsche Akademie der Wissen- 
schaften zu Berlin (2nd edition, 1957), pp. 8-10; R. Baccou, Histoire de la science grecque de 
Thales à Socrate (Paris, 1951). 
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(3) If Achilles were to overtake the tortoise at some point, P, this point would be 
beyond the terminal point of any Z-interval. 

(4) Since there are infinitely many Z-intervals, their sum is infinite. Therefore, 

(5) To reach P would take infinitely long. Therefore, 

(A5) As above. 


Here (3) is, of course, strictly entailed by the construction: P is beyond the 
end point of any Z-interval but is approached, without lower bound, by the 
farther endpoints of successive Z-intervals. But (4) and its pendant, (5), are 
obviously not entailed; and neither are they mentioned or alluded to in Aris- 
totle's summary of the argument. Here again we have a reduction that deals in 
a high-handed manner with the textual data. It imports premises which they do 
not supply. It spurns a premise which they do supply in the most explicit 
fashion at il 239b16-18. 

This leaves the field clear for the analysis of the argument I have offered 
[106] above, whose close fit on the data speaks for itself. The crucial premise, 
(A2), and the inference from it, (A4), merely formalize 239b16-18. (A1) and 
(A3) only articulate such logical supports as are strictly presupposed: Without 
(A1) the inference from (A2) to (A4) would be a transparent non sequitur. Nor 
will the inference from (A4) to the conclusion be viable without assuming 
(A3), as will appear directly. 

Having reclaimed the distinctive logical structure of the Achilles, we can 
still offer an olive-branch to Aristotle: the solution of this puzzle is, as he says 
(i 26), the same as that of the Race Course; for however different in de- 
sign, it has been built from the same materials: sequences decreasing unen- 
dingly in constant ratio, whose members are intervals of space and time. The 
Z-runs are, as before,’ runs, masquerading as runs,. When they are un- 
masked (A1) and (A2) remain true by construction and (A4) a valid conse- 
quence. But does (A5) then follow? We know that the sequence of partial 
sums of the ZA-series and the same sequence of the ZT-series have a limit in 
P. If Achilles could make the SP run, the tortoise would make the AP run in 
precisely the same time, and she would be overtaken at P. Is there anything to 
stop them from doing just this, now that we see clearly that the Z-runs are not 
physically individuated motions and hence do not preempt in any way the 
physical exertions of the two runners? If not, Zeno loses the argument then 
and there. And there is no way he can hope to save it except to resort to the 
last-ditch tactics he used before?6: 


If Achilles and the tortoise could traverse respectively SP and AP, their trajectories 
could be divided exhaustively into Z-intervals. So their motions along the whole 
stretch of each of their respective trajectories could be accounted for exclusively in 


* Section III above. 
3 In the third paragraph of Section III 
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terms of Z-runs, i.e. (in virtue of (A4)), as motions so synchronized that Achilles 
lags behind the tortoise ar every point up to P. This true description of their physical 
motions will entail [that no run by either Achilles or the tortoise that starts before P 
will reach P (for every such run will be describable as a Z-run, hence as a run that 
does not reach P); it will, therefore, entail] that the condition stipulated at (A3) for 
Achilles’ overtaking of the tortoise—a run by both of them reaching the same point 
at the same instant—will remain unfulfilled. 


The answer is much the same as before:?? Though no two contemporary 
Z-runs reach coincident points at the same instant, a Z-run can always be 
found which would bring Achilles as close to the tortoise as we please: for any 
preassigned e there will be a finite number, m, such that the endpoints of 
Achilles’ and the tortoise’s mth Z-runs are less than e apart (on the mth Z-run 
the tortoise traversing Z-interval sr", such that 0 < sr" < e.) Hence (A3) is 
false, and for the same reason as was (Z2) in the Race Course above: Achilles 
is in a position to make the difference between him and the tortoise less than 
any assignable quantity, however small—a perfectly good way of overtaking 
her, without each of them having had to make a unique run reaching P at the 
same instant.?* 


37 Fourth paragraph of Section III. 

5 The analysis of the Achilles defended here has some affinities with that in Russell, Princi- 
ples, p. 350, and "Mathematics and the Metaphysicians.” The World of Mathematics, ed. J. R. 
Newman (New York. 1956). pp. 1585-86 (the date of Russell’s essay is not given), [107] and also. 
with that found in A. Koyré, Etudes d'histoire de la pensée philosophique (Paris, 1961), p. 10— 
12. (It is not the same view as that adopted by Russell in Knowledge, p. 177.) The view defended 
has even closer affinities with the one given in P. Weiss, Reality (Princeton, 1938), p. 239, though 
there the view is accompanied by the claim that Zeno's conclusion is “inescapable” unless one 
accepts with Weiss an atomic theory of the nature of time. For a construction of the Achilles 
different from any of the above, see Owen "Zeno and the Mathematicians,” p. 204, where Zeno is 
supposed (without textual warrant) to argue that if Achilles did catch the tortoise he would have 
traversed a last Z-interval. For a still different approach, see Grünbaum, “Relativity and the 
Atomicity of Becoming," pp. 236-38. For more extensive references to the scholarly literature on 
the Race Course and the Achilles and for further discussion of relevant philological questions, see 
M. Untersteiner, Zenone (Florence, 1963), pp. 120ff. {A shorter version of this discussion of the 
Race course and the Achilles appears in my article on Zeno of Elea in the Encyclopedia of 
Philosophy, edited by Paul Edwards (New York, 1967) (**1.248-53).] 


H 


A NOTE ON ZENO'S ARROW 


[1] FOR IF, he says," 
la] everything is always at rest when it is at a place equal to itself (tav Ñ 
xai tò Loov),? 
[b] and the moving object is always [sc. at a place equal to itself |? in the 
“now” (Eotty ð’ alet tò $eoópevov èv rà vov), then the arrow in mo- 
tion is motionless. (Aristotle, Phys. 239b5—7; for the text see Ross 657— 
58) [3] 


Originally published in Phronesis 11 (1966): 3- 18. Reprinted in Furley and Allen II, pp. 184— 
200. Used by permission. The editor has made minor changes in punctuation, and has inserted. 
1.202 as n.21, causing renumbering of remaining footnotes; original footnote numbers are one 
less than the present note numbers from that point on. Note numbers correspond to those of the. 
reprint. (The bibliography at the end of the article may be consulted for complete documentation 
where briefer references are present in text or notes.) 

! shall deal only with the main topics, and with these far from exhaustively, For more tho- 
rough treatments of the subject, the reader may consult works listed in the bibliography at the end 
of this article (to which reference is made in text and notes by the name of author only), For more 
extensive references to the scholarly literature, see M. Untersteiner, 1421f. Readers who may be 
familiar with the account of the Arrow in the chapter on Zeno I contributed to Philosophie 
Classics, Vol. 1, edited by W. Kaufmann (Englewood Cliffs, N.J., 1961), 27fI. at 40-41, are 
hereby advised that the present Note is meant to supersede it completely. That chapter had been 
prepared on short notice to fill an urgent pedagogical need and, as I explained at the time (27n. D). 
presented “purely provisional results of work-in-progress.” The present Note incorporates results 
1 have reached in a more thorough study of the Arrow made possible by a grant for research on 
Zeno from the National Science Foundation, to which I wish to express my thanks. 

? 1 follow the usual translation of this peculiar phrase (cf., e.g., Burnet, "when it occupies a 
space equal to itself"). 1 assume that if Zeno had used this expression, his expansion of it would 
have been axi tov toov Eavt tónov, since topos would have been the only word he is likely 
to have used in this connection: cf. topon allassein in Parmenides, frag. 8,41 (DK). However, 
Zeno is more likely to have written £v xà tao £avri tóz, for the context suggests strongly that 
the construction with kata is Aristotelian. Aristotle starts talking of a mobile being kata ti as far 
back as 239425, using the phrase again at 30, 34, 35 and (twice) at 239b3. Uninterested in 
ing the mention of topos in his summary of the puzzle (topos plays no role in the analysis 
of its reasoning presupposed by his refutation), it would be natural for him to change èv vi tow 
Ecate into zatà tò oov in conformity with his six uses of kara ri in the preceding fifteen lines. 

* For the expansion cf. the commentators (Simplicius, Philoponus, Themistius: Lee #30 to 


#34. Lee puts the expansion into the text (he writes: £v tọ vov xarà tò (oov), but on frail MS 
authority. 
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[2] Zeno argues thus: 
la] A moving thing moves either [A] in the place in which it is or [B] in the 
place in which it is not. 
[b] But it moves neither [A] in the place in which it is, nor [B] in the place in 
which it is not. 
Therefore, nothing moves. (Epiphanius, Adv. haer. 3, 11; H. Diels, Dox. 
Graeci, 590) 


A briefer version of [2].* practically identical with its part [b], is ascribed to 
Zeno by Diogenes Laertius (Vitae philos. 9, 72) in a passage in which he 
appears to be following a good source: all citations in 71—73 are reliable and 
most of them are letter-perfect. Of the two versions, this is the one likely to be 
the closer to the original: the longer one in Epiphanius looks like an expansion 
of this one to make it "compl[ y] with the rules and conventions of post- 
Aristotelian syllogisms" (Fränkel 7). In any case, the ascription of [2b] to 
Zeno has the backing of both Diogenes and Epiphanius, and 1 know of no 
good reason to doubt it. It is true that Sextus, reporting on three separate 
occasions (Pyrrh. hyp. 2, 245 and 3, 71; Adv. math. 10, 86-89) the use of [2] 
(with variations) by Diodorus Cronus,5 never mentions its Zenonian author- 
ip. But neither does he say that Diodorus was its originator; he seems to 
imply the very opposite, as Frünkel (7n.20) has observed, by introducing the 
argument in one passage with the remark that Diodorus tov zeotjoonruóv 
ovveoorQ Aóyov elc tò pù xiveïoðai tt (Adv. math. 10, 87; cf. Fränkel 
7n.20).6 Sextus’ failure to cite Diodorus as the inventor of this argument could 
hardly count against its authenticity: he is as silent concerning the authorship of 
the other argument whose use by Diodorus he reports in the same connection? 
—that if time consists of indivisibles, "has moved" will be true of things of 
which moving" was never true—which we know as one of Aristotle's 
cleverest and most characteristic creations (Phys, 231b20ff.). [4] 

Once we decide that on the evidence [2b] was Zeno's (the sense, if not the 
exact wording), we should face the question, Could it really have been a self- 
contained composition, independent of [1], as the editors have generally as- 
sumed? Suppose it were. What would we then make of Aristotle's remark that 
“there are four arguments by Zeno that give trouble to those who try to refute 
them" (239b9-11)? On the hypothesis, [2b] would have been a fifth. Why 
then did Aristotle ignore it? Because he thought it a silly puzzle not worth 


4 Printed as frag. 4 in DK, with no defense of the editorial decision. 

5 Also in Pyrrh. hyp. 2, 242, without ascription to Diodorus or to anyone else. 

^ Just before, at 86, Sextus had given a fuller account of the reasoning by which Diodorus had 
supported [2bA] and [2bB]. It would be hard to believe that, when he goes on to cite the whole of 
[2] in the next paragraph, he should refer to it in the above terms (note specially the force of 
sunerotdi), if he had thought of [2] as a Diodorean invention. 

7 Adv. math. 10, 48 and 85; it is connected closely with [2b] in the latter passage. 
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solving. or too easily solved? This would be hard to square with the fact that 
Diodorus, connoisseur of fine arguments, thought so well of it. Nor is it likely 
on aesthetic grounds that a construction trenching so closely on the Arrow 
should have appeared in Zeno's book as a separate puzzle. And there is a 
third, still stronger, reason for rejecting the hypothesis: As [2b] now stands, it 
makes at [A] a challenging claim—that a thing cannot move en hói esti 
1opói— without putting up the slightest defense for it. To realize how badly it 
does need defense, one need only recall that it would be quite consistent with 
general usage in Zeno's time (and for a long time after) to think of the topos in 
which a thing is as the room or region within which it stands or moves—i.e., 
as its locale, rather than its precise location.5 Hence to be told out of the blue 
that a thing cannot move “in the place in which it is” would only provoke the 
retort, “And why not? Why cannot the dog move in the kennel, the man in the 
courtyard, the ship in the bay?" If we take another look at [1a] with this in 
mind, its aptness as an answer to just this objection leaps to the eye: Its 
strategy is to cut down the thing's "place" to a space fitting so tightly the 
thing's own dimensions ( just "equal" to its own bulk) as to leave it no room in 
which to move. Thus [1a] locks neatly into [2bA] in point of logic, while if it 
belonged to a separate argument we would have to suppose that Zeno had built 
into the original of [2] some other backing for [2bA]—and what would that 
be? In three of the passages? in which [2] turns up in Sextus, the backing for it 
is just, "for if it is in it [sc. the place in which it is], it rests there." This would 
be very lame—a patent begging of the question—unless here again the equiv- 
alent of [1a] were being presupposed. And that this is in fact the case appears 
from a fourth passage in Sextus (Adv. math. 10, 86), where the equivalent of 
[1a] [5] is given as Diodorus’ reason for [2bA]: “and that is why [the body] 
moves neither in it [i.e., the place which contains it]—for it fills this up, while 
it needs a larger place in which to move— nor etc." The fact that the cited 
argument is loaded with the special assumptions of Diodorean physics (the 
body is an indivisible which, if it could move, would have to move through a 
Space composed of indivisibles) in no way affects the point at issue, i.e., that 
Diodorus too, when filling out the argument in [2bA] to make it fully convinc- 
ing, resorted to precisely the same reasoning as is provided, more tersely, at 
| 1a] in the Aristotelian summary of the Arrow. This being the case, and taking 
also into account the first two reasons above against the hypothesis that [1a] 
and [2bA] belonged to separate puzzles, we have good warrant for rejecting it 
in favor of the assumption—on which the rest of this Note will proceed—that 
both [la] and [2b] belonged to the Zenonian original of the Arrow. Their 
Subsequent separation in Diogenes Laertius and Epiphanius (or their sources) 


* Many examples of the wider usage in LSJ, s.v. té05. 
Pyrrh. hyp. 3, 71 and Adv. math. 10, 87; also in Pyrrh. hyp. 2. 242 (cf. n.5 above); but not in 
Pyrrh. hyp. 2, 245, where the argument is tailored to fit the joke. 
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could be accounted for easily: in the former, a truncated version of the Zeno- 
nian original; in the latter an expansion of that fragment. 

Nor would it be hard to account, on the same assumption, for Aristotle's 
quite different version of the Arrow. We need only suppose that he recognized 
in [1a] and [1b] the significant part of the argument and scornfully ignored the 
rest: witness his drastic abbreviation of the Race Course in the same passage 
(239b11—13).!9 That he should have kept [la] is understandable: on any recon- 
struction of the puzzle, this is the heart of its reasoning. As for [1b], all of this 
too might well have figured in the original as the sequel to [2bA] duly backed 
by [1a] (see the conjectural reconstitution of the argument below), except for 
its mention of the nun at the end. ! This is one of Aristotle's favorite technical 
terms. He used it commonly as a name for the durationless instant,!? but 
occasionally, in controversial contexts, he also allowed [6] himself to use it to 
denote the atomic quantum of duration, integral multiples of which would 
make up all larger temporal intervals, if time were discontinuous.' Since 
neither of these two uses of nun has known precedent, !^ it would be most 
unsafe to assume that Zeno had anticipated one of them across a gap of a 
hundred years or more. Its presence here is explicable as an Ari stotelian plant: 
by sticking it into his account of the puzzle, Aristotle makes it all the easier. 
for his readers to feel the appositeness of his refutation, which centers in the 
claim that “it [Zeno's argument] assumes that time is composed of *nows': if 


19 Cf, this with the considerably fuller, though still abbreviated, account of the same argument 
at 2635-6. 

11 Cf. Calogero 131-38. 

1? How much of an Aristotelian innovation it is one can see by comparing Platonic usage. For 
Plato the "now" remains an interval; he uses £o nun as short for ho nun chronos (Parm. 152b5). 
The closest he comes to Aristotle's instantaneous "now" is in something he calls the exaiphnés, 
“this queer thing situated between motion and rest, not itself in any time [Cornford, comparing 
E.N. 1174b8, "it occupies no time at all,” i.e., has no temporal stretch), while ro it and from it the 
moving changes to a state of rest and the resting to a state of motion" (Parm. 157d6-e3). Thus 
Plato's exaiphnés is a limit of temporal extension, itself extensionless; and one might wonder if 
this, in all but the name, is the Aristotelian "now." But there are great differences: Plato does not 
explicate in rigorous terms the concept he has in mind, does not elucidate it as the temporal 
analogue of the geometrical point (so fundamental for Aristotle's analysis of the "now" Phys. 
231b6ff. et passim), does not specify its formal properties (especially the crucial one, of noncon- 
secutive succession, so clearly identified by Aristotle for the "now," 218a18 er passim). Aristotle 
is at pains to distinguish his men from the exaiphnes, remarking (perhaps with implied opposition 
to Plato's use of the term) that the latter refers to what happens in an imperceptibly small [stretch 
of] time, Phys. 222b15. Cf. Owen 2, 1011. 

1 For this second usage (united with the first by the fact that the durationless “now” is also 
indivisible, but never confused with it by Aristotle to my knowledge), see, e.g., the argument 
against the thesis that time and motion (no less than spatial extension) "are composed of indivis- 
ibles," 231b18ff.: at its conclusion he represents the refuted thesis as holding that time “is com- 
posed of ‘nows’ which are indivisible” (232a19). 

14 There is no hint of the latter in Plato (Parm. 152aff.; 155d) and certainly none of the former 
(cf. n.12 above). 
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this were not granted, the argument would not be valid."!5 If it did not have 
this function, it is doubtful that Aristotle would have found a place for it in his 
ultra-compressed account of the puzzle, even if it had figured in the Zenonian 
original. How expendable it is becomes apparent in a number of the summa- 
ries of the argument in the Aristotelian commentators: though undoubtedly 
dependent on our present Aristotelian passage, they drop the "now," probably 
not even aware that they have done so, and certainly not expecting that their 
[7] readers would miss it.!^ It becomes quite superfluous to the sense and to 
the force of the reasoning when [1a] and [1b] (the latter with modifications) 
are spliced into [2b], with a transitional sentence added to smooth out the 
reasoning: 


[A moving oe moves either in the place in which it is or in the place in which it is 
not (=[2a]). 

{But it} could not move in the place in which it is not (—[2bB]).!? 

But neither could it move in the place in which it is (=[2bA}): 

For this is a place equal to itself [supplied 
And everything is always at rest when it is in a place equal to itself (=[1a]). 
[But the flying arrow is always in the place in which it is (|1b] with modifications ).] 
Therefore, the [flying](moving) arrow is [always at rest]{motionless}. 


Pending a fuller, or better grounded, utilization of our textual data, it is rea- 
sonable to assume that some such argument was the original of the Arrow.!* 


('5 239b31-33; ef, b8-9. That “time is nor composed of indivisible "nows"" (loc. cir.) is the 
very foundation of Aristotle’s theory of the temporal continuum. He announces it (218a8) early in 
the second paragraph of his essay on time (Phys. 4, 2176291f.) and reintroduces it in the first 
chapter of Physics 6: cf. n.13 above. 4 
a, Of the three summaries of the Arrow in Simplicius, the longer one (Phys, 1011, I9. = Lee 
fa |) includes the “nows,” but the shorter ones (1015, 19ff. = Lee #30; 1034, 4ff. = Lee #32) 
go not. Philoponus (Phys. 816, 30M. = Lee #33) conserves the "now." Themistius does not in 
hys. 199, Aff. = Lee #34 or in 200, 29ff. 
x. ‘cis entirely possible that a reason may have been given for this proposition, such as the one 
ithe versions of [2] which Sextus ascribes to Diodorus in Pyrrh. hyp. 3, 71 and 3, 89: "for it can 
neither do nor suffer anything where it is not,” i 
[A trivially different version, sticking more closely to Aristotle's [1b] at the price of a slight 


roughness in the transition f 
ie transition from [2bA] to [la], would repeat the first two premises a ca 
then proceed as follows: ğ i T 


Fit eveything is always at rest when it is in a place equal to itself (=[1a]). 
‘And the fying arrow is always in a place equal to itself (=[1b] without en 11 nun) 
'erefore, the flying arrow is always at rest.) 


{To make maxi ‘als i i 
ake maximum use of the materials in the Aristotelian version one could interpolate 


But the moving arrow i 


ways in the place in which it is (=[1b] with modifications). 


immediately after the " 
iun after the conclusion. I did so in the reconstruction I offered in this paper in Phronesis 
sequently in my article on Zeno in the Encyclopedia of Philosophy (ed. Paul Edwards 
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I 


Why should Zeno have thought [1a] true? There are two possible answers, 
depending on how we read its "when" (Cf. Black 128 and 144—46). Is Zeno 
saying 

(1) that everything is at rest for any temporal interval during which it is "at a place 


equal to itself," 
or 


(II) that everything is at rest for any (durationless) instant!? in which it is "at a place 
equal to itself”? [8] 


Could (1) be the right reading? Its linguistic plausibility is so great that the 
second sense of hotan might not even occur to one here,? as it apparently did 
not to Aristotle: he seems to have taken it for granted that the hotan in [la] 
would refer to a stretch of time.?! But there is a strong objection to this read- 
ing: it would require us to debit Zeno with a gratuitous fallacy. For only if we 
know that an object is in the same place for some stretch of time, would be 
entitled to infer that it is at rest during that stretch. And that is just what we do 
not know in the case of the arrow. To all appearance it is never in the same 
place in the course of its flight during any sizable period. Is there then any 
reason to think that it would be in the same place during smaller periods? On 


[New York, 1967]. pp. 369-79, at p. 374 (**1.253)). But it is now clear to me that this is, 
strictly, a redundancy; there is no reason for it once the disjunction “moves either in the place in 
which it is or in the place in which it is not” has been set forth, its second disjunct demolished in 
the second step, and its first disjunct demolished in the third and fourth steps. [1b], of course, is 
not a redundancy in Aristotle’s version of the argument, where the disjunction and elimination of 
the second disjunct have dropped out.} 

19 Hereafter I shall always mean “durationless instant” when I say "instant." 

20 Cf, the behavior of LSJ. Elucidating the “when, at the time when” sense of öre (rav 
dy), the authors say that it is used in the indicative with imperfect or aorist “to denote single 
events or actions in past time,” with present “of a thing always happening or now going on,” etc. 
"They make no provision here or subsequently in any of their statements or examples for sense (II) 
above, i.e., for the use of hote to refer not to an event or a period but to an instantaneous limit of 
an event or period, e.g. o the start or finish of a race. This rarer, but perfectly authentic, sense of 
hote has evidently not occurred to the original authors or later editors of the dictionary. 

21 (20a in original article] I think we may infer from the context (239b1—4) that the “indivisible 
hows” which Aristotle believes (ibid. 8-9; 31-33) are being “assumed” by Zeno's argument are 
atomic stretches, not extensionless instants (i.e., that he is using the nun in the second of the two 
senses in which he employs the term: cf. n.13 above). For since he says that there is neither 
motion nor rest in a "now" in 239b1-4, where he is using "now" in the sense of instant, the 
assumption that time consists of instants would have warranted in his view the conclusion that the 
flying arrow is neither moving nor resting. But he says (ibid. 30—32) that the assumption warrants 
the conclusion that the arrow is resting. So unless he is being very careless, he must be thinking of 
the "nows" of the supposed assumption not as instants, but as atomic durations. 
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the face of it, none whatever: there is no more reason a priori why the flying 
arrow should be in the same place for a billionth of a second than for a whole 
second. So if Zeno wanted us to believe the contrary, he would have to give us 
his reason. Otherwise, he would be begging the very question to be proved— 
that the arrow, moving by hypothesis, is in fact resting—and to beg it for 
smaller periods would not make the offense to logic the smaller.?? Now on the 
present reconstruction of [9] Zeno's argument, there is absolutely nothing— 
not one word—to say, imply, or even suggest, that he was offering us some 
reason for believing that the flying arrow stays put for tiny intervals. Hence the 
only possible way of bringing any such premise into the argument would be to 
assume that this is something which Zeno’s reader already believes, so that 
Zeno does not have to argue for it, or even mention it: he can just take it for 
granted, 

Under the influence of Paul Tannery (249ff.), a number of distinguished 
scholars have made just this assumption. Supposing (T, i)—"T" in honor of 
the father of this hypothesis—that Zeno's arguments were directed against 
Pythagoreans whom they supposed (T, ii) to hold a remarkable doctrine. 
called “number-atomism” by Cornford, these scholars have also supposed (Tn 
iii) that Zeno's opponents believed that time, no less than matter and empty 
space, was made up of indivisible quanta. Elsewhere?? I have argued against 
(T, i) and (T, ii). This is not the time to resume that argument. But it might be 
just as well to remind the reader that that protest (preceded by such fundamen- 
tal work as that of Heidel, 21ff., Calogero 115ff., and van der Waerden 
Ising has been sustained in several later contributions (including Owen, 1, 
21 If; Booth 90ff.; Burkert 37ff., 264ff.; Untersteiner 197ff.) However, (T, i) 
and (T, ii) were at least put forward on the basis of presumptive textual evi- 
dence. In this respect they are in a totally different category from (T, iii), for 
which not a single item of positive textual evidence has ever been offered 
Fee last-cited remark does not constitute such evidence, For neither 
here (i.e. 39b8-9 and 31—33) nor anywhere else does Aristotle say, or even 
Suggest, that this or any other argument of Zeno's was directed against Py- 


ms d implying that the hypothesis is that the arrow is moving over every interval, 
Serena would be quite legitimate to hold that the hypothesis is, as such, noncommittal 
Menor ie erin and does not exclude a priori the possibility that motion might 
mit abe ai i odo (D, Zeno would have to go much further than profess 
renis diim r micro-intervals; he would have to assert rest; and this would 
as mess J. E, Raven, Pythagoreans and Eleatics) Gnomon 25 (1953), 20-35 at 31ft. 
(1959), SS peu s Sur and J. B. Raven, The Presocratic Philosophers) PR 68 
Ner {my article on Zeno of Elea in the Encyclopedia of Philosophy, at 
AN 7). where I point out that wherever Aristotle speaks of fifth-century thinkers who 
ice" or expound “atomic magnitudes,” he refers exclusively to the Ionian atomists, with 

ion that the Pythagoreans had an equivalent or comparable doctrine: see, e.g. Phys 
: De caelo 303a4—6; De gen. et cor. 315b26-317al; De sensu 445b18.] r Aiii 
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thagorean philosophers.?^ Nor does Aristotle tell us here that Zeno said (or 
claimed, maintained, etc.) that time is composed of "indivisible nows." His 
remark can be read perfectly well as only tracking down the assumption 
which, in Aristotle's own judgment, was logically entailed by Zeno's argu- 
ment and would have to be added to its premises, to validate the conclusion.?5 
If I were to say, "In arguing that [10] P entails Q, you are assuming the truth 
of R,” I would not be implying, and might not even wish to suggest, that you 
already believe R. All I could be, strictly, understood to imply is that, since “P 
entails Q" entails R, you cannot maintain the former unless you are also pre- 
pared to stomach the latter. Therefore, if one wished to cite Aristotle as a 
witness of Zeno's profession of the discontinuity of time, one would have to 
produce other evidence tending to show that Aristotle wished us to understand 
his remark as ascribing such a doctrine to Zeno. Such evidence does not exist. 
That the quantization of time was espoused by Zeno himself or by his Pythag- 
orean contemporaries thus remains a pure conjecture,26 and a most implausi- 
ble one: so abstruse a speculation as the replacement of the temporal contin- 
uum by an atomic conception of temporal passage could not have been 
seriously entertained, let alone professed, until well after the much more con- 
crete hypothesis of the atomic constitution of matter had become thoroughly 
assimilated by the philosophical imagination, i.e., well after Zeno's time.?7 
So we can be confident that if Zeno had expected his readers to concur with 
(1), he could not have presumed on their doing so because of their antecedent 
philosophical commitments; he would have had to produce an argument for 
(D), if that is what he was asserting by means of [la]. Since there is no trace of 
such an argument, we have good reason to discount this first reading of the 
"when." 

(II), on the other hand, allows a viable, and very simple, explanation of the 
fact that Zeno thought [la] true, and so plainly true that he felt no need to 
argue the point or even so much as mention it as his reason for [la]; if we 
think of the arrow as occupying a given position for a time of zero duration, it 
will be obvious enough that it cannot be moving just then: it will have no time 
in which to move.?* To derive [1a] we will then require only the following 


premise: 


24 Nor is any such thing said, or suggested, by Eudemus or by any other ancient authority. 

25 This, I trust, is all Lee (78) means in saying that Aristotle here “points out . . . the neces- 
sary presupposition of the argumen 

26 For the "suggestion" that this was “a Pythagorean formulation, arising out of their point- 
atom theory" see Lee 105-6. 

27 For this reason among others, I would reject the interpretation of the fourth Zenonian para- 
dox of motion as an argument against temporal indivisibles. Cf. p. 43n.31 of my essay cited in n. 
1 above; and note that this interpretation of the paradox is unheard of in antiquity and goes flatly 
against the one which all of our ancient authorities take to be the obvious sense of the paradox. 

28 Cf, Black 133-34, the first four paragraphs of this exposition of what he calls “a modern 
version of the paradox.” 
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H. If the arrow is not moving when it is "at a place equal to itself," it must be at rest 
at that place. [11] E 


This hypothetical is the crucial tacit premise of the puzzle. If this were 
granted, [1a] would certainly follow, and the success of the whole argument 
would be assured.?? How then would H have struck Zeno? Would 5 have 
looked to him a hazardous inference in need of argumentative support? I shall 
try to convince the reader—if he does need to be convinced—that. jon the 
contrary, it would have seemed to him trivially true. j 

Let me begin by pointing out that even today most people (perhaps even 
some readers of this journal!) would think it so. Here is one example iion a 
distinguished modern philosopher: “If a flying arrow occupies at each point of 
time a determinate point of space, its motion becomes nothing but a sum of 
rests" (James 157)—presumably because occupying a point of spao ata 
point of time entails the antecedent of H and therefore is consequent. Evi- 
dently it has not occurred to James that H involves a substantial inference— 
and an invalid one.3? Yet James had at his disposal tools of analysis by means 
of which he could easily have satisfied himself that H, so far fom bein 
tautologously true, is certainly false. Its antecedent is indeed true: the Fit 
does not move when (i.e., in the instant of zero duration at which) it occupies 
a space equal to its own bulk. But its consequent is false (in the broader sense 
in which “false” covers senseless statements no less than significant folie: 
hoods): to say that the arrow is at rest for an instant is, strictly speakin 
senseless. This can be established, for example, by means of the famili ry a 
sit formula (v, velocity; s, distance; 1, time). Since a body at rest has zero 
velocity and covers no distance, the values required for v and s to représent 
the state of rest will be zero. On the hypothesis that the body is at rest in an 
instant, the value of z will also be zero, and we will then get ; - 0/0 ie. : 
ithmetical [12] nonsense. The only way to get the required v = 0 is to assi n 
à value greater than zero to t, i.e., to represent the body as being at rest p 
some temporal interval, however short.?! E 

In Physics VI (234a32-b7; 239a11-17) Aristotle reached an equivalent 


3 It might be 
was mr be thought that [1a] could be granted and the conclusion escaped by arguing that 
ud jd Test in each instant the arrow need not be at rest during the whole of its flight, This 
ies cease If we conceded sense and truth to the statement that the arrow is at rest in 
aoustediee pe TEN we would be admitting that the whole period of the flight can be ac- 
d for in terms of rest, which would be only another way of sa Bacto 

throughout the whole period Cr Owen 1 e only ocn of saying that the arrow is at rest 
pies, D clear statement of its error in Chappell 2 hat is at rest is motionless, but we 

fer that what is motionless is at rest without the added premise that it is motionless 


through a period of ti ment [= moment there 
a period of time, or at mo i 

i re than one mome: stant]: 
aot Kee d ton ent [= instant]: for a single moment there is 


* A perfecti a i 
Pe ai) good sense may nonetheless be given to “instantaneous rest" as a limit: cf. the 
of "instantaneous velocity” in Section III below. 
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result without benefit of algebra by a conceptual analysis of the "now." He 
demonstrated that, since "resting consists in being in the same [place] in some 
[interval of] time“ (239226), it follows that 


(1) in any “now” there can be neither motion nor rest: it is only true to say (2) that 
[any body, whether moving or resting] is not moving while it is over against some- 
thing [i.e., while having a determinate position] in a "now"; but (3) it would not be 
the case that [any body, whether moving or resting] could be over against a station- 
ary body in a [period of] time: for if the latter were the case [i.e., if a body had a 
determinate position for some temporal interval, however small], then a moving 


body would be at rest (239b1—4). 


Here at last we do get the denial of H we have been looking for: It is implied in 
(2) that the antecedent of H is true (the arrow would not be moving in the 
“now”) and in (1) that its consequent is false (the arrow would not be at rest in 
the "now"). But this comes only at the high point of an intensive exploration 
of temporal concepts, begun in the Academy,?? and continued with rare dili- 
gence and penetration in the Physics. And even so, for all the brilliant ad- 
vance in insight this treatise represents, it does not take Aristotle far enough to 
enable him to understand clearly the fact that the antecedent of H, though 
certainly true, is true not for physical, but semantic, reasons.?? The sense in 
which the arrow in not moving in any instant is vastly different from that in 
which the Rock of Gibraltar is not moving in any day, hour, or second. To say 
that the Rock is moving in some period would be merely false. To say that the 
arrow is moving in any instant [13] would be (strictly speaking) senseless:* it 
is non-moving and non-resting in the same way in which, e.g., a point is non- 
straight and non-curved, non-convex and non-concave—the predicates are 
not falsely applicable, but inapplicable. If this is not understood, the anteced- 
ent of H will itself seem fully as paradoxical as its consequent and will pro- 
voke the question, "But if the arrow is not moving in any given instant of its 
flight, when and how does it manage to move! To answer this question, one 
must expose the confusion lurking behind the expectation that, if the arrow is 
to move at all, it must move in the instant. One must point out that to ask, 
"How can the arrow be moving during an interval when it is non-moving in 
every instant contained by that interval?" would be like asking, "How can the 


32 Cf. Owen 2, 92ff. 
33 Some readers may think I am underestimating Aristotle's insight at this point. They may 


retort that since Aristotle has come to see that a body is neither moving nor resting in an instant 
(while knowing all too well that a body must be either moving or resting during an interval), he 
must have grasped the semantic difference in the two types of assertions. Tam not questioning that 
Aristotle has some understanding of the difference. All I am claiming is that it is not extensive 
enough to enable him to (i) state formally the crucial point (in some such way as I proceed to do 
above or in some logically equivalent way) and, therefore (ii) see its full implications for ques- 
tions of immediate concern to him. The second deficiency will be apparent in n. 36 below. 

34 As much so as would the 0/0 result for v in the formula above, and for parallel reasons. 
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arc be curved when none of its points are curved?" Motion (or rest) apply to 
what happens not in individual instants but in intervals (or ordered sets of 
instants), as curvature is a property not of individual points but of lines and 
surfaces (or ordered sets of points). Only when this has been understood will 
one be in a position to see that the arrow's non-moving in any given instant is 
absolutely irrelevant to its moving or resting during some interval containing 
the given instant,?5 and that conversely the arrow's moving (or resting) during 
a given interval allows no inference whatever that it is moving (or resting) in 
any instant contained by that interval.?6 [14] 

We may now return to Zeno. It should now be clear that to see the falsehood 
of H, or even to suspect it, he would have needed to possess a clear-cut 
understanding of the instant/interval distinction and to bring this to bear on /7 
(in spite of the fact that it does not mention "instants"), thereby realizing that 
its evident truth for intervals is not the slightest reason why it should be true 
for instants. Zeno's ability to meet this condition may be gauged from the fact 
that, in all probability, he did not even have a term for "instant" and could 
only get at this concept indirectly by thinking of what would happen to the 
time of the flight “when” the arrow was "at a place equal to itself,” i.e., by 
thinking of duration cut to zero as the distance traversed was cut to zero. Is it 
surprising if in such circumstances he should have thought of the arrow's 
being at rest in such a time as being no more than verbally different from its 
not moving in it, and therefore felt as certain of the former as he was entitled 
to feel of the latter?37 


** And, therefore, that the disjunction in [2a] is not exhaustive: it stops short of a third pos 
bility which (stated with pedantic completeness) would run: "or [C] from the place, py, in which it 
is at a given instant, iy, to a place, py, in which it is not at i during an interval which contains 
both i, and the late instant, iy, at which itis at p." i 
i, bile cortainly allowing the inference that is moving (or resting) ar any instant conned 

y that interval. This—and the implied distinction between motion (or rest) in (or for) an instant 
(which is senseless, as has just been explained) and motion (or rest) ar an instant (to which sense 
can and must be e Section III below)—Aristotle totally failed to grasp. For positive 
idence of this failure, see Phys. 236a15ff., where he is dealing with a period of rest, CA, 


fesse lie pti Og ADs IR KE nen es 
Ao Reco He Tenistka ii Spehing wee lef aig GA, Con MU t E 
cde Mies ine 18. This inference is, of course, correct {(in the sense that it remei at— 
Guinot AJ). But it appears to be in flagrant contradiction with Aristotle's 
formal doctrine that éremein is impossible en 1i nun (23432-34; and cf. the citation from 239b 

le text above). To get around the apparent inconsistency, Aristotle would have to understand 


It.) 
* the z ; Pe 
a m be evident on inspection that in the Zenonian argument as reconstructed above (end 

ection I) “not moving" and "resti 

) "not moving" and "resting logically equivalent expressions: so, 

s "cannot move" though his inference, if valid, would. 
entitle ea i i i Š 

itled him to say "must be at rest.” But I am not entering this as evidence for the above 


conclusion, sinc 
on, since the extent to which the re atensi denti eo 
Unknown ich the relevant texts have preserved Zeno's original wording is 
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Il 


We saw above what William James made of the Arrow. Here is one of 
Bertrand Russell’s glosses on it (2, 1582): 


Philosophers often tell us that when a body is in motion, it changes its position 
within the instant. To this view Zeno long ago made the fatal retort that every body 
always is where it is; but a retort so simple and so brief was not of the kind to which 
philosophers are accustomed to give weight, and they have continued down to our 
own day to repeat the same phrases which roused the Eleatic’s destructive ardour. It 
was only recently that it became possible to explain motion in detail in accordance 
with Zeno's platitude, and in opposition to the philosophers" paradox. 


Here Zeno is given credit for having grasped the following truth: If time- 
specifications are made not in terms of temporal intervals, but in terms of 
instants, then it is possible to say that a moving body [15] is at one and only 
one place at any given instant just as unambiguously as we can say this of a 
body which is at rest. This insight liberates the philosopher from the idea of an 
instantaneous state of motion?*—an idea which, though (strictly) nonsense, is 
not obvious nonsense. For we do say such things as “the ship is now moving 
at the rate of ten miles per hour,” meaning by “now” “at this instant,” and our 
dynamics cannot dispense with the notion of “instantaneous velocity.” How 
so, if the instantaneous state of motion makes no sense? How could motion af 
an instant make sense, if motion in (or for) an instant does not? It was only 
with the greatest labor and after many false moves that it was found possible 
to give a s actory answer to this question— "to explain motion in detail in 
accordance with Zeno's platitude"—by showing that “velocity at instant, i" 
can be understood to mean no more than the limit of average velocities over 
intervals approaching zero and always containing i, where "approaching zero" 
can be defined without covert appeal to an instantaneous state of change (or to 
its mathematical twin, the infinitesimal) by employing only variables quan- 
tified over intervals of finite length: the set of intervals containing i ap- 
proaches zero if, and only if, for any preassigned, arbitrarily small, interval e, 
there is always a member {m} of the set such that [the difference between its 
length and zero is less than e] (0 < m < €.} 

We may be grateful to Russell for helping us see how important and [16] 
how true is that insight he has called, with pugnacious understatement, 
"Zeno's platitude." With our own analysis of the texts behind us, we need not 
be disturbed by the accompanying historical fable.39 If the foregoing inter- 


55 Le., of a motion which is accomplished in, or within, an instant (cf. the first sentence in the 
citation from Russell). 

W Russell's most frequently 
leg-pulling of the "philosophers 


3471f.: the historical fable and further 
ing and would be wholly delightful if 


ted gloss on Zeno—1 
a brilliant piece of wi 


it were not confusing for those who are not fully up to Russell's tricks (see, e.g., what poor James 
made of it, 186n.1). Here Russell tells us that Zeno (and Weierstrass following unknowingly in 
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pretation is correct, Zeno has indeed seen that the arrow does not move in a 
given instant. But he could only have had a faint glimmering of what this 
means, he would not have jumped to the conclusion that it must be resting 
at that instant and during all intervals containing that instant and that all 
bodies must be resting during all intervals containing all instants, Recognizing 
Zeno's mistake, we need not belittle his achievement. Zeno's paradox is not a 
bad first move in the direction of "Zeno's platitude."4o 
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A ZENONIAN ARGUMENT AGAINST PLURALITY 


HE TWO SURVIVING fragments of this argument make up between 

them some 65 percent of all that has come down to us of Zeno's origi- 

nal treatise.! On this one ground, if on no other, they have a high claim 
on the attention of anyone interested in becoming acquainted with the authen- 
tic Zeno. The problems they present are great but, one may hope, not insuper- 
able. How much progress has already been made, one may judge by compar- 
ing the best of the recent studies, Frünkel's,? with the best of the older ones, 
Zeller's.? The present study picks up where Frünkel's leaves off, and this may 
help explain why it devotes so much more space to the discussion of his views 
than to those of other scholars. 


I. RECONSTRUCTION OF SI 


Simplicius,* to whom we owe the preservation of our two fragments (“B1” 
and "B2," I shall call them hereafter, by their numbering in DK),5 makes it 


From J. P. Anton and G. L. Kustas, eds., Essays in Ancient Greek Philosophy (S.U.N.Y. 
Press, 1971), pp. 119-44. Used by permission. Minor corrections have been made, 

! This paper was presented as "research in progress" to a meeting of the SAGP (Cambridge, 
Mass., 1957). In subsequent years—and most particularly during 1963 and 1964—1 worked 
intensively on Zeno's fragments and reached on some points conclusions differing from views 
expounded in this paper. I pointed this out to the editor of the original volume in which this was 
published, explaining to him that 1 would not have the opportunity at this time to go through 
this paper and bring it into line with my later conclusions. He requested its publication on these 
terms, Readers who may wish to compare what I say here with subsequent findings may consult 
my article on Zeno in the Encyclopedia of Philosophy, ed. Paul Edwards (New York, 1967) 
(** 124 Hf.), where my conclusions on the interpretation of Zeno's fragments and on his place in 
the history of Greek thought are stated summarily, For more detailed discussions of special prob- 
lems the following may be of interest: review of H. Fränkel, Wege und Formen frühgriechischen 
Denkens, in Gnomon 31 (1959): 193ff. (** 1.164ff.); “A Note on Zeno's Arrow," Phronesis 11 
3-18 (**1.205ff.); "Zeno's Race Course,” with an Appendix on the Achilles, JHP 4 
(1966): 95-108 (** L.1891T.). For subsequent publications on Zeno's first two arguments against 
onsult expecially G.E.L. Owen, "Zeno and the Mathematicians,” PAS, 58 (1957-58): 
D. J. Furley, Tivo Studies in the Greek Atomists (Princeton, 1967), Chapter 5, on Zeno. 
‘Zeno of Elea's Attacks on Plurality,” AJP 63 (1942): 1ff. and 193ff. T's 
to this hereafter solely by the author's name. [The same paper, with few changes, has been 
translated in Frünkel's Wege und Formen frühgriechischen Denkens (Munich, 1955).] For refer- 
ences to other studies, see Friinkel and the commentaries in H.D.P. Lee, Zeno of Elea (Cam- 
bridge, 1936) hereafter referred to as "Lee" and P. Albertelli, Gli Eleati (Bari, 1939). 

* History of Greek Philosophy, trans. S. F. Alleyne (London, 1881), 1, pp. 614ff. 

* Commentary on Aristotle's Physics 138.3ff. To this book 1 shall refer solely by its author's 
name. 

* 6th ed. (Berlin, 1951). 
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clear that they formed parts of a longer train of argument.* Of this our Bl was 
the concluding section, being preceded (contrary to Diels' mistaken number- 
ing) by our B2. This in turn was preceded by another argument, which I shall 
call, arbitrarily, "S1." Here Simplicius (139. 18—19) tells us—and this is all 
he says about it—Zeno had "previously (i.e., prior to B2) demonstrated that 
nothing has size due to each of the many (existents) being self-identical and 
one." Though only a paraphrase, and an incomplete one, this is entitled to 
respect, for it is written by a man who has an original text? not far from his 
eyes, having just cited from it verbatim our B2, and about to cite shortly after 
our Bl. So taking our stand on Simplicius’ paraphrase—the deduction of 
absence of size from self-identity and unity— we can proceed to look for the 
other premises which would have authorized this surprising inference. Now it 
so happens that we have a fragment of Melissus (B9), where absence of size is 
inferred from unity. I translate literally and number the sentences for conve- 
nient reference: [119] 


[M1] If it exists," it must be one; 

[M2] but if it is one, it must have no body. 

[M3] But if it had thickness, it would have parts, 
[M4] and then it would not be one. 


Now by pasting the data of Simplicius" paraphrase on this fragment of 
Melissus, we can produce the following reconstruction of SI: 


[Z1] If anything exists, it must be one and self-identical. 
[Z2] But if it is one and self-identical, it can have no size. 
[Z3] For it if had size, it would have parts, 

[Z4] and then it would not be one and self-identical. 

{Z5] Thus, if the many exist, none of them can have size. 


This is a sufficient solution to the problem of supplementing the data in Sim- 
plicius with premises that would be quite acceptable to an Eleatic yet still so 
plausible in themselves that assent to them could be elicited from non-Eleatics 
by easy supporting moves: e.g., for [Z3], “If it has any size at all, it must be 
also two halves of that, four quarters of it, and so forth”; and for [Z4], “Tf it 


^ For the correct reconstruction of the order of its various sections, see Fränkel, pp. 17ff. The 


same order in Albertelli, Gli Eleati, p. 204. 
7 Most probably Simplicius’ book did not purport to be a complete text of Zeno's original 
treatise (else why only oimai at 99. 17, and why appeal to nothing better than the pleisté historia 
at 140.242), Yet Simplicius was confident that he knew at least parts of Zeno's own book. He 
refers to Zeno's "treatise" at 140. 28 (also at 139. 5), the same term he used for that of, e.g. 
Parmenides (144. 28), Anaxagoras (163. 7), and Diogenes (151. 25-28). 
* A variant text would yield, “If being exists . . ." 
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has two parts, then it is two things, hence no longer one,? and then how could 
it be the same as itself, since it is one?” 

The main hazard of the reconstruction is obviously at [Z3], [Z4], which fill 
in a middle term for the inference certified by Simplicius: from unity and self- 
identity to absence of size. Can we get some independent confirmation of this 
suggestion? It seems that we can, for a part of it, i.e., for Zeno's arguing, as 
did Melissus, from the (supposed) incompatibility of “x is one" with “x has 
parts" and the entailment of “x has no size" by “x has no parts": “Alexander 
says that the second argument, the one from dichotomy, [Arist., Phys., 
187a1—2], is Zeno's, who argues that if being had size and were divisible, it 
would be no longer one but many. . . ."!? Since “divisible” here = “has 
parts, "!! this is good support for this part of the reconstruction. Its confirma- 
tory value would not be appreciably reduced if, as seems probable, Alexander 
echoing here not SI as such but a part of another of Zeno's arguments 
against plurality.!? There would be nothing to keep Zeno from using some of 
the same materials in different arguments. "3 


* Cf. Plato Meno 77A7. 
Simpl. 138.3-5 (included under Lee 7). 

"Cf. Alexander apud Simpl, 127. 20-25. Cf. the transition from "having parts (mer)" to 
memerismenon in Plato, Soph, 244e-245a. Both of these passages make it clear that the "parts" 
and “divisions” envisaged in such arguments are not necessarily physical cuts and do not assume 
the necessity of intervening wedges to keep one thing apart from another in order to justify the 
propriety of referring to them as distinct parts of the whole or of the whole being divisible or 
divided in this way. As will be noticed below (Section III), there is no reference to splits or 
fissions in the derivation of parts, and parts of parts, at B1; and there is obviously none in the 
dichotomies of the Race-Course (Arist., Phys. IV. 2, 233a21ff., 239b141f.). 

1? A reconstruction of it (the probable sense, not the wording) may be of interest: “If (a) there 
are many, then (b) each of them would have to be one, for (c) the many are a multitude of ones; 
but (not-b) none of them could be one, for (d) each would be divisible ad infinitum, hence (e) 
would be infinitely many." Evidence for (a) as the refutand of several of Zeno's arguments: Plato 

: Simpl. 139. 5. For the form of the reductio: B1 sub fin.; B3; Plato Parm. 127e1- 
2. For “if (a), then (b), for (c)": Eudemus apud Simpl. 99. 7 (= Lee 6; echoed by Philoponus in 
ibid. 2 and 8; cf. also Plato Parm. 165e5—7, and Arist. De gen. et cor. 1. 7, 32529). Henadón in 
Eudemus (and in Philoponus) can hardly be Zeno's; its first known use (and only one, even by 
Plato) is at Phil, 15a; Eudemus is clearly nor quoting; and that part of his phrasing which suggests 
that Zeno argued for the nonexistence of any "one" may be dismissed as careless paraphrasing or 
misunderstanding, similar to that of Alexander apud Simpl. 127. 20-25. For "(not-b), for (d)": 
Themistius, Phys. f. 12. 1 ( Lee 1). For "(d), hence (e)": Alexander apud Simpl, 183. 4 but 
Without “ad infinitum” at (d), and "infinitely" at (c), which Alexander may have omitted because 
they are logically pleonastic, though very much in Zeno's style—see below, Section VI at 2(2). 
Ts original of these last two items was clearly not in Simplicius’ text, else he would not quote 

'emistius' paraphrase (139, 19) of the first, nor would he remark of the second, "I think there 
Was no such argument in Zeno's text (99.17). 
i ? Zeno must have had a fair number of arguments against plurality in his book (*40" in Proclus 
farm, p. 694.23 is doubtless a padded figure, but even so a testimony to the large total with 

ich he was credited), and, in spite of his great inventiveness, could hardly have avoided some 
duplication of vital premises 
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IL. THE ARGUMENT OF B2 


“That which has 
314 the proof ran: 


As cited by Simplicius (139.10—11), the demonstrand was: 
neither size nor thickness nor mass, would not even exist 


[1] For if it were attached!5 to another existent, it would make [the latter] no. 
larger. [120] 

[2] For, having no size, it can contribute nothing in respect of size when 
attached, 

[3] And thus [it follows] already that what is attached would be nothing. 

14] If, indeed, something will not decrease another by detachment from it, nor 
increase it by attachment to it, it is clear that what was attached or detached was 
nothing. 


As is clear at [3], and also at [4], Zeno, in good Eleatic fashion, takes “would 
be nothing” as equivalent to “would not exist” in the demonstration. Let us 
give him this equivalence: we have more pressing things to worry about. What 
s to be proved is, “If x has no size, x is nothing." The supposed proof: “If x 
has no size, it can add none to y by attachment to y (= [2]), hence cannot 
increase y (= [1]), hence is nothing (= [3])." But this last step is astonishing. 
How could one possibly infer “is nothing” from “cannot increase y"? All one 
could infer from the latter is “Is nothing in respect of size,” i.e., “has no size.” 
But this we already know as the hypothesis at [2] and [1]. Could it then be that 
Zeno has confused “x has no size" with "x is nothing"? Impossible. These two 
propositions are, respectively equivalent to the antecedent and consequent!® 
in the demonstrand. Unless they were perfectly distinct in Zeno's mind, there 
would have been no argument. What could be happening then? Could it be 
trickery? Frünkel (pp. 20ff.) has so argued: the phrase at [3] which I have 
translated “what is attached would be nothing," tò ztoooyiwónevov oùðév 
[8otiv], he argues, "can be taken to mean ‘no increase takes place’ . . . or 
[alternatively] ‘that which is added is nothing,’” and Zeno is counting on 
getting the phrase with the vital, second sense past the reader's defenses by 
having it slip by in the innocent, first sense. Is Zeno then a slippery character, 
a sophist? Let us not get drawn into this argument but only ask how effective 
the suggested trick would really be. Progenomenou had been used just before, 


14 Not printed as a direct quotation in DK, though both the diction and the stylistic turn of the 
mark it off as Zeno's. 

15 The usual translation of prosgignesthai/apogignesthai in this fragment is "to be added/ 
subtracted.” This loses the more concrete flavor of the original: cf. Melissus B7 (4). There is good 
reason to think these words were never the ordinary terms for "adding/subtracting": they could 
not take the active voice nor supply derivatives for "addition/subtraction" to compete with pros- 


16 "That which has no size" would be the minor term; "nothing," the major; and "that which 
would not increase another by attachment to it," the middle term. 
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at [2]. to mean uite unambiguously (in the usual translation) “that (existent) 
which is added." Why should the reader (unless he were half asleep when he 
read that sentence) be expected now, one sentence later, to take the very same 
word in the different sense of "the increase"? But suppose he did; then he 
would know (unless he is still nodding) that the argument has not advanced an 
inch (^x would not increase y" at [1]; "no increase takes place" at [3]), and 
Zeno's thumping claim at [3] of having "already" proved the essential point 
would be inane. A reader who could be fooled by such a manoeuvre would 
scarcely be worth fooling. 

I wish to suggest another way of construing the argument. Suppose [121] 
we were to take "If [1], then [3]" as an enthymeme. What would be the 
missing premise? Obviously 


10] That which would not increase another by attachment to it, or decrease it by 
detachment from it, would be nothing. 


Given this as the major, and [1] as the minor, [3] would follow smoothly. And 
if we now look at [4] above, it will be evident, I trust, that it is only verbally 
different from [0]. Zeno's argument then becomes formally correct if we take 
it as follows: "If [2], then [1]; and [1], given [4], implies [3]." What may 
occasion surpri: that [4] should then be left to bring up the rear, instead of 
heading the procession or, in any case, preceding [3].'7 But this reversal of 
the formal order is done often enough in a conversational argument, Cf. “A 
and B must be equal, for they are both right angles. It is clear, I take it, that all 
right angles are equal.” A similar reversal in Zeno’s argument would incur no 
fault of inference, nor would it break any rules of exposition, for there were 
none to break at this time and for a long time after. The more serious question 
would be whether Zeno is entitled to [0] as a premise. Since this is clearly a 
dialectical argument, this question boils down to, Is [0] the sort of premise 
that Zeno's readers would have passed as unquestioningly true? Were it not for 
the conclusion of the immediately preceding $1, the answer would surely be: 
“Yes, no one would think of disputing [0], except one who had already 
formed the notion of incorporeal existence, and this could not be claimed for 
anyone prior to the Eleatics." But now that Zeno has just finished proving to 
the reader that no existent has size, it does seem awkward to expect him to 
admit a proposition which so obviously contradicts that conclusion. An alert 
reader might have balked at this point, retorting, "You are asking me to 
sume [0], having already implied it is false." But Zeno could have replied: 


7 Other objections to this construction are (i) we would expect (ei gar) in lieu of ei de at the 
Start of [4]; but de can introduce a statement giving the reason for the preceding—LSJ s.v., 1.3; 
(ii) since to progignomenon has been used at [3] to refer to the existent which has no size (the 
logical subject of [1], [2], and [3]), one would normally expect apoginomenou, prosginomenou at 
[4] to have the same reference; but in that case the second part of [4] would be a mere reiteration, 
Contrary to Zeno's habitua 
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You have been assuming it long before this argument began. Are you so fully per- 
suaded now of the conclusion of S1 that you are prepared to surrender all of your 
previous beliefs that will not square with it? If so, I welcome you as a brother in the 
Eleatic faith, and there is no need of further argument with you. It is only the 
unconverted | am addressing now, who have not yet taken stock of the effect of 
the preceding argument on their familiar dogmas, [0] among them. Their innocence 
serves my purpose. By letting them keep [0] for the time being, I can set off another 
explosion whose blast effect should be still greater on their stolid minds. 


Certainly Zeno would have produced a more elegant argument had he de- 
nied himself after S1 the use of any premise which clashes directly [122] with 
the conclusion of S1. The beauty of his other extant fragment against plu- 
rality, B3, is that it achieves just this effect. His performance here is definitely 
clumsier by contrast.!* But it is still a tolerable form of dialectical argument 
and this, I submit, is a sufficient reason for accepting this interpretation of his 
text in preference to either of the above alternatives, which involve, respec- 
tively, confusion and deception. 


III. Bl: TRANSLATION AND EXPLANATION 


Translation 


1. But if [the many]!? exist, each must have some size and thickness, and one 
[part] of each?? must extend beyond the other [part of the same existent]. 

2. And the same reasoning applies to the projecting [part]. For this too will have 
size and some [part] of it will project. 

3. Now to say this once is as good as saying it forever: for no such [projecting 
part] of it will be the last or without one [part similarly] related to the other [part]. 

4. Thus if there are many, they must be both small and large: so small as not to 
o large as to be infinite. 


have 
Analytic Paraphrase 


1. If [P], then [Q], and then [R]:?' 
[P] There are many existents. 


15 Even this could have been overcome by changing the order: instead of S1-B2-B3, he could 
have made it B2-B1 (lines 1—7)-S1-BI (lines 7-9); note that $1 does not invoke any premises 
which directly contradict anything in B2 and BI. 

19 Equally possible grammatically is t [sc. each of the many] exists 
n. 72. But this makes the "each" in the next clause stylistically repetitio 

20 For this construction of autou, partitive and referring to hekaston, see Frinkel, n. 67. This 
had already been seen by W. A. Heidel in PAA, 48 (1913): 724 but has been ignored in both DK 
and the English translations. Correctly understood in R. Mondolfo. L'Infinito nel pensiero dei 
Greci (Florence, 1934), p. 246n.i: he sees that the expression can only mean that of each existent 
one part deve distare dell’ altra. 

21 Strictly construed, the grammar of / would yield “If [P], then [Q and R]." But since Zeno 
would justify [R] by [Q], the logical sequence has to be as above. 


in Fränkel, 195 and 
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[Q] Every existent has size. 
[R] Given any existent, a, there will be two existents, b and c, which are 
nonoverlapping parts of a. 
. If [Q], then also [S]: 
[S] Given c, there will be two existents, d and e, nonoverlapping parts of c. 
3. If [R] and [S], then [T]: 
[T] The series a, c, e, g, . . . Whose every term is related to its predecessor as 
c to a, has no last term. 
4. If [P] (and 222,22 then [U] and [not-U]: 
[U] The size of a is null. 
[not-U] The size of a is infinite. 


Commentary 


There have been two broadly different constructions? of the reasoning in / to 
3, pursuing alternative interpretations of apechein at 1, prouchontos and pro- 
exei at 2. One of them goes back to Zeller?* and has enjoyed the [123] support 


of excellent scholars, notably Fránkel,?5 who translates apechein “to be at a 
distance from" and takes the sense to be that two parts, front and back, are 


separated by an intervening core. In that case my [R] would have to be rewrit- 
len as 


IR'] Given any existent, a, there will be three existents, b, m, and c, which are non- 
overlapping parts of a, and such that b is separated from c by m. 


The reason for the question marks, if not already obvious, will soon become so. 
: ce Albertelli, Gli Eleati, p. 207, for the main pre-1939 references. 
= History of Greek Philosophy. pp. 616-17. 
n. ‘Pp {se Frinkel’s construction is different from Zeller's in so many ways (beginning with 
= i paid that it may be misleading to think of it as a version of Zeller's theory. It is that 
"as spect of assuming that Zeno operates with two terms separated by a third at each step of 
gument, rather than with just two contiguous terms. 
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Similarly my [S] would have to be rewritten as 


[S] Given c, there will be three existents, d, n, and e, nonoverlapping parts of c, 
such that d is separated from e by zt. 


My [T], on the other hand, would be unaffected: this, no more and no less, 
would be inferred from [R'] and [S'], as from [R] and [S]. This is my main 
objection to Frünkel's interpretation: Why should Zeno use more elaborate 
machinery to get his [T] when a simpler one would suffice? As for the word- 
ing, it is (at the least) compatible with the more economical construction, in 
that it refers to two parts at the first division, with no allusion to an intervening 
third26 at / or thereafter: 2 (and, by implication, 3) refers only to the “project- 
ing" part; and proechein, in its standard sense, "project, jut out from," is 
normally said of contiguous parts, one of which is thought of as sticking out 
from or extending beyond the other;?? the same sense is possible, though not 
standard, for apechein, whose meaning in / must in any case be the same as 
that of prouchontos at 2.?5 

Now we can see how the argument goes. That [P] implies [Q] is a carryover 
from B2. That [Q] implies [R] takes us back to [M3] and [Z3] in Section (1) 
above. One may conjecture that the reasoning would bi f something has 
bulk, it must be spread out in space, so you can [124] distinguish in it a "here" 
from a "there"; having such contiguous, noncoincident and nonoverlapping 
parts or regions, Zeno might have explained, is part of what we mean by 
having size. The nination of any two such parts in any existent I shall 
refer to as a “division,” though no such word appears in Zeno's text?? or even. 
in my analytic paraphrase. It will be simply a convenient name for the process 
by which we get the two parts, b and c, at 1; d and e at 2; or any subsequent 
two thereafter? That no physical cut or fission is intended here is quite ob- 
vious, and none would have been warranted anyhow, without further assump- 
tions, since no property of existents except their size is specified at [Q]. Thus 
the problem, insoluble for the engineer, of pursuing the division past the 
smallest particle he can split with his present tools, does not arise. That no 


26 Or to "front" and "back" parts, assumed in Frünkel's interpretation. A projection need not be 
toward the front. 

27 Zeno's use of the term in this fragment is most probably due to his thinking of the first term 
in each division as being much larger than its twin. If P is much larger than c, it would be natural 
to think of b as the base and of c as a "projection" from it, I have ignored this point in the 
accompanying diagram, using the more convenient 1/1 ratio as the principium divisionis. 

28 That which is said to apechei at / is termed the prouchontos at 2. (And cf. apechousin in 
Arist., De part. an., 655a31-32.) 

2° Though scarcely foreign to Eleatic thought or vocabulary. Cf. diaireton at Parmenides 
B8.22, diéirétai at Melissus B10. 

30 [t is thus evident that the series of divisions, D,, Ds, Ds, . . . , matches term for term the 
series of “projecting” parts, c. e, g. . . - Each is denumerably infinite, and, having a first term, 
can have no last. 
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part reached by such division will be the last follows by reiteration of the 
reasoning which warrants [R] and [S], or even analytically from [R] alone: a 
supposed last term in the a, c, e, g, . . . series would have to be an existent 
(since only existents are members of the series) yet not have the two parts 
prescribed by [R] for any existent. 


IV. THE DEDUCTION OF NULLITY OF SIZE 


How get past [T] to the dilemma in the conclusion? The answer must have 
seemed obvious to Zeno, since he gives not a word to justify, or even outline, 
the transit.?! But what would he have said, if pressed for an explanation? Let 
us start with the first part of the contradiction which, he thinks, he has proved 
to follow from the refutand: “Thus if [P] there are many, then [U] they must 
be . . . so small as not to have size." Is [U] supposed to follow from the 
preceding argument in B1? Or is it meant as the consequence of something or 
other before B1? Here are two possible justifications of [U]: jJ" and “jH”, let 
us call them. Offhand, the first might seem the better bet, for one would 
ordinarily expect [U] to be the direct upshot of the close-packed argument 
which immediately precedes it. It has been so taken by some authorities 
How then would the derivation go? Let T. L. Heath speak for this view:?? To 
prove that, if there are many, each will be so small as to have no size, Heath 
explains: 


Zeno relied on the infinite divisibility of bodies as evident; assuming this, he easily 
proved that division will continually give smaller and smaller parts, there will be no 
limit to their diminution, and [i] if there is a final element, it must be absolutely 
nothing. Consequently, [ii] to add any number of these nil-elements . . . to one 
another, even in infinite number, will give norhing as the total. [125] 


Had Zeno followed this line of reasoning, he would have blundered, as can be 


easily shown: Heath's [i] will do only as a hypothetical whose antecedent 


?! A gap in our text is, of course, possible at this point, but there is no good reason to suppose 
it. That there was none in Simplicius’ source is as good as certain, for, to my knowledge, he never 
Presents a broken citation as though it were unbroken in any of his dozens of quotations from the 
Pre-Socratics. And it is hard to see how the break could have been made by an earlier copyist or 


Sun why should anyone want to give the argument through [T] and then skip the links to the 
conclusion? 


fee A P. Tannery, Pour l'histoire de la science hellène (Paris, 1887), pp. 2 

Heath, History of Greek Mathematics 1 (Oxford, 1921), p. 275; Lee, p. 30. 1 

construction as the most plausible one. For Tannery's, cf. n. 34, below. Lee's 

Ould, in effect, make [not-U] a necessary premise for the deduction of [U]. 

Nes x% This is not Heath at his best. He seems to be unaware of the contradiction in the 

v be be ipeo Zeno. I suspect he was misled by Tannery (oc. cit.) to whom he does not 
+ but whose very wording he echoes. 


-55; T. L. 
Heath's 
ingenious, but 
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must be false for Zeno, since it is contrary to [T] above, and also because of 
the consequent of [i] is false, being contrary to [Q] above. As for Heath's [ii], 
it would be similarly unobjectionable if taken only as a hypothetical, sc. “if 
there were final members of zero magnitude, the aggregate magnitude of an 
infinity of them would indeed be zero." But what would this do to establish 
the demonstrand (our [U]), that the magnitude of each of the many existents is 
zero? Nothing. To derive this from Heath's [i] and [ii], Zeno would have to 
assert the antecedent of [i]; and this he could oniy do by contradicting, as has 
just been shown, two things he has previously asserted in B1.34 

But what would this prove? Unless we are prepared to settle matters of 
historical fact by issuing unlimited credit to our philosophical heroes, we 
cannot regard the blunder in j/ as a sufficient reason for thinking it could not 
have been Zeno’s. We can, however, concede that if he did make such a 
mistake, it would not have been so arbitrary as it appears in Heath’s recon- 
struction; he would not, we may assume, pursue a line of argument providing 
two good grounds precluding the existence of final elements of null magni- 
tude, and then turn right around and for no reason at all assert their existence. 
Could there have been any such reason? To see that there could have been, we 
may turn to an argument in Simplicius of uncertain authorship, not included in 
DK but listed as a Zeno fragment by Lee and defended by him as genuine,?5 
Since Simplicius gets it from Porphyry, 1 shall call it "the Porphyry text." 
Here is a fairly literal translation," with reference marks interspersed: 


Parmenides had another argument which was thought to prove by means of dichot- 
omy that being is only one, and that it is without parts and indivisible. 

[A] For, he says, divisible, let it have been cut in two, then each part in two. 
This is being done continually, then clearly, he 


[1] either there will be left certain final, smallest, atomic magnitudes, infinite in 
number, and the whole will then consist of smallest magnitudes, infinite in number; 
[2] or else it will vanish and be dissolved into nothing and will then consist of 


nothing. 


These conclusions are absurd. Hence it cannot be divided, but will remain one. 


4 Tunnery's construction (Joc. cit.) leaves Zeno free from this fallacy, but only by shifting on 
Zeno's “adversary” the burden of asserting that there are final elements. But if that is the way the 
“adversary” is going to behave, how did he get past our [T], or even to it: was he so careless as to 
agree to [R]? 

35 The second in his Zeno fragments. For the defense, see his commentary. Albertelli (Gli 
Eleati, p. 185) cites it along with Philoponus 80. 23ff. (= Lee 3) as examples of “fanciful and 
partly arbitrary reconstructions of Zenonian reasoning” by later writers. 

36 Partly indebted to Lee's. 

37 In Lee the words ximerra tov weody Exéetegov diza, xal xoórov el yrvonévov, 
diASV mouv are omitted without explanation. 
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[B] Further, since it is all alike throughout, if it is divisible, it will be divisible 
throughout (pantéi)** alike, not just here but not there (ty pév,tň òè oŭ). It will 
be clear that, once again, nothing will [126] remain, but it will vanish, and, if it is to 
have components, it will consist of nothing. For if any part of it is left over, it has 
not yet been divided throughout. From all this, he says, it is evident that being will 
be indivisible, without parts, and one. 


Conspicuously absent from this argument is any mention of infinite di- 
visibility. But that the assumption is made at [A2] and [B] is certain.4° For 
since [A] is the case in which the division is finally stopped by "atomic magni- 
tudes,” [A2] must be the remaining alternative: no atomic magnitudes,” hence 
infinite divisibility. The same, a fortiori, at [B], for this takes up where [A2] 
leaves off, adding nothing except the stipulation that being is "divisible 
throughout," thereby closing off the [A1] possibility left open before. How 
then does the writer get to the conclusions of [A2] and [B]? His key moves are 
the opening ones: "let it have been dichotomized” at [A]; “let it have been 
divided throughout" at [B]. In other words: suppose that the operations which 
are said to be possible in the hypotheses (“divisible”; “divisible throughout") 
have been carried through to a-finish, or completed. The conclusion which 
interests us then appears as a necessary condition of this completion: so long 
as any part of being is left undivided, the division of being has not been 
completed: it can have been completed only when being has wholly "van- 
ished.” But what makes the writer so sure that his key moves are authorized? 
‘To put in the most blatant form the assumption he is making, let us have him. 
reply: 


Suppose the hypothesis had been instead, "x is mechanically divisible." I would 
then be obviously authorized to assume that it is logically possible to carry out 
completely the mechanical division of x. By the same token, from “x is infinitely 
divisible,” 1 am entitled to infer that, on this hypothesis, the completion of the 
infinite division of x is logically possible. 


What is being assumed here is that the /ogical (no less than the grammatical) 
relation of “infinitely” to “divisible” is parallel to that which ordinary adverbs 
i "mechanically," “smoothly,” “cheaply,” etc., might bear to “divisible.” 
The assumption is, of course, mistaken, for it leads to a contradiction: Since 


?* Pantéi also in Aristotle, De gen. et cor. 1. 2, 316a16ff, and 32528, and only in these two 
passages in Aristotle with this meaning, to my knowledge. À 

ms lèi men, té de in Arist., De gen. et cor. 1. 8, 325a10 as the contradictory to pantéi. 
ia {AN so, for nothing Iess than an infinite number of divisions is required o produce an 
infinite number of these atoms from a single original thing; but hat "ial" terms do result would 

O entail that the series of divisions is nor infinite. This is a muddle, the worst I have encoun- 
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"infinitely" = "endlessly"*! and “completion” = "ending, "?? it follows that 
"the completion of the infinite division of x is logically possible" — "the 
ending of the endless division of x is logically possible." But this brings into 
the open the contradiction that remains concealed even when the assumption 
is put in the ultra-explicit form of the imaginary argument above, for even 
there it is far from obvious that the relation of "completion" to [127] "infi- 
nitely” is the same as that of "ending" to “endlessly.” How much more plausi- 
ble the whole argument would be when this assumption itself is masked by 
excluding "infinitely" from a place in the explicit premises, as the whole argu- 
ment of the Porphyry text succeeds in doing. The extent of its plau ty we 
may judge from the fact that the core of [B] is reproduced point for point in an 
argument which Aristotle cites*? as the very one which was "believed to ne- 
cessitate atomic magnitudes”;*4 and Aristotle talks*5 as though it was so be- 
lieved by Democritus. Zeno too then could have subscribed to the same rea- 
soning; and having reached by this route the conclusion that infinite 
divisibility entails dissolution into final elements of null magnitude, he could 
have carried the results over into BI and could then easily have taken jf, 
contradiction and all, in his stride. All this, if the argument in the Porphyry 
text is really his. But is it? 

Citing it from Porphyry, where, as we saw, it is ascribed to Parmenides, 
Simplicius remarks: "It is worth considering whether this argument is really 


nse which has nothing to do with temporal endlessness but is simply the logical 
endlessness of a series of divisions (n. 30, above) which can have no last term, since it is infinite, 
denumerable, and has a first. 

42 In the same sense, i.e., reaching the final terms of the series of terms produced by the series 
of divisions. [A1] speaks openly of “final” terms; [A2] and [B] imply the same thing, since their 
“nothings” are not regarded as existing outside the series (in which case their existence would be 
logically harmless) but as members of the series, hence necessarily its last members. 

43 De gen. et cor., 1. 2, 316a15 n. 38, above. The main difference is "body" here in 
place of "being" in the Prophyry text, and a far more verbose and explicit argument, whose goal 
is to establish pluralistic atomism, not (as in Porphyry) Eleatic monism. But the structure of the 
two arguments is the same. This one runs: if a body is “divisible throughout," its complete 
division is logically possible but cannot be complete so long as any part remains undivided; 
hence, when the division has been completed, the body will have been dissolved into extension- 
less points or bare “nothings” (316228). For a better comprehension of this argument, the sense of 
the difficult line 316820 should be taken to be just that indicated at n. 38, above: bisect (divide 
kata to meson) similarly (hdsautos: a to get b and c; then b and c to get d and e, and fand g, respec- 
tively; and so forth) and completely (kai holds de, i.e., until no part is left undivided; Joachim's 
rendering [the Oxford translation, followed also in the Loeb] "by any other method,” is very 
strained and in any case unnecessary, since a simple translation makes good sense). 

44 De gen, et cor., L 2, 316035. 

55 Without actually saying so. Cf. De gen. et cor. 16a14; cf. H. Cherniss, Aristotle's 
Criti n of Presocratic Philosophy (Baltimore, 1935), p. 113, but note also the striking sim- 
ilarities with De gen. et cor. 325a8-10, noticed at nn. 38 and 39, above, and further that the 
inference from infinite divisibility to the dissolution of existents into nonexistents is endorsed by 
Epicurus, Ep. ad Hdt. ind seems to be echoed also by Lucretius, 1. 746-56. 
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Parmenides", and not, as Alexander thinks, Zeno's" (140.23). For opposing 
the Parmenidean authorship, Simplicius gives an excellent reason: "No such 
argument figures among the Parmenidean [texts]."49 But when suggesting its 
derivation from Zeno, all he can offer in support is "that most of our informa- 
tion refers the puzzles from dichotomy to Zeno."^? This is meager evidence 
indeed: the cited statement is consistent with the existence of several original 
"arguments from dichotomy" by early writers other than Zeno, and for any 
number of later pastiches. Did Alexander then have a better reason? Not 
likely. else Simplicius would have mentioned it to strengthen his case. And 
there is internal evidence against its ascription to Zeno: (/) it argues construc- 
tively for the Eleatic thesis that Being is one and indivisible, after the manner 
of Parmenides and Melissus, not destructively against the non-Eleatic thesis 
that "there are many,” which is the only thing Zeno did when arguing on 
plurality according to both our primary?* and secondary?? evidence; (2) the 
form of the arguments is quite different from that of Zeno's extant arguments 
against plurality, both of which fall very self-consciously into the “If P, then C 
and not-C” pattern, the predicates in C and not-C being carefully phrased to 
heighten the felt contrast: so small as to be null and so large as to be infinite at 
B1: finite (in number) and infinite (in number) at B3. In the Porphyry text this 
pattern is altogether absent at [B], while [A] offers alternatives at [1] and [2] 
("either . . . or . . .”), not a conjunction ("both . . . and . . ."), and makes 
no effort to exploit the contrast by finding at [2] pat antitheses to [128] the 
predicates at [1]. With the materials of [A], Zeno would surely have produced 
a razor-sharp "C and not-C" conclusion from the hypothesis, or even a couple 
of them: finite in size and null in size; infinite in number and null in number. 
Nor would it have been like him to bluster at [1], saying its conclusion is 
"absurd," instead of parading its absurdity. What is it, anyhow? None is now 
visible to the naked eye. 

So the case against the ascription of the Porphyry text to Zeno is strong, 
while that for it could hardly be weaker.59 But this text has at least shown us 


For "texts," not "traditions" (so Lee, p. 22), to be supplied after tois parmenideiois, cf. 
Simplicius 116.6 and 19, also 144. 

* Lee (p. 31) thinks "Simplicius clinches his argument [for the Zenonian authorship of the 
Porphyry text] by quoting this argument [B3] from Zeno's own book as being sufficiently similar 
to the argument in question [that of the Porphyry text] to justify him attributing it to Zeno." But 
the subject of pheretai at 140.27 is the same as that of apomnémoneuetai just before, which can 
only be the ek tës dichotomias aporia, not the Porphyry text as such. 

* BI, B3 

^" Plato, Parm., 127e ff.; Simplicius 139.5ff., 141.10. 

© Its authorship must remain unknown, though we may surely list Melissus as an important 
source for [B]. He too argued formally for the same demonstrandum (cf. his B9 and B10), and 
made explicit use (at his B7) of the Parmenidean premise that bein; * from which the 
key proposition is derived at the start of [B] that being must be “divisible throughout" and not 
just here, but not there": both of these expressions occur, as we have seen (nn. 38 and 39, above) 
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the only plausible route by which Zeno too would have inferred final elements 
of null magnitude from infinite divisibility, if he had ever done so: by way of 
the assumption that “is infinitely divisible” entails “Its complete division is 
logically possible." Let us then scan his other fragments to see if he shows any 
tendency to take this path in any of them. He certainly does not in the Race- 
Course and Achilles, both of which proceed on precisely the opposite assump- 
tion: that their respective series, being infinite, cannor be traversed. Nor does 
he in B3: the number of existents, Zeno argues here, must be infinite "because 
there are always other (existents) between any (given) existents, and again 
others between these.” Here too the argument would have been ruined if Zeno 
thought that this infinite process could be completed. So far, then, as we can 
judge from his other work, Zeno did not make the assumption that would have 
led to [U] via jl. 

We could, therefore, rule against j/ by merely availing ourselves of a princi- 
ple of exegesis analogous to the "innocent if not proved guilty" rule of the 
common law: given two constructions of a text, both of them equally consis- 
tent with the evidence, prefer the one more favorable to the author's intel- 
ligence. Such j// would certainly be: it would suppose Zeno to be inferring 
that a is "so small as to have no magnitude" from the conclusion of S1 that a 
has no magnitude. The inference is harmless to the point of triviality, and 
Frünkel's suspicion of “precarious” logic here— "Smallness, i.e., little mag- 
nitude, can hardly be ascribed to a thing which actually possesses none" 
("Zeno of Elea's Attacks," p. 200)—seems unfounded: one could indeed ob- 
ject to an inference like "a has no size, therefore it has a very small size," 
since "very small size" does suggest some finite size, all the more so in the 
context of B1, where “some size" at / and "size" at 2 are used to mean a finite 
size. But I can see no good reason to object to “a has no size, therefore a is so 
small as to have no size," for "no size" in the consequent quite clearly pre- 
cludes the reservation of a finite size. So logically j// is as impeccable*! as jl 
was disreputable and has a sterling claim to the benefit of the doubt. What is 
more, it has some slight [129] positive evidence in its favor: Simplicius writes 
as though he believed j//. With both [U] and [not-U] clearly before him—he 
starts off by citing it at 139. 8-9— he refers to BI (by citation, 141.1ff.) only 
as providing proof of [not-U], infinity of size;?? and since he does not tell us 


at De gen. et cor. I. 8, 325a3-13, which seems to be principally a report of Mel 
(the initial argument, "no motion, if no vacuum,” is properly his [B7 (7—10)], and the next one, 
"no plurality if no vacuum" is most likely to be his, since he is the only Eleatic known to have 
used the nonexistence of a vacuum as an explicit dialectical premise). 

5! There might still be the objection that "so small as to have no size" is linguistically idio- 
syneratic, But Zeno does want a special effect here: to make the contrast with "so large as to be 
infinite" at [not-U] as loud as possible. Is it too loud? Not for his purpose; he wants to startle. 

52 The strength of this link in the argument would be doubled by Frinkel’s (p. 17) brilliant 
emendation of apeiron for apeirón of the MSS. at Simplicius 139. 15. For then Simplicius’ 
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how [U] is proved, but does refer (by paraphrase, 139.18—19) to the proof of 
nullity of size at S1, it seems reasonable to assume that he thinks this was the 
proof of the first horn. To be sure, it remains possible that he misunderstood 
Zeno’s argument. But had he done so, it is more likely that he would have 
misunderstood it in the direction of jI (since, as we have seen, he is willing to 
credit Zeno with the text from Porphyry, and hence to believe that Zeno did 
deduce null size from infinite divisibility). And since his knowledge of the 
text was better than ours, his apparent interpretation of it in the direction of j/7 
may be allowed to decide in its favor. 


V. THE DEDUCTION OF INFINITY OF SIZE 


Having exonerated Zeno from a fallacy in the deduction of [U], it would be 
ant if we could render him the same service in the deduction of [not-U]. 
unfortunately is out of the question. That a is “so large as to be infinite” 
could have been derived, so far as I can see, from nothing but the immediately 
preceding argument, and only by intercalating the certainly false premise that 
the sum of every infinite set whose every member has finite size must be 
infinitely large.5* Only one proposal to save Zeno from this error 
worth discussing: Frünkel's, to the effect that apeira could mean here " 
terminate" no less than "infinite," and Zeno was exploiting the double en- 
tendre to make “the conclusion sound far stronger than it really is" (p. 197). 
But I find this third allegation of slippery logic no stronger than the ones I 
rejected above. This one can be disposed of on purely linguistic grounds: we 
do not know of a single case in which apeiron means "indeterminate in respect 
of size (or, of number.)" When it does mean "indeterminate," as in a fragment 
of Philolaus (B11) or in Plato's Philebus (23c9ff.), it expresses simply lack of 
form or definiteness in general. Neither in these cases, nor in any other classi- 
cal text known to me,54 is apeiron used as modifier of size or number to mean 
"large or small or medium, we don't (or, can't) know which." What we do 
find is, in poetic or popular usage, apeiron for "indeterminately large,” i.e., 
"vast, enormous."55 And this, of course, would not save Frünkel's thesi: 
even if we supposed it (as Fränkel does not) to be the meaning of apeira here, 


le: 


epitome at BI at 139.17-18 would be attached directly to [not-U], instead of merely, as on the 
present reading to [Q]. But I am not sure the emendation is correct: the style of apeiron etc. seems 
4 little too spry for Simplicius. 

?* Also, of course, the unobjectionable premise that the magnitude of a equals the sum of the 
Series b +d + fh (cf. the diagram at III, above). 

* Fränkel (loc. cit., n. 52) also refers to Aristotle's use of apeiron at Phys. W. 6, to refer to a 
convergent series, But here apeiron is predicated of the series (not of its sum, as it would have to 
be in our fragment) and does mean “infinite.” 

55 Good example in LSJ s.v. B.1. 
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it would convey an inference as fallacious as if it did mean "infinite": to infer 
that the sum [130] of the b + d + f + . . . series is enormously large would 
be as bad a mistake (indeed, a worse, more whimsical, one) as to infer that it 
is infinitely large. 

There is then no escaping the sense of "infinite" for apeira, and we must, 
therefore, reconcile ourselves to the thought that our clever Zeno here walked 
into a booby trap. How are we to explain the mishap? The simplest explana- 
tion would be that it was due simply to his ignorance of the arithmetical 
theorem (whose first preserved statement is in Aristotle),6 that the sum of a 
series will not exhaust a finite quantity, no matter how far the series may be 
extended, if its terms decrease in constant ratio.57 I do not find this a convinc- 
ing explanation. Zeno's arithmetic, properly used, would surely have taught 
him all he needed to know in order to explode his fallacy by this method. 
Thus, if he made 3/4 the ratio of division, he could have seen that when the 
series had just two terms, b and d, the sum would be 3a/4 + 3a/16 = 15a/16; 
when it had three terms, 5, d, and f, the sum would be 63a/64; and that the 
same thing would happen no matter how many terms he put into his series, 
the sum being always less than a, since the last term added would never be the 
whole of the difference between a and the sum of the preceding terms but 
always 1/2 of that difference. Naturally, there is no means of proving, and no 
particular reason for assuming, that Zeno did any such figuring. Let us sup- 
pose him averse to such calculations or even incapable of them. He could still 
have satisfied himself on the essential point by simply reasoning as follows: 
“Since all the magnitudes included in the series are nonoverlapping parts of a, 
their sum will always fall short of the magnitude of a by just that part of a 
which remains as yet unincluded in the series some part always must, 
since the series is infinite.” There is nothing especially recondite about this 
reasoning, and the gist of it would be intuitively apparent in the simplest of 
diagrams, such as the one at Section III, above: if Zeno used a two- 
dimensional figure to represent a, and moved in division from left to right, it 
would be perfectly clear that his procedure would never allow him to get past 
the right-hand extremity of a, or, indeed, to ever get to a. 

Conversely, we would do well to remind ourselves that knowledge of the 
Aristotelian theorem did not offer sufficient protection against Zeno’s fallacy. 
Thus Simplicius, who expounds Aristotle’s formula quite intelligently in com- 
menting on Physics 206b3, solemnly asserts in other contexts that “that 
[whole] which consists of infinitely many magnitudes would have infinite 


56 Phys.3. 6, 206b7-9. For the best translation and explanation, see T. L. Heath, Mathematics 
in Aristotle (Oxford, 1949), p. 106. 

57 There is, of course, nothing in the premises of Zeno's argument to require (a) that the b + 
de f... series decrease in constant ratio, or (b) that the assumed magnitude of a be finite. 
But both (a) and (b) are. 'ent with the premises, so that if their addition sufficed to defeat the 
conclusion (as it does), the dialectical force of the whole argument would be ruined. 


nsi 
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magnitude. "55 Or, to keep closer to the classical era, we have the same idea in 
Epicurus: [131] 
Neither must we allow that [bodies] of finite size may decrease ad infinitum. For 
once one says that there are an infinite number of bodies, of no matter what size, in 
a given thing, it becomes impossible to understand how the size of the latter could 
still be finite. For [each of] the infinitely many bodies has some size; no matter what 
may be this size, their [aggregate] size would then be infinite.‘ 


There must have been some tacit assumption which would have made it seem 
obviously true that any collection of an infinite number of sizeable parts 
would have to be infinitely large: so very obviously, that even someone who 
knew all about Aristotle’s theorem (as Simplicius certainly did, and some of 
Epicurus’ associates almost as certainly)® would not think of applying it to 
the present case, but infer forthwith infinity of size for the container from 
infinity of number of the parts contained. I cannot imagine what this could be 
except that the collection had a smallest member. This would be quite suffi- 
cient to make the conclusion seem a matter of course: given an infinity of 
nonoverlapping parts the least of which has some finite magnitude, it would 
be obvious that the aggregate magnitude would be infinite. “But would not 
this contradict [T] above?" Certainly, since "smallest" entails "last." But the 
contradiction need not have been apparent even if carried to the closest prox- 
imity with [T]. It could even be imported into the explication of [T] and still 
not strike the eye, as, e.g., in "all the members of this series, down to the very 
smallest, must have some finite size." And if the italicized phrase aroused 


misgivings, they could be suppressed with "the members of the series are 
arranged in order of decreasing size, so there must be a part smaller than any 


part,^! and this could only be the smallest." The plausibility of this assump- 
lion seems to me very great. It expresses the tendency to extrapolate from 
what remains true of the series so long as it has a finite number of terms to 
what would be the case if all its terms were present in it. Zeno's best hope of 
checking this tendency lay in making the assumption as explicit as possible. 
Had he actually said, “The series b + d + e + . . . must have a last member," 
his chances of noticing the contradiction with [T] would have immeasurably 


® Phys. 142.14; cf. also 168, 34-169.1, 459. 23-24, 460.2-4, 462. 3-5; De caelo 608.15. 
From ibid, 459,25~26 it would appear that Eudemus held the same view. Eudemus, needless to 
say, is a competent historian of mathematics, and so perhaps is Simplicius himself (cf. pp. 60 to 
69 of his Physics) 

* Ep. ad Hdi., 56-57. For some comment, see my "Minimal Parts in Epicurus," ISIS 56 
(1965): 121-47, at p. 141 and notes (**2.307-8 and nn.). 

© Cf. the paper cited in the preceding note, p. 127 and nn. (**2.291— 

^ Which would even be true if taken to mean, "given any part, there is always 
spite of verbal appearances, the two statements would be contraries. Cf. Bertrand Russell, Our 
Knowledge of the External World, rev. ed. (London, 1926), pp. 141-42. 
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improved. He threw this chance away when he treated the inference as some- 
thing much too obvious to deserve a place in his text. 

Lacking support in textual evidence, the suggestion I have made is merely 
a hypothesis as to why Zeno made the fallacy in the deduction of [not-U]. But 
that he did make the fallacy is no hypothesis. It is as much of a certainty as 
any we can hope to reach in such matters. Since there is no trace of a similar 
error before Zeno's time, he must be [132] reckoned the inventor of this fal- 
lacy. And since his arguments had a considerable currency, he must also be 
reckoned its most important propagator. It may thus have been his influence 
that reached down to the end of the fourth century to provide Epicurus with a 
bad reason for atomism.5? It was certainly at work in the middle of that cen- 
tury, for Zeno is mentioned as the source of arguments which led Xenocrates 
to that metaphysical and mathematical oddity, the doctrine of in ble 
lines. It is a reasonable presumption, though of this we have no direct evi- 
dence, that he also exercised some influence on the founder of the atomic 
hypothesis, his contemporary, Leucippus.°° 

But on another of his great contemporaries, Anaxagoras, Zeno's arguments 
fell flat. Anaxagoras’ knowledge of Zeno's book may now be more than a 
general presumption, for some close echoes of Zenonian diction have been 
recently noticed in two of his fragments.^^ Acquainted with Zeno's argu- 
ments, yet making infinite divisibility a cardinal principle of his physics, An- 
axagoras must have certainly rejected Zeno's fallacious inference from it in 
B1. This is perfectly plain from the very form in which he states his adherence 
to the principle of infinite divisibility:^? 


62 But cf. n, 68, below. 

63 | suspect that the equally fallacious argument at Lucr. 1. 615-22 also comes from Zeno: its 
affinity to his B3 is obvious, and it can be recast into the same, "If P, then C and not-C” form—If 
any part, a, of the universe, u, is infinitely divisible, then the number of parts in a and w is equal 
(since infinite in both) and unequal (since w has all the parts of a and also all the parts of parts 
other than a), 

4 Ps.-Arist., De lineis insec. 968a 81, 96922611. , 969b16ff. All these references are to the 
Race-Course. But 9683-7 looks like a reference to our BI, though without ascription to Zeno. 
Cf, also Philoponus, Phys, 84. I5ff. The testimony of Alexander apud Simplicius 138. 10ff., and 
of Simplicius himself, 140.13ff. and 142. 16ff, is not so clear. 

^5 Cf. Aristotle, Phys. 1. 3, 187a2-3. 

© J, E. Raven, "The Basis of Anaxagoras’ Cosmology.” CQ 48 (1954): at 126-28. 

© We are fortunate in having these original fragments, for from Simplicius (461.7—9) and from 
De caelo 608.15 one might have gathered that Anaxagoras did make the same fallacy. But note 
that Simplicius does not profess to be paraphrasing at this point but only to be drawing an 
inference (sunnoein) from the foregoing. He assumes that the inference he would draw (sc. that 
everything is infinitely large: n. 58, above) from the premise that everything has an infinite 
number of parts would also be drawn by Anaxagoras. The only thing in Anaxagoras’ fragments 
that might lend color to this imputation is the last sentence of B3. and it is significant that 
Simplicius did not cite it in support of his interpretation. 1 would translate, “In relation to itself 
each thing is both great and small” and would interpret: when we take a thing just by itself, the 
ions "large" or “small” become matters of indifference; a grain of sand is small only by 
‘on, say, to a stone; taken by itself there is no more reason for calling it small than large. 
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B3 For of the small there is no smallest, but always a smaller, for it is impossible 
that what is should not be . . . 
B6 . . . Since the smallest cannot exi: 


In the italicized words Anaxagoras explicitly repudiates that assumption 
which, if I am right, was just the source of Zeno's fallacy.°* 


VI. SOME CONCLUSIONS 
1. Of “Pythagorean” Point-Atoms, No Sign 


It has been held by scholars of the highest eminence, and is still widely be- 
lieved today, that Zeno's polemic was specially directed against a theory, sup- 
posedly held by the Pythagoreans of his time, that the ultimate components of 
the universe had the indivisibility of geometrical points and the extensive 
magnitude of physical bodies.® Elsewhere I have questioned the existence of 
trustworthy evidence that the Pythagoreans entertained any such theory at this 
time.7° Here we may consider Zeno’s side of this supposed polemic. From the 
foregoing analysis of one of his arguments against plurality, what may we 
learn of its target? The refutand of the whole argument is “many exist,” and 
sses to show, if true, would be true of any existents: none have 
size, and all have infinite size. The premises used in the deduction are, in the 
first case, the self-identity and unity of any existent, which no one would have 
[133] denied; in the second, the capacity to increase other things when at- 
tached to them, to decrease them when detached from them, which all non- 
Eleatics would impute to all existents. The scope of the argument then is 
perfectly general: all being, real or supposed, is its theme. Where then are the 
famous point-atoms? There is no mention of them or allusion to them in the 
fragments we have studied, and not once have we found it necessary to bring 
them into the elucidation of the sense of Zeno’s words. 
But Aristotle, in a reference to B2, writes as follows:7! 


‘That Anaxagoras should be so emphatic on this point (note that “no smallest" at B3 is strictly 
unnecessary: the sentence might as well have read simply “of the small there is always a smaller" 
äs the next one does read "and of the large there is always a larger") could mean that he thought 
this was the source of Zeno's fa 

The best statement of the theory is still that of its originator, Paul Tannery (above, n. 32, 
chapter on Zeno). For influential adherents: Burnet, Early Greek Philosophy, 3rd ed., (London, 
1920), pp. 310ff.; Cornford, Plato and Parmenides (London, 1939), pp. 58ff.; H. Cherniss 

(above, n. 45), p. 43 and pp. 155-61. Raven (above, n. 66), p. 126, speaks of this view, with 
Some reason, as now "generally accepted." But contra, e.g., G. Calogero, Studi sull'eleatismo 
(Rome, 1932), pp. 115ff.; N. B. Booth, "Were Zeno's Arguments Directed against the Pythag- 
Oreans?" Phronesis 2 (1957): 95. 

& 7 (Review of J. E. Raven, Pythagoreans and Eleutics) Gnomon, 25 (1953): 31-32 (** 1.182 
4) 


7! Met. 1001b7—19. I have made liberal use of the Oxford translation. 
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Further, (i) if unity itself were indivisible, then, according to Zeno's postulate, it 
would be nothing. (ii) For, he says, that which makes [something else] no larger, 
when added, and no smaller, when subtracted, is not an existent, (iii) evidently 
assuming that being is magnitude. (iv) And, if a magnitude, it must be corporeal, 
for this [has magnitude] in all dimensions,”? while other [magnitudes], do make 
[other things] larger when added in one way but not in another: e.g., a plane [may 
increase a plane] and a line [may increase a line], but (v) a point and a unit [can 
increase anything] in no way whatever. (vi) But though his theory is of a low order, 
and the possibility of an indivisible thing can be justified even to him7?—for such a 
thing [sc. a point] when added would increase the number, though not the size— 
still, how can a magnitude arise from one, or any number, of such [indivisible] 
things? This would be like saying a line could arise from points. 


Now if we did not have the original fragment, we would find it difficult to 
sort out reportage from inference in this whole passage and could then have 
good excuse for invoking Aristotle’s witness for talk of the indivisible point- 
unit in Zeno's argument. Yet even then an attentive reading might have made 
out the difference between (ii), which is clearly credited to Zeno (“he says"),7* 
and everything after it, since already at (iii) Aristotle is telling us what is 
implied?> by the Zenonian doctrine at (ii) without saying that this implication 
was mentioned by Zeno himself; while at (iv) and (v) we are at a still further 
remove from the paraphrase at (ii), for these are only implications of (ii). "6 Yet 
it is just this "instructive passage" which Burnet thinks proves that Zeno's first. 
argument against plurality "refers to points."7 Ross too cites (v) in this pas- 
sage as one item of evidence for the view that "what Zeno is attacking is the 
building up of the world out of points and units”;’ his other item is Sim- 
pli 99. 10, “(vii) But here, as Eudemus says, he [Zeno] refuted the 
One—for he speaks of the point as the One.” But this is unintelligible apart 
from the context, where the “here” refers to the long extract from Eudemus 


7? | am adopting Frünkel's (p. 18) deletion of on at line 11. Without the deletion the sense 
would still be pretty much the same. 

e., even if we were to assume that what Zeno says at (ii) is true. 

74 A perfectly adequate paraphrase of the closing part—[4] at (ID), above—of our B2. The 
substitution of “added/subtracted” for "attached/detached" in the original (cf. n. 15, above) is 
scarcely culpable in this context. 

75 has délonhoti. For other uses of this expression to mark a constructive inference, see Phys. 
1. 4, 189b10, De caelo 1. 10, 279b28. 

76 Similarly at (i) Zeno is not represented as having said that unity, if indivisible, would be 
nothing, or even that what is indivisible would be nothing. "Zeno's axioma” is clearly what Zeno 
assumed, i.e. (ii); cf. Cherniss' excellent paraphrase, (above, n. 45), p. 43 n.165. As for “the- 
ory” at (vi), it refers to (ii) + (iii) + (iv) + (v), i.e.. to what Zeno "says" and what follows from 
it. 


? Early Greek Philosophy, p. 317. 

78 Commentary on the Metaphysics | (Oxford, 1924), p. 246. But Ross does not explain why 
he thinks this is the case. Shortly before (p. 245) he appears to be recognizing that (ii) is all that 
Aristotle ascribes directly to Zeno. 
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that Simplicius (97.11—99.6) has just finished quoting. The [134] relevant 
lines are, “(viii) but the point he [Zeno] assumed was nothing.?? [xi] For he 
held that what does not increase [another thing] when added nor decrease (it) 
when subtracted, is not an existent" (97.15—16). Here it is quite clear that not 
even Eudemus claims to be reporting any statement of Zeno's about the point: 
this Zeno "assumed" (tithénai), he says, i.e., must have thought so, since he 
held (ix). Thus the point-unit, which made its first appearance in our texts in 
Aristotle’s argument at (iv) above, continues to accompany the paraphrase of 
B2, though still without any claim that Zeno said this or anything else about 
the point. It is only at (vii) that this distinction rubs off at last, and the expla- 
nation, “for he speaks of the point as the One,” reads as though Eudemus said 
that Zeno said that the point is “the One.” But since we have the original of 
Eudemus's statement, we can see that not even he said that Zeno said any such 
thing.59 


2. Dialectical Histrionics 


If 1 had to judge Zeno's character on no other evidence than that supplied by 
his performance in this argument against plurality, my verdict would be: (1) 
He is not an impostor, even in play: three distinct imputations of sophistry 
have been examined, and not one of them, I have argued, is sustained by the 
evidence.*! (2) But he is very much of a showman.*? His theatrical taste is 
written all over its design. When he reached the end of B2, he had already 
proved to his satisfaction that, if the many exist, they cannot have size, and 
that they must have size. This of itself, if valid, would be an ample refutation 
of the pluralist thesis; hence everything thereafter would be logically super- 
numerary. But for Zeno this sequel is the climax of the whole argument, 
contriving the far more spectacular contradiction "so small as to have no size, 
50 large as to be infinite." Had he been less intent on getting this melodramatic 


7 Even if méde hen were the correct text here (so Diels; but mêden or méthen in the same 
quotation, Simplicius 139.1), the sense would still be "nothing" (“not even one”), 

* But even if Eudemus were professing to be giving us at (viii) information of what Zeno said, 

ft would be of dubious value, since Eudemus seems to be following not Zeno's text but 

Aristotle's paraphrase: his reference to “point” at (viii) and his shift to prostithemenon, aphai- 


roumenon and use of [ou] tn ontón einai at (ix) reveal his direct dependence on the Aristotelian 
Passage 


the 


E: ‘re. that of the fragments. As for the secondary evidence, the best of it, Plato's, is ambig- 
Eom Parm. 128a-b Plato puts the gravity of Zeno's argument on a level with that of Parme- 
as himself at Phaedr. 261d f. he associates Zeno with the orator who makes the same things 
Ceu quos appearances, and thus seems to think of him as an artificer of deception, whence 
SOR { "lato and Parmenides, pp. 67-68) infers that "Plato seems to have thought of him as a 
nd rd But note that Plato does not impute to Zeno intentional deception or deliberately 
o PUistical arguments, and that in calling him the "Eleatic Palemedes" Plato associates him with 

entors (cf. Rep. 522d, Laws 6774), not charlatans. The reference to Zeno as a professional 
Sophist (taking fees) is only in / Alc. (1193). 

"* Here 1 meet Fränkel (pp. 193, 206) halfway. 
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finale, he would have been spared the local gaffe by which he got it. The 
mistake was avoidable, since Anaxagoras avoided it without benefit of any 
intervening improvement in logical or mathematical apparatus. 


3. Advance in Logical Technique 


But Zeno's argument, for all its faults, marks a great advance in philosophical 
argumentation, as one can see by comparing it with the only important pre- 
vious venture in this medium, Parmenides. One part of Zeno's argument, the 
first six lines of B1, is a brilliant piece of logical exposition, incomparably 
more precise, rigorous, and economical than any surviving fragment of earlier 
philosophical prose. The architectonics [135] of the whole argument are also 
impressive. Three distinct inferential sequences are joined to form a unified 
argument, exhibiting, probably for the first time in a philosophical context, 
the reductio in its most powerful form, “If P, then C and not-C. [Therefore, 
not-P ]. "53 


4. A Substantive Contribution 


But Zeno reveals more than technical talent in this argument. In its opening 
part he throws out an idea new to Western philosophy: the incorporeality of 
Being.*4 It is easy to miss its significance,*5 since he exploits it only for 
dialectical purposes. How great is its value will be apparent if one notes that 
in this area the vision of the great Parmenides remained blurred and indistinct; 
and that without this needed clarification the whole of that great metaphysical 
construction hovers uncertainly on the edge of confusion.*e 


8 The reductio is, of course, also Parmenides’ standby; but he does not cast his arguments in 
the form which would exhibit the fatal consequences of the refutand as a pair of contradictory 
propositions. 

ža On the above reconstruction of SI, "no existent has size" would be true for Zeno, since it 
follows from [Z1], [Z3], and [Z4], not one of which he would have reason to doubt. This conclu- 
sion gets some added support from the fact that it would preserve consistency with the pattern of 
argumentation suggested at Phaedr. 26147-8, which may be expanded and rephrased in the light 
of Parm. 127e1-2 as, “If there are many, then each would be both homogeneous and hetero- 
geneous, both one and many, both at rest and in motion." It will be noticed that the first term in 
teach of the contradictory pairs “homogeneous” (omoia; cf. Parm. B8.22 and Mel. B7.1), “one,” 
“at rest" — would be a true predicate of Eleatic Being. So would the first term of the correspond- 
ing pair—"no size and infinite size"—in the present argument. 

** | too have missed this prior to the present study: I ascribed the innovation to Melissus 
[(Review of J. E. Raven, Pythagoreans and Eleatics) Gnomon, 25 (1953): 34-35 (**1.186- 
87)]. Since Zeno’s book was written in his youth (Parm. 128d), itis reasonable to assume that it 
preceded any writings by Melissus. 


y of Being is entailed by 


*^ | cannot attempt to defend here my view that the incorporealit 
Parmenidean doctrine but is not asserted by Parmenides, probably because he himself did not 


clearly see the entailment. 


13 


ZENO OF ELEA 


N THE PARMENIDES (127a-128e), Plato represents Zeno as being 

"close to forty" when Parmenides was 65 and when Socrates (born 469 

B.C.) was a young man. Since there is no reason to think these relative 
dates are distorted by dramatic license or that Plato was misinformed, and 
since our other chronological data come from much later sources and are 
inconsistent among themselves, we have no choice but to assume that, as 
Plato implies, Zeno was born around 490 B.c. Since he wrote his book as “a 
young man" (Parm. 128d), it is likely that he produced his paradoxes in the 
sixties, quite possibly in the early sixties, of the fifth century B.c. Plato speaks 
of only one book (and so does Simplicius, Phys. 139, 5). The attribution to 
him of more than one book by a late source (Suidas; in DK 29A2) appears to 
be baseless. Of other facts concerning him, we can be certain only that he was 
‘itizen of Elea, a familiar of Parmenides, and an adherent of his system 
defending it against those who ridiculed it (Plato, Parm. 128c, d). : 


ARGUMENTS AGAINST PLURALITY 


Wes were many arguments against plurality (forty, according to Proclus; in 
DK 29A15). Two of them contain most of what survives in Zeno's original 
wording (Frs. 1, 2, and 3; in DK, 29 B1, 2, 3) and therefore merit the most 
careful study. 

First argument. In the first argument against plurality, Zeno undertook to 
Prove that “if [P| there are many [existents],” they must be both [Q] “so small 
EE have no size" and [A] “so large as to be infinite” (Simplicius, Phys. 141, 

» His argument had three sections: the proof of [Q], the transition to the 
proof of [R], and the proof of [R]. 
fice te of [Q]. The proof of [Q] has been lost. But Simplicius, who must 
ave had its text before him (he proceeds to quote Frs. 1, 2, and 3), reports 


From Paul E 

& dap rd ed., The Encyclopedia of Philosophy (New York: Macmillan, 1967), vol. 

m, 1D. 369-79. Used by permission. Two errors in this article noted in "Zeno's Rave Course,” 

EPA É ed e p. 220 n. 38, have been corrected in recent editions of the Encyclopedia 
losophy. The brief in-t ferences are f is ibli 

cra up ble: The brief in-text references are more fully documented in the Bibliography at the 
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(Phys. 139, 18-19) that Zeno had argued "that nothing has size" on the 
ground that "each of the many is self-identical and one." Perhaps the further 
premise on the strength of which Zeno negotiated this curious inference is 
revealed in Melissus’ Fragment 9; it would be good Eleatic doctrine to hold 
that if a thing is one it can have no parts, or else it would be “many.” Zeno's 
argument in support of [Q] might then have run as follows: 


[A1] If there were many things, each of them would have to possess (as minimal 
conditions for existence) unity and self-identity. 

{A2] But nothing can have unity if it has size, 

[A3] for whatever has size is divisible into parts, 

[A4] and whatever has parts cannot be one. 

[A5] Hence, if there were many things, none of them could have size. 


Here premise [A1] is impeccable and premise [A3] innocuous. But what of 
[A4]? Since such predicates as "one" and “many” are semantically incomplete 
or elliptical, there is no reason whatever why the same logical subject could 
not be both “one” and “many,” provided only the needed complements to the 
sense were appropriately different; for example, the United States is one (na- 
tion) and many (states), an apple is one (apple) and many (parts—halves, 
quarters, billionths, and so on—of an apple). This truth is so elementary that 
the reader may wonder if a thinker of Zeno's undoubted powers could have 
missed it. He might then be reminded that even in Plato's time the logical 
viability of any conjunction of unity with plurality was disputed by some 
philosophers (see Plato, Soph. 251b, c). There is no good reason to doubt that 
Zeno, a century earlier, could have fallen into the same semantic trap. His 
error must have passed undetected, or else it would not have been repeated 
innocently by Melissus in his Fragment 9. 

Transition to the proof of [R]. Zeno next argued that, on the contrary, if 
there were many existents, each of them would necessarily have some size 


(greater than zero), 


For [a] if it [a sizeless existent] were added to another existent, it would make it [the 
latter] no larger. For [b] having itself no size, it could contribute nothing by way of 
size when added. And thus it would [369] follow that [c] the thing added would be 
nothing. If, indeed (de), [d] when [something is] subtracted from another, the latter 
is not reduced, nor again [is the latter] increased when [the former is] added [to it], 
it is clear that what is added or subtracted is nothing. (Fr. 2) 


The clumsiness of the writing is evident from the parenthetical additions 
needed to keep the bound variables of the reasoning under control, but this is 
scarcely surprising in the archaic age of argumentative prose. What of its 
logic? The major question concerns step |d]. Does Zeno want us to think it a 
conclusion from what precedes? This would be a blunder, since [d] merely 
restates in a more general form (expanded to cover subtraction as well as 
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addition) the assumption by which the preceding argument would have to be 
justified; in the version above, no reason was offered for the startling infer- 
ence from [a] to [c]. But Zeno's text can very well be read with [d] as an 
assumption (one could even read the connective, de, as "because," as von 
Fritz did in his review of Calogero's Studi sull'eleatismo, 105), so that the 
logical sequence would be as follows: 


|d] Ifan existent did not increase another when added to it, nor yet decrease it when 
subtracted from it, that existent would be nothing. 

la, b] A sizeless existent would not increase another when added to it [nor yet 
decrease it when subtracted from it]. 

le] Therefore, a sizeless existent would be nothing. 


Here it is quite clear that no attempt is being made to prove [d]. This is 
understandable, since [d] is a premise that everyone (except Eleatic philoso- 
phers) would have granted at this time, for it is obviously true of all corporeal 
existents. And because (outside of Eleatic circles) the conception of incor- 
poreal existents had not yet dawned, no one would have felt any good reason 
for doubting [d]. It might be objected, “Has not Zeno professed to prove in the 
preceding section that existents are sizeless? Would not this entail that they are 
incorporeal?" This would be true, but irrelevant, since Zeno's tactics are 
purely dialectical. To prove that his adversaries hold contradictory beliefs, 
Zeno is perfectly justified in picking out different sets of premises to suit his 
Purpose, working with one set that excludes [d] in the proof of [Q] and then 
beginning all over again in the transition to the proof of [R] with another set of 
premises, all of which, including [d], his victims would have granted him 
readily at the start of this debate. 

Proof of [R]. Zeno's proof of [R] is as follows: 


So if [many] exist, each [existent] must have some size and bulk and some [part of 
each] must lie beyond (apechein) another [part of the same existent]. And the same 
reasoning holds of the projecting [part]: for this too will have some size and some 
part] of it will project. Now to say this once is as good as saying it forever, For no 
such [part—that is, no part resulting from this continuing subdivision] will be the 
last nor will one [part] ever exist not [similarly] related to [that is, projecting from] 
another. (Fr. 1, [Zeno BI] first part) 


The phrasing here is even clumsier than that of the preceding fragment, so 
a aM that the correct translation has long been missed (for the one given 
A e. sce Piel, 193ff. and the Vlastos review of the German version, 195— 
: ). On its simplest construction the reasoning goes as follows: Given any 
existent, A, it must have size—as Zeno has proved in the transition to the 
Brook of [R], above—and therefore at least two nonoverlapping parts or re- 
PEU and C, must be distinguishable within it. In default of more technical 
erms in his vocabulary, Zeno speaks here of C as “lying beyond" or "stretch- 
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ing out away from" (apechein) or again as "sticking out [or projecting] from" 
or “being ahead of" ( proechein) B. The same will be true of C; it too will 
have nonoverlapping parts D and E. This argument can be reiterated ad li- 
bitum. Hence, the series of "projecting" parts (C, E, G, . . . ) is unending. 

To resume Simplicius’ citation (of the apparently intact original text), Zeno 
concluded, “Thus, if there are many, they must be both small and great: on 
one hand, [Q] so small as to have no size; on the other, [R] so large as to be 
infinite” (Fr. 1, concluding part). 

Given Simplicius’ testimony (Phys. 139, 18-19, cited before), we have no 
choice but to take [Q] here as a carryover from the proof of [Q] given above. 
But how is [R] supposed to follow? Zeno must have been proceeding on two 
assumptions: 

(C1) An infinitely divisible existent must contain a complete infinity of parts. 

(C2) If each member of an infinitely numerous set has some size (greater than 

zero), then the aggregate size of the set must be infinite. 


But why should he assume (C2)? By the rule of the construction, nothing goes 
into the set (the one consisting of the complements to the projecting parts, that 
is, B, D, F, . . . ) except parts of existent A, each of them fi ite (because A is 
finite; if A were infinite to begin with, the argument to prove it so would be 
redundant) and ordered in a sequence whose nth term is always smaller than 
the difference between A and the sum of the preceding n—1 terms. In a sim- 
ple case (probably the very one that Zeno had in mind, given his fondness 
for "dichotomy"), the nth term is always A/2", Simple arithmetic, well within 
Zeno's reach, would have shown him that any partial sum of this sequence 
(A/2 + A/4 or A/2 + A/4 + AlB or... ) would be less than A. Assuming 
then [(C1) above] that the whole sequence would be given as a complete. 
totality, why should he think its sum would be larger than A, and so much so 
as to be infinitely large? He must have made a further assumption: 


(C3) An infinite sequence of terms of decreasing size must have a smallest term, €. 


On this assumption, A would contain infinitely many parts larger than € 
(which, like all other parts in the collection, would have a finite size greater 
than zero). The sum of this collection would indeed be infinite: it would 
have to be at least as large as € times infinity. But (C3) unfortunately entails 
[370] 


(C4) An infinite sequence of terms of decreasing size must have a last term 


which contradicts the point made in Zeno's text that the sequence has no last 
member ("for no such [part] will be the last . . 7s Fr. 1, first part). 

Is Zeno’s error here more shocking than the quite different one he made in 
the proof of [Q] above? Hardly. Thinkers in much later periods, commanding 
far more advanced analytic tools, have not shrunk from saying point-blank 
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that an infinite sequence must have a last (“infinitieth”) member; thus, Jakob 
Bernoulli wrote, “if 10 members are present (in an infinite progression], the 
10th necessarily exists, if 100 then necessarily the 100th, . . . if therefore 
their number is infinite then the infinitieth member must exist” (quoted in 
Weyl, p. 44). A similar illusion, supervening on the conviction that because 
every term in the series had some (finite) size, so must this one, would ac- 
count for his error. Had Zeno formulated these propositions, he could scarcely 
have failed to notice the ensuing clash with the "no last member" clause in his 
own text. Remaining tacit, the propositions were shielded from critical Si 
tiny, and the contradiction could pass undetected. Nor did he have, to rouse 
his suspicions against assumption (C2), the conception that the sum of an 
infinite series could be defined as the limit on which its successive partial 
sums converge. No one had this conception in antiquity; infinite sequences are 
not summed by this means in “exhaustion” proofs in Euclid and Archimedes 
(see Boyer, pp. 34-37, 52-53). In the absence of this conception, (C2) could 
not have seemed nearly as counterintuitive as it seems to us. We know this 
from the fact that Epicurus endorses (C2) without the slightest qualms (Ep. ad 
Hdt., Secs. 56-57; in Diogenes Laertius, Vitae philo., H. S. Long, ed., 2 
vols., Oxford, 1964, II, p. 521, lines 3-4 and 7-14), and not only hi Was 
apparently a widespread assumption in antiquity. (Eudemus apud Simplicius 
Phys. 459, 25-26; Sext., Pyrrh. hyp. 3, 44; Simplicius, Phys. 141, 15-16 et 
passim; and De caelo 608, 12-15; 635, 11-26. Cf. Salomo Luria, pp. 106-7.) 
Indeed, there is good reason to think that Aristotle himself would have ap- 
proved it, and he even comes close to doing so in Phys, 187b13—-34; he was 
a ved by his ingenious theory of the “potential” infinite, which enabled him to 
‘ destep the question, "What is the sum of an infinite series?” by denying the 
“act al" existence of any such series to sum. 
Second argument. The second argument against plurality goes as follows: 


If [P] there are many, it is necessary that [Q] they be as many as they are, neither 
more nor fewer. But if they arc 


s many as they are, they must be finite[ly many]. 


s [P] there are many, [R] the existents must be infinite|ly many]. For there are 
always other [existents] between existents, and again others between these. And 
thus the existents are infinitely many]. (Fr. 3) 


" er ce for [Q], beautiful in its simplicity, is so strong that it is hard 
itik one could have broken it before the demonstration of transfinite 
ie m Sunesdequmerible sets by Georg Cantor. Otherwise how could 
aes iis determinate. set is numerable be disproved and the infer- 
dion RP lefinite totality (“so many as they are”) to a finite one be invali- 
saat a he could have done in the circumstances would have been to 
bs ith a tu quoque argument—for example, that by the same reasoning 

could show that the infinity of the natural integers involves a contradic- 
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tion. But would Zeno have had to fear such a counterattack? His Eleatic faith 
that only the One exists would have derived further comfort from the assur- 
ance that even that paradigmatic aggregate, the number series, is flawed by 


contradiction. 
The argument for [R] makes a new assumption: 


(D1) Given two existents, there must be at least one between them. 


From this it follows that given three existents, there must be at least two more 
(a fourth between the first and the second, a fifth between the second and the 
third) and so, generally, if there are n existents, there must be at least n — 1 
more. Is (D1) puzzling in view of the fact that the preceding argument al- 
lowed for (and, as interpreted, entailed) the distinctness of contiguous exis- 
tents? Not if we remember Zeno's dialectical method, which picked its prem- 
ises wherever it found them. Here Zeno may have been thinking of existents 
that are not only conceptually distinct but also physically separate, counting 
on his public to grant him that physical separation between any two things is 
impossible if there is nothing between them to hold them apart. Or, again, he 
may have been thinking of points on a line, in which case (D1) enunciates the 
mathematical "denseness" of a continuum. In either case he would have all he 
wanted here— supposed existents whose numerousness can be proved infinite 
by a simple rule. 

Third argument. It is highly probable that a Zenonian original is behind an 
Eleatic argument which Aristotle reported in De gen. et cor. 316a14—34, 
325a8-12 and which forms the second half of an argument that Porphyry 
ascribed to Parmenides but which Alexander and Simplicius held more likely 
to have been Zeno’s (Simplicius, Phys. 139, 24-140, 26). The argument is, in 
substance: 


[E1] If [H,] an existent were infinitely divisible, no contradiction should arise from 
the supposition that [H] it has been divided “exhaustively” (or “through and 


through,” pantéi). 
[E2] But an exhaustive division would resolve the existent into elements of zero 


extension. TI impossible, for 
[E3] no extensive magnitude could consist of extensionless elements. 


This argument was a great success in antiquity. Aristotle spoke of it (De 
gen. et cor. 31634) as the very argument which convinced the atomists that 
the infinite divisibility of matter was absurd. His own refutation of it (ibid 
316b19ff.) made no dent on later atomists: Epicurus must have thought the 
argument perfectly valid, or else he could not have asserted so confidently that 
if matter were infinitely divisible, being would be reducible to not-being 
(Ep. ad Hdt. 56; in Diogenes Laertius, Il, p. 521, lines 4-7). Even in mod- 
ern times some eminent historians of Greek science and mathematics recount 
the argument as though its reasoning were logically cogent (Tannery, "Le 
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Concept scientifique du continue" 391—92, and Pour l'histoire de la science 
helléne, pp. 254—55; Heath, History of Greek Mathematics, p. 275; Baccou 
p. 181). But it is certainly an invalid refutation of hypothesis H, that an 
existent is infinitely divisible. Correctly analyzed, this states no möt than 
that the sequence of divisions to which the existent may be subjected has no 
lower bound. Thus, it assures us that no matter how many divisions have been 
performed on it, a next division may be performed. But supposition H5, that 
the existent has been divided exhaustively, states that the whole Feon of 
divisions envisaged in H, has been completed and a state of affairs has been 
reached in which no next division may be performed. Here we have two en- 
tirely distinct hypotheses, and it is by no means clear that the first entails the 
second. Hypothesis H, certainly does not follow from the meaning of H,, any 
more than, for example, if one were to assert that (a) counting the while 
numbers is an endless process, then one could be understood to mean that (b) 
it is possible to have counted them all: one might very well mean to deny (b) 
while asserting (a); one might even believe that (a) is a good reason for deny- 
ing (b). Therefore, if left unsupported, the claim that H, entails H, is a sheer 
non sequitur. This is precisely the fault committed by the first premise. [E1] 
of the argument: it assumes, without the slightest proof, that H entails H. for 
if, as alleged, a contradiction were to result from the Sipposen that the 
sequenc of divisions has been exhaustively carried out (i.e., that H has been 
instantiated), this would do absolutely nothing to falsify H, unless its logical 
fortunes were tied by entailment to those of H}. 

It might be noted that this refutation of the argument does not assert that H 
entails the contradictory of H,. This assertion would raise the more general 
question whether or not the notion of a completed infinite sequence of this 
type is logically self-contradictory, which may be held over for the discussion 
of the next puzzle. Here it need be said only that the argument could be 
faulted on this further ground if it assumed that the alleged exhaustive division 
of the existent could be brought about only by a last division, which, of 
pein H, positively precludes; a sequence of this ordinal type (which has a 
se aie i whose every subsequent member has a successor) can have 
pane saath the argument as stated above (incorporating all that is 
Pise: v ie Sum the data on this point) does not make this further 
Bie pubs s assumption has been read into it by Tannery, Heath, and 
Pleas r y exposing itto refutation on just that ground by Grünbaum in 

orci ‘al Problems of Space and Time, pp. 167-68.) 
qa EE aer. d Its truth would be acknowledged by all ancient 
fide eal M bos rupi the poss bility that an extensive magni- 
Meroe MS ae C parts except insofar as it could be conceived as 
im NA p r st metical addition—an operation that obviously could 
Heise on extensionless points to produce lines, planes, and solids. 

` odern mathematical conception of the set-theoretic union of a 
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(superdenumerably infinite) set of points to form a one-dimensional contin- 
uum (cf. Grünbaum, Philosophical Problems, pp. 161ff.) could scarcely 
count as a valid objection to the assertion of [E3], although it might well be 
fatal to certain inferences which otherwise might be drawn from [E3]. 


ARGUMENTS AGAINST MOTION 


Not even one line of the arguments against motion has survived in Zeno's 
original wording. What we know of them derives almost exclusively from 
Aristotle's accounts of them in the Physics. These accounts have been subject 
to so many diverse interpretations that it would be quite impossible to ex- 
pound all of them in this article, to say nothing of assessing their respective 
merits. The best that can be done here is to offer the most probable construc- 
tion of their reasoning, referring the reader to two recent studies (Vlastos, "A 
Note on Zeno's Arrow" (*** 1.205ff.) and "Zeno's Race Course" (** 1. 1891f.)) 
for the textual justification. 

The Race Course. The argument of the Race Course, to which Aristotle 
alludes in Phys, 239b11—13 and 263a4—6, is as follows: 

Starting at point 5, a runner cannot reach the goal, G, except by traversing 
successive “halves” of the distance, that is, subintervals of SG, each of them 
SG/2" (where n 2,3,...). Thus, if M is the midpoint of SG, he must 
first traverse SM; if N is the midpoint of MG, he must next traverse MN; and 
so forth. Let us speak of SM, MN, NO, . . . as the Z-intervals and of travers- 
ing any of them as making a Z-run. The argument then comes to this: 


[F1] To reach G, the runner must traverse all Z-intervals (make all the Z-runs). 
|F2] It is impossible to traverse infinitely many intervals (make infinitely many 
Z-runs). 
[F3] Therefore, the runner cannot reach G. 
But why would Zeno assert [F2]? Probably because he made the following 
further assumption: 
(F4) The completion of an infinite sequence of acts in a finite time interval is log- 
ically impossible. 


This assumption has enormous plausibility. Even in our own time, several 
distinguished thinkers have argued that it is true (Weyl, p. 42; Black, 
pp. 95ff.; Thomson, pp. 5ff.). Has a good case been made for it? An easy way 
to do so would be to assume that “completing” the sequence here could be 
defined only as “performing all the acts in the sequence. including the last.” 1f 
such a definition were mandatory, then, of course, a completed infinite pro- 
gression such as the Z-sequence (which can have no last member) would be as 
flat a contradiction as a round square. But “completing” the sequence can be 
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defined, alternatively, as “performing all the acts in the sequence” or “reach- 
ing the point when no more acts in the sequence remain to be performed. 
having omitted none” (see Watling, p. 39; Owen, p. 205). Hence, to settle the 
issue by recourse to the first definition would be to beg the question. Nor, 
in, would it do to argue that the sequence is uncompletable because 32 
matter how large a number of acts had been performed, more of them would 
still remain to be made (see Black, p. 101). This, too, would beg the question 
unless "number" in the italicized phrase were corrected to "finite number," in 
which case we would get only the tautology that the infinite sequence could 
not be completed by a finite number of acts. 

When the argument for (F4) has been kept clear of both these mistakes, it 
has so far failed (see Benacerraf, pp. 768ff.). The most that can be done is to 
demonstrate a much weaker proposition, 


(F5) The completion of an infinite sequence of discrete acts (or states) in a finite 
time interval is impossible for a finite state system (that is, for one which at any 
given instance is in one of n possible states, where n is finite). 


Thus, suppose (1) a system were at any instant in one of two possible states, 
A and B, the occurrence of one of them immediately preceding the occur- 
rence of the other, and (2) that the system went through infinitely many state 
alternations between, say, 10:00 and 10:01, A in the first half minute, B in 
the next quarter of a minute, A again in the next eighth, and so forth. A con- 
tradiction would then arise: Given (1), the system would have to be in one 
of the two states at 10:01. Let this state be A. The occurrence of A would 
require, as its immediate predecessor, a unique occurrence of B prior to 10:01. 
But, given (2), this would be impossible: no occurrence of B prior to 10:01 
could be A’s immediate predecessor, for every such occurrence would be sep- 
arated from the occurrence of A at 10:01 by infinitely many m of 
M A and B. This shows that the complete infinite sequence of discrete states 
n poe ved in (2) is impossible for those physical systems which satisfy 
P n eee that are finite state systems. But this, unfortunately, will 
EGER è penis: of Zeno's puzzle, for his progress toward G does not 
ee des state system: the state of being at G ("the G-state") does not 
ME Meis me rel Lae to the state represented by the traversal of some Z-inter- 
d Ld me ) that any occurrence of A bears to some occurrence of B in 
Fe iii n Vis always count on an immediate predecessor for 
Soe p "i ; ot ex in the Tunner's case, where (by hypothesis) the 
B S ans -state as an immediate predecessor. Thus, the demonstration 
loea ipse be EA slightest use for Zeno's purposes. Hence, the 
ilataten ch (a ts eps ee remains to be proved. 

oesi Goren possi ility? This no one would spute. Ev- 
isere "i e hat no human runner could execute an infinite set of 
€ physical motions answering to the Z-runs of the puzzle. But how 
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would this concession advance Zeno's case? Has he done anything to show 
that such a set of motions must be made if the runner is to move from 5 to G? 
He has not! Consider how the word run has been used in the argument: its 
normal use restricts it to physically individuated motions. Thus, a man who 
ran from point X to point Y without a break would have made one and only one 
run; he could not be said to have made even two runs (let alone an infinite 
number) unless he made a stop or near stop in between. This restriction has 
been quietly ignored on Zeno's behalf in expounding his argument. We have 
allowed him a radically different use of the term, according to which the 
traversal of any interval we please by a runner would count as a “run.” Let us 
then write “run,” for the normal use of the word, “run,” for its entirely differ- 
ent use in the exposition of Zeno’s argument and consider the consequences: 
Since we may take SG to be as many (contiguous) intervals as we please, it 
follows that we may take the single SG run, to be as many (contiguous) runs, 
as we please. Thus, it could be said quite truthfully to be two runs, (for 
example, traversals of the SM, MG intervals), or a billion runs, (traversals of a 
billion contiguous segments of SG, each of them a billionth of the total length 
of SG), or N, runs, (for example, traversals of all the Z-intervals). Therefore, 
the fact that the runner has to make infinitely many Z-runs would not begin to 
justify [F2] if they are only runs, This being the case, why should there be 
any difficulty about making all the Z-runs when all that is needed for this 
purpose is to make the single run, from S to G—just as all that is needed to 
consume Xp parts (parts,) of an egg is simply to eat an egg? 

A possible answer is still left to Zeno, well worth presenting on his behalf 
so that we may explore the last logical resources of his position without any 
suggestion that, on the available evidence, he himself was likely to have ex- 
ploited them in this way. Conceding, as he now must, that he has not proved, 
and could not prove, that all the Z-runs,, must be made before the runner can 
reach G, he could point out that it would suffice for his purpose to prove the 
impossibility of making all of the Z-runs, (all of which must indeed be 
made—no Z-interval may be skipped). He could argue for this as follows: 
Although these Z-runs (the subscript may be dropped now that it has served its 
purpose) are not physically individuated motions, neither are they arbitrary 
fictions. Each of them represents a determinate subsegment of the runner's 
physical motion. Therefore, all of them taken together make up a true descrip- 
tion covering the whole of his run from $ to G, accounting for every part of it 
exclusively in terms of Z-runs. How could this be, when (by construction) 
every Z-run terminates short of G, and hence no Z-run reaches G? How could 
there be a true description of an event (the run from $ to G represented solely 
in terms of Z-runs) whose occurrence entails the fulfillment of a condition 
(that of making a run that reaches G), when the description entails the non- 
fulfillment of that condition (since none of the runs that figure in the descrip- 


tion reaches G)? 
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Here our "Zeno" has fallen back on a new assumption: 


(F6) Any point reached by running must have been reached by a unique run that 
reaches that point (i.e., that terminates at or beyond that point). 


Could any assumption be intuitively more compelling? But if we were to grant 
it, we would have lost the argument. [373] For we could not then hope to get 
out of the difficulty by retorting that (F6) could easily be shown to be satisfied 
by some other equally true description of the SG motion (for example, as the 
one run from 5 to G). This maneuver would be futile. It would leave us with 
the paradox that (F6), known to have been fulfilled on this true description of 
the motion (that is, as the SG run), would be known to have been unfulfilled 
(not merely not known to have been fulfilled) on another, no less true, descrip- 
tion of the very same motion, the one accounting for the whole of it exclu- 
sively in terms of Z-runs. To escape this paradox, we must reject (F6), ex- 
plaining that whereas it is a sufficient condition of reaching a point by running 
—the normal one, the only one we need consider in everyday experience—it 
is by no means a logically necessary condition: On the Zenonian description 
of the runner's motion, he is in a position to make n Z-runs, where n can be 
made as large as necessary to cut to less than any preassigned, arbitrarily 
small interval £ the difference between the sum of n Z-intervals and the length 
of SG. This means that he is in a position to traverse an interval which is 
metrical v indistinguishable from SG—a perfectly good way of "reaching" G 
without having to comply with assumption (F6). 

Throughout this discussion we have ignored another of Zeno's tacit as- 
sumptions: that an extremely strong physical interpretation is available for the 
crucial concepts, particularly that of reaching (or being at) a point. Zeno as- 
sumes that any position reached by the runner after traversing a finite number 
of Z-intervals—say, after a trillion of them— would be physically distinguish- 
able from the terminal one at G, as it would also be from infinitely many 
others intermediate between it and G. The shortest way to refute him would 
have been to point out that the falsehood of this assumption vitiates the con- 
clusion of his argument. We have forgone this line of refutation in the preced- 
ing discussion and will do so again in the Achilles, in order to show that even 
if we were to assume that the positions of Zeno's mobiles could be fixed on 
their physical trajectories with a precision as absolute as that of geometrical 
points on a linear continuum, Zeno's arguments would still fail. (For Aris- 
lode s alternative construction of Zeno's error in the Race Course, see 
Vlastos, "Zeno's Race Course,” 96-97 (** 1.190-92); for references to some 
other constructions, see 106n.33. (**1.200n.33)) 
ee pay argument of the Achilles, to which Aristotle refers in 
BANA, IE FERA ia S As MED starts from point S toward 
EM ns tarsi) y at A, moves ahead. If her speed is r times that of 

re r is a small fraction, say, !/100), then in the same time, /, that 
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Achilles takes to traverse SA (whose length is s), she will traverse AB (—sr). 
For the same reason, in the time (now rr) he takes to run through AB, she will 
traverse BC (—sr?). Thus, we get the unending progressions indicated in the 
accompanying table. 


The Z-Sequences The Z-Runs 
Run 1 Run 2 Run 3 
For Achilles SA (= s) AB (= sr) BC (= sr?) 


(“the ZA-sequence") 


For the tortoise AB (= sr) BC (= sr?) | CD (= sr?) 
("the TA-sequence") 


The temporal sequence 
the same for both 


The argument goes as follows: 


[G1] Achilles and the tortoise make contemporary Z-runs (that is, such that their 
nth Z-run begins and ends at the same instant [n = 1 om Xs 

[G2] The nth Z-run of the tortoise and the (n + D)th of Achilles traverse identical 
Z-intervals. 

(G3) Achilles will catch up with the tortoise if and only if a Z-run by Achilles and a 
Z-run by the tortoise reach the same point at the same instant. 

[G4] But, given [G2]. at the end of any Z-run the tortoise will be one Z-interval 
ahead. Therefore, given (G3). 

1G5] Achilles will never catch up with her. 


However different from the Race Course in design, this puzzle has been 
built from the same materials: sequences decreasing unendingly in constant 
ratio, whose members are intervals of space and time. The Z-runs are, as 
before, runs, masquerading as runs,. When they are unmasked, [G1] and 
[G2] remain true by construction, and [G4] is a valid consequence. But does 
[G5] then follow? Obviously not, unless (G3) were also granted. This ultra- 
plausible premise plays here the same role as did (F6) in the Race Course and 
may be rejected on the same grounds: although true enough in ordinary cir- 
cumstances, it would not be true in the extraordinary ones postulated by Zeno. 
For there exists a point Q such that the segments SQ and AQ are respectively 
the limits of the infinite sequence of partial sums of the ZA-series and the ZT- 
series. If Achilles could make the SQ run, the tortoise would make the AQ run 
in precisely the same time, and she would be overtaken at Q. By restricting 
them to Z-runs, Zeno ensures that the $Q and AQ runs will not be made, since 
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neither of them would then make a run which terminates at Q. Even so, the 
infinite sequence of Z-runs would enable each of them to approach Q within 
any desired standard of approximation, and Achilles would thus have a per- 
fectly good way of catching up with the tortoise without satisfying (G3). (For 
references to some other interpretations of this puzzle, see Vlastos, "Zeno's 
Race Course," (**1.202—4 and nn.).) 

The Arrow. By putting together data drawn from Aristotle's (brutally ab- 
breviated) summary of the Arrow puzzle (Phys. 239b5—7) and from another 
source (Diog. Laert., II, p. 475, lines 10—11, which is the same as Zeno, 
Fr. 4, in DK); we get the following argument: 


[H1] The arrow could not move in the place in which it is not. 

[H2] But neither could it move in the place in which it is. 

{H3] For this is “a place equal to itself,” 

1H4] and everything is always at rest when it is “at a place equal to itself.” 
[H5] But the flying arrow is always at the place in which it is. 

|H6] Therefore, it is always at rest. 


Premises [H1] and [H2] are from Diogenes Laertius; [H3] is supplied as a 
transitional sentence; [H4] is cited verbatim [374] and [H5] adapted, with mod- 
ifications, from Aristotle. (For a defense of this reconstruction, see Vlastos, "A 
Note on Zeno's Arrow,” (** 1.205-9.)) 

Premise [H4] is the pivot of the argument. It could mean two quite different 
things depending on how we read its “when” (see Black, pp. 128 and 144—46; 
Owen, 216ff.): 


1H4,i] Everything is always at rest for any interval during which it i 
equal to itself.” 

1H4.ii] Everything is always at rest for any (durationless) instant in which it is “at a 
place equal to itself." 


at a place 


The second reading offers the simpler explanation of the fact that Zeno 
thought premise [H4] not merely true but so plainly true that he felt no need to 
argue the point. If we think of the arrow as occupying a given position— 
being at a place just "equal" to its own dimensions—for a bare instant of zero 
duration, it will be obvious enough that it cannot be moving just then, for it 
will have no time in which to move (cf. Black, pp. 133-34). And if the arrow 
1s not moving, must it not be at rest? Even today many persons would be 
caught off guard by this question and answer unhesitatingly, “Yes.” 
Pater: we have the means for correcting the error—for example, the 
diae v sit Torma: Since a body at rest has zero velocity and covers zero 
leis P: ste must have values of zero for both v and s to represent the body's 
MALE ete But on the hypothesis that the body is nonresting for an instant 
an E P ration, 1 would also have to have a value of zero, and we would then 
g 0/0, which is absurd, because 0/0 is a meaningless arithmetical sym- 
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bol. The only way to have s/f = 0 is to assign a value greater than zero to t— 
that is, to represent the body as being at rest during some temporal interval, 
however short. Aristotle satisfied himself of the same result without benefit of 
algebra by means of an analysis of the instant in Phys., Book VI, which 
showed that "neither moving nor resting are possible in the “now” [Aristotle's 
term for the instant]" (Phys. 239b1—2; see also 234a24ff.). 

However, even this would not dissolve the perplexity unless it were pointed 
out, more explicitly than Aristotle does, that both moving and resting for an 
instant are not merely false but senseless; the arrow is nonmoving and resting 
for an instant in much the same way that a point is nonstraight and noncurved. 
For otherwise Aristotle’s remark, for all its truth, might simply provoke the 
question, “But if the arrow is not moving for any given instant of its flight 
when and how does it manage to move?" The "when?" may be answered 
curtly by "During some interval containing the given instant." But for the 
“how?” one must go deeper, exposing the category-mistake that lurks behind 
the question. Nor can one stop there. One must still explain that while motion 
for (that is, during) an instant is senseless, excellent sense can be given to 
motion af an instant by taking "velocity at instant ;" to mean the limit of 
average velocities during intervals converging to zero and always containing i 
(cf, Black, p. 144). This, needless to say, would take one a long way past 
Aristotle, let alone Zeno, whose temporal concepts were as far behind Aris- 
totle’s as are Aristotle's behind the modern analysis of motion. (For a different 
reconstruction of the puzzle, using only the Aristotelian data and the [H4,i] 
interpretation of the "when," see H.D.P. Lee, p. 78.) 

The Moving Blocks. The Moving Blocks argument, often called the Sta- 
dium, appears in Aristotle, Phys. 239b33-240a17. The reasoning runs as 
follows: 

There are three sets of blocks; since one member of each set will carry the 
reasoning, we may cut down the machinery to three blocks, A, B, C. Their 
edges are of equal length, s. Block A is stationary, and blocks B and C are 
moving past A in opposite directions at equal speeds. We are then supposed to 
get a contradiction: B will traverse distance s both in a given time, t, and in 
half that time, ¢/2, where t and 1/2 are the times that B’s leading edge takes to 
move past A and C, respectively. "So it follows, he thinks, that half the time 
equals its double [that 1/2 = r]" (Aristotle, Phy: 239b35). Aristotle and all 
our other ancient informants understood this as a (supposed) paradox of rela- 
tive motion. Although Eudemus thinks it "very silly" and its paralogism 
“most obvious," neither he nor anyone else in antiquity doubted—on this or 
any other ground—its Zenonian provenance. 

Other interpretations. According to a different interpretation of the Mov- 
ing Blocks puzzle, popular among modern scholars since first put forward by 
Paul Tannery (see, for example, Brochard, pp. 7-9; Ross, pp. 81-82; Owen, 
208-9; Whitrow, pp. 135-37), blocks A, B, and C would stand for indivis- 
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ibles and the reasoning would prove that B, traversing an atomic quantum of 
length q, relative to A in an atomic quantum of time q,, would traverse length 
q, in q,/2 relatively to C, thereby dividing a supposed indivisible. Unfor- 
tunately, we have nothing to persuade us that there is any historical substance 
to this conjecture, for there is no hint in any of our sources that any of the 
quantities in the reasoning were meant to be atomic. 


Two MORE PARADOXES 


Ag 
Phys 


st Place. The argument against place, which appears in Aristotle, 
s 209a23—25 and 210b22—24, runs as follows: 


|J1] Whatever exists is in a place. Therefore, 
12] place exists. Therefore, given [J1] and [J2], 
1/3] place is in a place, and so on ad infinitum. 


Premise [/1] was so widespread and tenacious an assumption that "x is 
nowhere" was one way of saving "x does not exist" (see, for example, Plato, 
Phaedo 70a2; cf. Aristotle, Phys. 208a30-31), and Plato could declare, “We 
[people generally, not Platonists] say that it is necessary for whatever exists to 
be in some place and to occupy some space” (Tim. 52b). Zeno used this 
premise to discredit [J2]. Taking "place" to mean "position" (as in the Arrow), 
he argued that [J1] in conjunction with [J2] entails in [J3] the semantic absur- 
dity that a position has itself a position in turn. But does [J1] entail this 
nonsense? To show that it does not, Aristotle found it necessary to exploit a 
fourth-century discovery, that "to be" (there is no separate word for "to exist" 
in his language), and hence "to be in" has many senses. Along such lines one 
could refute the supposed entailment, explaining how very special a sort of 
existent “place” is, how different from those which do [375] “exist in a place.” 
But since this could not be done with the conceptual tools available in Zeno's 
time, his argument would be unassailable from this quarter, and it is hard to 
see how else it could have been routed in mid-fifth century. 

The Millet Seed. According to the puzzle of the Millet Seed (presented in 
Aristotle, Phys. 25021921 and in Simplicius, Phys. 1108, 18-28), if a bush- 
elful of millet makes a noise when it falls, why should not a single millet seed 
make a proportionately smaller one and a ten-thousandth part of a millet seed 
one that much smaller? 
nnd isming that we are fools to believe our ears when they report a 
a e-shaking thud but are deaf to more diminutive agitations. Such a criti- 

‘Sm of the senses could scarcely have come except from someone who was 
parore against them to begin with—as the Eleatics, and only they, are 
ea wn to have been at the time (see Parm., Fr. 7; Mel., Fr.8). A more impar- 

critic would have felt the necessity of giving some reason why audible 
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sounds, when ordered by decreasing size, should have no lower bound. The 
fact is that they do. Why should that count against them? Why should our 
insensitivity to subliminal stimuli discredit our sensitivity to those above the 
limen? 


INFLUENCE AND CONTRIBUTIONS 


Scholarly opinion on Zeno's influence was dominated during the first half of 
the twentieth century by a theory put forward in 1885 by the distinguished 
French historian Paul Tannery, which was incorporated in one form or another 
into most of the leading histories of Greek mathematics, science, and philoso- 
phy of the next sixty or seventy years. Tannery's interpretation included the 
following theses: (1) Zeno's arguments were not directed against the com- 
monsense belief in plurality and motion. (2) They were aimed against a very 
special philosophical doctrine which, Tannery claimed, was held at this time 
by the Pythagoreans—that all objects are made up of elements which were 
expected to combine somehow the properties of the arithmetical unit, the 
geometrical point, and the physical atom. Moreover, (3) these Pythagoreans 
thought that time and motion were similarly discontinuous. (4) Zeno’s argu- 
ments, understood as onslaughts against (2) or (3) or both, were seen to be 
“clear, forceful, irrefutable—even those in which nothing but simple paralog- 
isms had been commonly seen” (Pour l'histoire de la science helléne, p. 251). 
(5) "Zeno's success was complete" (ibid.). “The theses he had attacked never 
reappeared after him" (ibid., p. 260). (6) The result was salutary for Greek 
mathematics, ensuring for it “rigorously precise notions of the point and 
the instant” (ibid., p. 248). This last contention wi given a further twist by 
another historian of mathematics, H.-G. Zeuthen, who interpreted the unit- 
point-atoms of Tannery's Pythagoreans as infinitesimals by which, he thought, 
they had sought to save their doctrine that "all things are numbers" in the face 
of the discovery of incommensurable magnitudes: by assuming that all contin- 
uous magnitudes, physical and geometrical, were composed of "infinitely 
many infinitely small parts" (Zeuthen, pp. 65-66), the Pythagoreans, accord- 
ing to Zeuthen, could claim that these magnitudes did have a common 
measure—an infinitely small one—after all. 

Zeno and the Pythagoreans. To review the arguments that have been of- 
fered for Tannery’s theory would be quite impossible in this article. Here, 
with the utmost brevity, are the reasons why thesis (2) must be considered 
probably false and this theory’s other five theses certainly so: 

To accept thesis (1), we would have to set aside the unanimous opinion of 
antiquity that Zeno was a faithful Eleatic, fully as much so as was Melissus. 
As such he could not but reject all current professions of plurality and 
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motion—starting with those of the man in the street. Nor is there any hint in 
any of our sources, from Plato to Simplicius, that Zeno’s arguments were 
aimed at any particular philosophical school or had a greater bearing on the 
views of the Pythagoreans than on those of other people (see Heidel, pp. 21 ff.; 
Burkert, pp. 264ff.). 

In the case of thesis (2), the only texts that have been (or could be) offered 
as evidence that a unit-point-atom doctrine was professed by early Pythag- 
oreans are of uncertain relevance (it is by no means clear that the units "pos- 
sessing magnitude" which Aristotle ascribed to Pythagoreans in such passages 
as Met. 1080b16ff. and 1083b8ff. are point-atoms) and absolutely without 
chronological specification (there is no indication in these texts that Aristotle 
had in view there doctrines professed by Pythagoreans more than a hundred 
years before his own time rather than contemporary ones). Moreover, Aris- 
totle could hardly have thought of early Pythagoreans as maintaining a form of 
atomism, since whenever he speaks of fifth-century thinkers who "introduce" 
or teach or uphold “atomic magnitudes," he refers exclusively to the Ionian 
atomists (Phys. 187a2—-3; De caelo 303a4—6; De gen. et cor. 315b26-317al; 
De an. 445b18). Finally, the doxographic tradition knows nothing of unit-point 
atoms in early Pythagoreanism. On the contrary, it asserts that Ecphantus of 
Syracuse (late fifth century at the earliest) "was the first to declare that the 
Pythagorean units were corporeal” (Aëtius 1, 3, 19; 51A2 in DK). Fundamen- 
tal recent studies of early Pythagorean doctrine by Kurt von Fritz ("Pythag- 
oras," pp. 197ff. and pp. 225ff.) and Walter Burkert (pp. 30ff.) find no place 
for unit-point-atomism, and Burkert argues forcefully against it (pp. 37—38). 

Thesis (3), that Pythagoreans held time and motion to be discontinuous, 
was pure conjecture and most implausible: so abstruse a theory as the quantiz- 
tion of time and motion could not have been seriously entertained until well 
after the much less daring speculation of the atomic constitution of matter had 
become thoroughly assimilated by the philosophical imagination—that is, 
well after Zeno. 

Thesis (4) was the main attraction of the theory for Tannery and many 
others. They hoped to rehabilitate the logical force of Zeno's arguments by 
showing that their supposed sophisms were in fact acute criticisms of con- 
fused and misguided views held by Zeno’s own contemporaries. One can 
pone Bee the Arrow and the Moving Blocks lent encouragement to this 
ine o: E cy were widely believed to be crushing objections to the discon- 

nuity of time, space, and motion. But other Zenonian puzzles do not fit this 
pattern. Thus, an upholder of discontinuity would reject infinite divisibility on 
E Why then should he swallow it in the Race Course and the 
S d uid In Fragment 3 why must he grant that between any two of his 
x oe A there must always bea third? [376] In Fragment 1 would he not 
nright stupid to admit that an existent composed of such atoms would 
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be infinitely divisible? And if the argument of this fragment were meant to 
rebut an atomistic conception of reality, how could it have been misun- 
derstood so grotesquely by the Ionian atomists who (if we may judge from 
Epicurus, discussed in the proof of [R], above), swallowing its fallacy whole, 
thought it a splendid argument for atomism? 

Thesis (5) is patently false in view of the mathematical atomism professed 
by the unnamed opponents of the pseudo-Aristotelian work De lineis insec- 
abilibus and the atomistic view of space and time to be found in Diodorus 
Cronus. In each case a Zenonian argument—the Race Course in the first 
(968a19ff.), the Arrow in the second (Sext., Pyrrhi. hyp. 2, 245, and 3, 71; 
Adv. math. 10, 86-89)—is put to work for an atomistic view of extensive 
magnitude which, according to Tannery, Zeno's polemic had exterminated. 

On the strength of thesis (6), Helmut Hasse and Heinrich Scholz (in Die 
Grundlagenkrisis der griechischen Mathematik) went so far as to name Zeno 
“the man of destiny of ancient mathematics in the hour of its gravest crisis” 
(the discovery of irrational quantities), claiming that his "inexorable critique 
of the introduction of transfinite processes with infinitesimal elements" (al- 
legedly exemplified in Antiphon's quadrature of the circle and Democritus’ 
fragment on the cone—a generation after Zeno) brought Greek science back 
from “pseudo mathematics” to “the path of scientific rigor.” (For a refutation 
of this fantasy, see van der Waerden, 151ff.) There is nothing in our sources 
that states or implies that any development in Greek mathematics (as distinct 
from philosophical opinions about mathematics) was due to Zeno's influence. 

Influence on mathematics. When the Tannery hypothesis and its offshoots 
have been laid aside, it will not be necessary to go to the other extreme and 
deny Zeno any influence on the mathematicians. From the Aristotelian data it 
is clear that Zeno's puzzles had excited great interest: thus, in the Topics and 
Physics the Race Course is Aristotle's star example of a tough argument for a 
false conclusion (Top. 160b7-9, 172a8-10, and 179b20-21; Phys. 223a21— 
31, 239b10—26, and 263a4ff.). It is safe to assume that some of the people 
who worked on the paradoxes were mathematicians and that this sharpened 
their awareness of the logical traps in and around the concept of infinity. But 
from just this (which is all we have to go on) we cannot infer that the subse- 
quent course of Greek geometry was profoundly affected by the arguments of 
Zeno on motion” (Heath, History of Greek Mathematics, p. 272), still less that 
the mathematicians "realiz[ed] that Zeno’s arguments on motion were fatal to 
infinitesimals” (ibid.). The first known move in Greek geometry that rig- 
orously excluded infinitesimals, while no less rigorously asserting infinite di- 
visibility, was made by Eudoxus in Euclid's Elements, Bk. V, Def 4. This 
asserts that when A > €, A has a definite ratio to € if and only if there is an n 
such that n. € > A—the effect being, obviously, to admit only finite quantities 
to the theory of proportion and hence to the domain of metrically significant 
quantities. But this is to all appearances a purely intramathematical develop- 
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ment, whose motivation is to perfect the theory of proportion in its application 
to irrationals and to secure the foundations of "exhaustion" proofs (see Heath, 
A History of Greek Mathematics, pp. 326—29). It postdates Zeno by a century, 
and none of our sources connects it with him in any way. That Zeno influ- 
enced this development, “profoundly” or otherwise, remains a matter of 
guesswork. 

Philosophical influences. We begin to approach firm ground when we turn 
to Zeno's influence on the philosophers. In discussing the third argument 
against plurality, whose originator, we admitted above, was probably Zeno, 
and also in his resolution of the deeper perplexity of the Race Course, Aris- 
totle presents his own theory of the potential infinite as the answer. Since he 
does not offer any hint of a possible solution along alternative lines, it may 
well be that Zenonian paradoxes helped convince him that only by the denial 
of the actual infinite could infinite divisibility be freed from contradiction. 
Attested more definitely is Zeno's influence on the atomists; it was because 
“they gave in to the [line of] argument from dichotomy, that they postulated 
atomic magnitudes" (Aristotle, Phys. 187a2—3). Although Zeno is not named, 
Aristotle must be thinking principally of him, since he is the undoubted origi- 
nator of this line of argument. This, and the fact that two such Zenonian 
arguments (the proof of [R] in the first argument against plurality and the third 
argument against plurality, above) are built by Epicurus into the foundations 
of his theory, suffices to show that Zeno was not taken as merely a spirit of 
contradiction by great fifth-century thinkers who were not sectaries of Elea. 
But on others, such as Anaxagoras, he made no dent at all, and even the 
atomists could have had no use for many of his arguments—for example, the 
best of his arguments against plurality, Fragment 3: their theory would deny 
both horns of the dilemma, affirming an actual infinity of atoms (and even of 
worlds) and giving no quarter to the assumption that between any two atoms 
there must be a third. His most positive contribution, and his only substantive 
one to our knowledge, seems to have been made within his own school. The 
incorporeality of being is never asserted by Parmenides, although his whole 
system cries out for such a doctrine; this we do find in Melissus: “If being is 
one [and nothing could be more certain for an Eleatic than that Being is one], 
it cannot have body” (Fr. 9; a statement which it seems we have no choice but 
to take at face value; for the contrary opinion, see, for example, Booth, “Did 
aoe Believe in Incorporeal Being " (61ff.). But Zeno’s book, written 

e was still “a young man,” must have preceded that of Melissus. Zeno 
must therefore be reckoned the first to make this doctrine explicit, as he un- 
doubtedly does, in arguing, according to the reconstruction in the first argu- 
aE against plurality, above, that whatever has size is divisible into parts and 
ance be ones sipe by size here he could only have meant three- 
ew Wm extension, ang it is impossible to see how he could have denied 

g without also denying it material bulk. 
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The service he rendered not to particular schools but to the world is that 
which made Aristotle name him “the inventor of dialectic.” In the Milesians, 
Xenophanes, and Heraclitus there had been virtually no philosophical argu- 
ment, This began with Parmenides. But in his poem its free movement is 
impeded by an alien medium, whose verse-form suits perfectly the seer pro- 
claiming a spiritual [377] vision and very poorly the debater offering to en- 
gage all comers in logical combat. At this point Zeno breaks with his master 
to become the founder of Greek argumentative prose. Comparing his frag- 
ments with those of Parmenides, we see marked advances in technique. Frag- 
ment 3 is an all-but-perfect piece of logical exposition. The first argument 
against plurality, for all its unavoidable clumsiness of phrasing and logical 
syntax, is a remarkable composition, joining three distinct inferential se- 
quences to spring a single dilemma. In these and apparently in all the other 
arguments, the philosophical paradox is put to work in a radically new way. 
Heraclitus had used it to signal with Delphic obliqueness new insights which 
elude direct statement and escape inferential controls (see his Fr. 93). Zeno 
made it serve a totally different function—that of dramatizing the fact that all- 
too-familiar beliefs may have implications which are fatal to the credibility of 
the implicands. In the whole history of philosophy, no better device has ever 
been found for sensitizing us to the possibility that commonplaces may con- 
ceal absurdities and hence to the need of reexamining even the best entrenched 
and most plausible assumptions. That Zeno himself got so few positive results 
by the use of this method is not surprising; he was hampered by the poverty of 
his conceptual and semantic tools. His archaic logic gave him no inkling of 
the role that wholly tacit premises play in determining his seemingly cogent 
conclusions, And he pursued his work not in the spirit of disinterested inquiry 
but only to enforce predetermined Parmenidean dogmas, defended but never 
tested by his arguments. He more than compensated for these and other de- 
fects by an uncanny instinct for philosophically important issues and an unsur- 
passed power to invent philosophically exciting dilemmas. 
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PLATO'S TESTIMONY CONCERNING ZENO OF ELEA 


N THE OPENING paragraphs of Plato's Parmenides (126a-128e), we 

learn of a work by Zeno which could be read comfortably at a single 

sitting. As we know from the surviving fragments, it was full of extraordi- 
narily compressed material. So we could hazard the guess that it could not 
have taken more than an hour or so to read, since the reading was to be a 
preliminary to extended discussion. Such a length would match that of the 
earliest works of scientific prose which have survived intact: the Hippocratic 
treatises. On Ancient Medicine is about 5,000 words; On Airs, Waters, Places 
about 6,800.! A work of even 5,000 words would have contained the originals 
of all of Zeno's arguments of which we know and many more besides. From 
the way the book is talked about here,? we get the impression that it contained 
the whole of Zeno's oeuvre.? The references are to a single work written when 
Zeno was still “very young" (say, twenty or a little more). Zeno is made to say 
it had been "stolen" from him (i.e., put into circulation by unauthorized third 
parties) before he had made up his mind to publish. If he had put out other 
works thereafter, we would expect some reference to them to drive home his 
point that the pugnacious temper of that youthful work* should not be thought 
to represent his present outlook. Diogenes Laertius (9, 26) speaks of biblia, 
but in a context which gives no indication that he is following a reliable 


From JHS, 95 (1975): 136-62. Used by permission. This article is a partial outcome of an 
investigation which has been supported by the National Science Foundation. The first draft has 
been revised in the light of extremely valuable suggestions from the scholar who read it for JHS 
and from Mr Jonathan Barnes. I am grateful to both, and most particularly to the latter for several 
substantive criticisms which I have tried to meet when revising. The brief in-text references are 
more fully documented in the Bibliography at the end of this article. 

1 Other prose essays are even shorter. The pseudo-Xenophontic Constitution of the Athenians 
is about 3,600 words. 

2 The plural grammatón in 127c3 and 12743 has no significance: subsequent references to the 
same material (10i sungrammati, 12826; tou grammatos, 128b8; etc.) turn without explanation to 
the singular form 

? Socrates refers to the book as ta Zénónos grammata (cf. Zeller [1923, 610n.]). Simplicius 
too (Phys. 140, 28) speaks of Zeno's treatise in the singular (Èv air . . . tà tod Zývwvos 
ovyyoánuatı), Burnet’s remark [1930, 311], "in the Parmenides Plato makes Zeno say that the 
work by which he is best known [my emphasis] was written in his youth . . ." is misleading: 
there is nothing in Plato's text to warrant the suggestion that Zeno had also other, less well 
known works. 

+ die ToLatitny di) dukovuxiav ox véov óvroc èuoŭ èygágm, 1286-7. 
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source. The four titles listed by Suidas? (a very late source, perhaps of the 
tenth century A.D.) inspire no confidence. [136] 
If we could trust what Plato tells us here, we would know the following 


about Zeno: 
(A) The first discourse? in his book had been directed against the "hypothesis"? 


« One of them, Pros philosophous, has been singled out for favorable treatment by champions 
of the theory that Zeno's arguments were anti-Pythagorean polemic (¢.g., Burnet [1930, 312]; 
Lee [1936, 8]: claiming that ‘in the fifth century philosophos had not yet its generalised meaning 
of "philosopher! but meant Pythagorean,” they found in the title “evidence that Zeno wrote at- 
tacking the Pythagoreans” (both quotations from Lee, loc. cit.), But that Zeno himself should 
tave entitled a work of his Pros philosophous seems "extremely improbable if we date the work 
[as it is commonly agreed that we should] ca. 465 B.C.” (Heidel [1940, 22); the origin of the title 
is more likely to be Alexandrian. But even if the title were Zeno's own, the claim that by so 
entitling his work he must have been addressing Pythagorean philosophers turns on a premise 
Which is demonstrably false: cf. the use of philosophos in such a text as Heraclitus B35 (if the. 
injunction to those aspiring to become philosophoi—that they should be eb páña nodhov 
addressed to those who are scorned for having attained mere polumathié in B40, its 
constituency would include a group diverse enough to be illustrated by Hesiod, Pythagoras, 
Xenophanes, and Hecataeus in the latter fragment); cf. also the use of philosophon in Gorgias 
BII(13), and of philosophién in [Hippocrates] On Anc. Med. 20 (there is no allusion to Pythag- 
oras or Pythagoreans in either of these texts, and in the latter philosophie is obviously speculative 
physiologia, illustrated by "Empedocles or others who have written peri phuseós"). [All refer- 
ences to Presoeratic fragments here and hereafter are by their numbering and text in DK, 6th ed. | 

^ I take Plato to be using Jogos in our passage in a sense which is broad enough to cover any 
stretch of argumentative discourse regardless of whether this is 


iorooi 


(a) as short as a single argument, or 
(b) an extended stretch of argumentation containing several arguments, 


and T assume that he is using it in sense (b) in the phrase thy ztoóymv ózxóüeow rov ztodtou 
Gyo, 12747, since otherwise riv TOdTHY ézó0eotv would be a senseless redundancy (we 
could hardly suppose that Plato wanted us to think of a single argument which had more than one 
hypothesis), but in sense (a) in xexpjotov eivat Éxaorov THY Aóyov, ore hyf] Tooadta 
véxquigta tagézeoða, GoovorED Aóyovc yEygadas: it must mean "argument" here, for each 
of the particular arguments would surely count as a fekmérion of the hypothesis (cf. the three 
arguments in Rep. 433b7—434c7 by which Socrates "proves" [hothen tekmairomai, 433b5] his 
definition of dikaiosuné); the tekméria ascribed to Parm. (128b1) are clearly the individual argu- 
ments (extremely short ones) reeled off in the course of the forty-nine verses that make up Par- 
menides’ discourse on Being. At the other extreme, we have Diès and Cornford who translate 
“argument” throughout our passage but think of these “arguments” as divided up into multiple 
sections called “hypotheses” (Diès [1923, 17]: Cornford [1939, 57]). ignoring the difficulty to 
Which I allude above: Plato himself could hardly have thought of arguments each of which con- 
tained several hypotheses. Proclus is undoubtedly using logos in sense (a), not sense (b) (as 
misunderstood by Burnet, loc. cit.), when he remarks that there were forty logoi altogether in 
Zeno's book (Comm. in Parm., 694, Cousin); he could not have meant it in sense (b): a figure 
several times 40 for the total number of arguments in Zeno's treatise would be too bloated to 
commend itself to his sober judgment. 

? This—the protasis of a conditional statement, nof the whole conditional—is clearly the sense 
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that plurality exists.* The argument had the logical form of a reductio ad absurdum: 
it assailed the hypothesis by purporting to demonstrate that it entails an outright 
contradiction." 

(B) All of the arguments in his book were meant to refute plurality (127e8— 
128al). 

(C) Zeno was a personal intimate (127a8—b6)!? and, in his book, a philosophical 
partisan of Parmenides (128a4—b5). 

(D) Parmenides, in his arguments for monism, and Zeno, in his arguments. 
against pluralism, were maintaining “virtually the same thing" (12826-b6). [137] 

(E) The real aim of Zeno's book had been to expose the absurdity of the position 
of those who found Parmenides’ monism absurd (128c6—d6).! 


of hupothesis in 12845-6, where each of the suppositions, “many things exist" and "[only] one 
thing exists,” is unambiguously denominated a hupothesis. This is also the sense of "hypothesis" 
in which Plato generally uses the term: clearly so in the rest of the Parm. (136a ff.), and demon- 
strably so in other dialogues (Crombie's view [1963, 533] that the "hypothesis" in Meno 87b ff. is 
the conditional “if virtue is knowledge, then it is teachable,” rather than the protasis of that 
statement, is untenable: it was refuted by Cherniss and Friedländer in their critique of R. Robin- 
son, who had taken this position in the first edition of his book but abandoned it in the second in 
response to their criticism: [Robinson 1953, 117-18, with references there to his critics]). In thy 
XodMmY óztóüeotv toù ztoórov Aóyov (12746-7) hupothesin is being used in an extended sense 
to mean not only the protasis of the conditional statement which formed the thesis of the argu- 
ment, but the whole of the argument which refuted that protasis: Socrates would hardly be 
thought of asking Zeno to reread anything less than that. 

* Literally, "that many (things) exist" (polla einai, 127e7; polla esti, 127e10, etc.). In the 
expanded form in which the hypothesis occurs in 127e1—2, ei xohAt ott tà Svect, I take fa onta 
to be a Platonic addition which is not meant to be part of the quotation but to fill out ei polla esti in 
a way which adds nothing to its sense but suits better Plato's taste in philosophical prose, (which 
explains why) he prefers to use this expanded form in his initial reference to the plurality thesis, 
turning to the sparer formulation thereafter. That the latter was the Zenonian original, we know 
from the form in which the hypothesis appears not only in B1 but also, and more importantly, in 
B3 (where we have the complete text): there onta, understood in the hypothesis ei polla esti, 
becomes explicit in the course of the argument and is mentioned in the conclusion, x«i orc 
Ğnerga xà Svra ot. Cf. also the hypothesis in Mel. B8(2), et o Ñv 70024, and B(8)6, et 
moahet ein. 

? It would be wrong to assume (as Burnet [1930, 313] seems to do) that all of the arguments 
had this form. Thus, in the first three arguments against motion, the absurdity which refutes the 
premise is not an explicit, but an implicit, contradiction: the absurdity results only from the fact 
that the conclusion contradicts a premise the reader brings to the argument, sc. that the stadium is 
traversed, that Achilles overtakes the tortoise, that the arrow moves. 

10 His boy-love according to Plato, his adoptive son according to Diog. Laert. 9, 25 (but the 
latter, as Zeller surmised (1923, 609, note], is probably only the prudish effort of some later 
writer to put a better face on the all too plain sense of paidika in Plato). 

?! That this aim was not openly expressed is an unavoidable inference from Socrates’ charge 
that Zeno had tried to “fool” his readers (128a7), concealing his true intentions in the book. 
‘Though Zeno rejects the charge (128c2—5), neither does he say anything to imply that he had 
avowed positively his alliance with Parmenides anywhere in the book: had this been the case, 
Socrates’ charge could hardly have been made in the first place. 
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(F) The plurality thesis under attack in the book was the commonly held belief: 
in denying that thesis, Zeno was going “against all that is said” (127¢9-10).!2 


How much of this testimony can be trusted? In particular, can it be trusted 
at (C)??? I italicize because our answer to this question is bound to be of the 
last importance for our interpretation of ancient reports of Zeno's arguments 
and even for our interpretation of those fragments which have survived ver- 
batim. For when we interpret these data, we cannot ignore Zeno's intentions 
— particularly so when we confront inferences of his which look like patent 
fallacies to us. And an author's intentions are notoriously hard to ascertain 
beyond reasonable doubt even in cases where his text has survived intact, as, 
e.g., in the Socratic dialogues, where scholars confronting a particular fallacy 
may still disagree sharply on whether or not Plato himself was aware of it and, 
if so, whether or not he wants us to credit his mouthpiece, Socrates, with the 
same awareness. In Zeno’s case the difficulty is magnified by the textual in- 
completeness of the most elaborate of his surviving arguments against plu- 
rality (the one which includes B1 and B2),'4 by the extreme brevity and com- 
pression of the one argument against plurality where our text is, to all 
appearance, complete (B3), and by the fact that all of his other arguments 


12 That the book was addressed “to those who tried to ridicule [Parmenides] by showing that if 
one thing exists his argument will have many absurd and contradictory consequences” (128c) 
could mean (though it need not) that the book was provoked by some particular philosopher(s) 
who had criticized Parmenides in this way. If that were true, and if the book was written in Elea 
(as is likely), it would not follow, as Burnet and others have claimed, that the critics had been 
Pythagorean philosophers: Burnet does not tell how he knows that “the Pythagoreans are the only 
people who can have criticised the views of Parmenides there and at that date" [1930, 314]: were 
there no non-Pythagorean philosophers in Magna Graecia at that time? We know of Alemacon; 
and there were doubtless many others. Moreover, since there was good intercommunication be- 
tween different parts of the Greek world (thus Heraclitus at Ephesus criticizes [B40, B129] Py- 
thagoras in Croton), the critic or critics could have been anywhere in the greater Greek world. 
And if the book were a reply to critics, it would not, of course, be for their exclusive consump- 
tion. Anyhow, the surviving fragments do not contain a single word which would suggest that the 
views they combat are anything but those of common sense—common to all non-Eleatic philoso- 
phers and to nonphilosophers alike. (Cf. Vlastos, [1959b, 534; 1967c, 376-77] (**1.256-59).) 

' This is the crucial question, to be distinguished sharply from the question of whether or not 
we may accept Plato’s testimony at (B) and (E). As I shall argue in Section I below, we have good 
reason for accepting it at (C), while rejecting it at (B) and scaling down (E) accordingly (substitut- 
ing views for monism.) 

14 Diametrically opposite interpretations of the import of this fragment turn very largely on 
whether or not we accept the correctness of Simplicius’ reading of the part of the argument he has 
Preserved and the adequacy of his laconic summary of the part of the argument which he fails to 
quote (in Phys. 138, 33-139, 19); see, e.g., Vlastos [1959a, 197-98] (** 1.170-72) following 
Fränkel and others; contra Solmsen [1971, 1301f.]. And since, as Solmsen has emphasized 
11971. 12617. ], Simplicius is heavily influenced by Plato's testimony on Zeno in the Parmenides, 
the question of whether or not we can trust what we get from Simplicius on this fragment will turn 
to some degree on whether or not we can trust Plato's testimony (on this see the terminal para- 
graph of n. 17 below) 
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(with the exception of the Arrow, in my opinion: see Vlastos [1966b, 3ff.] 
(**1,205ff.)) reach us only in paraphrase. What we need to know as we work 
our way through this source-material is the following: 


(1) (a) Was Zeno an honest thinker whose seriousness of purpose in searching for 
truth was on a par with that of Parmenides, Melissus, and of the other Presocratic 
philosophers? Or (b) was he a slippery character, a sophist, who would not be above 
resorting upon occasion to arguments which he knew, or suspected, to be falla- 
cious?!5 [138] 

(2) (a) Was he committed to a positive, systematic, doctrine—that of the Par- 
menidean system? Or (b) was he a free-lance assayer of diverse theses and forms of 
argument, constructing conundrums and paradoxes with no thought of advancing 
the logical fortunes of any particular metaphysics, arguing on both sides of the 
dilemmas he sprung on his public and leaving the outcome unresolved?!® 


!5 The question I am raising here has never been properly debated in the extensive literature on 
Zeno. That (a) is the correct answer has been the usual, but unargued, assumption. The decisive 
challenge to it came in Frünkel's fundamental study of the text of the original fragments [1942] 
which claimed to discover repeated resort to verbal legerdemain in Zeno's arguments against 
plurality and concluded with the following characterization of their author: “He was well aware of 
the gravity and profundity of his problems, and, nevertheless, while handling them, he often 
playfully, lustily, and defiantly deceives and mystifies his reader" (206). Elsewhere I argued that 
this characterization gets no sound support from the Zenonian texts (BI and B2) on which Fränkel 
had sought to base it (see Vlastos [1959a, 195-96 (**1.167-69); 1971d, 121 and 129-31 
(9*1.222-23, 23234)]): Lam glad to see that Solmsen, in his important paper on Zeno [1971]. 
to which I shall be making numerous references hereafter, agrees with me against Fränkel on this 
point (p. 117). Here I shall be arguing that neither is it supported by Plato’s testimony, as Frankel 
curiously thought it was. I say “curiously” because to substantiate the claim that Plato's Par- 
menides bears out the two-in-one Zeno—profound philosopher and verbal trickster—Frinkel 
gives us nothing more solid than references to the regrets voiced by the Platonic Zeno in 128d6— 
e3 for the philonikia and philotimia which animated his youthful work (236). But surely t 
sheer ignoratio elenchi: pugnacious ardor in no way entails indulgence in light-lingered dialec- 
tics; Frünkel does not claim, and could not have plausibly claimed, that it does. He would surely 
have had to admit that there is not one word in Plato's Parmenides to lend color to the imputation 
of resort to genial fraud by Zeno in his arguments. 

16 Here again the question has been largely ignored in the earlier literature. The consensus on 
(C) has been so broad and so assured that even Fränkel, the maverick who argued for (1b), took 
the truth of (2a) for granted. The dissidents have been few and far between and, prior to the 
appearance of Solmsen’s fundamental paper in 1971, their dissent was expressed more in obiter 
dicta than in carefully reasoned conclusions. Thus all we get from Diès (normally an exceedingly 
thorough scholar) by way of putatively Platonic evidence for his sponsorship of (b) are Phaedr. 
261c6-8 and / Alc., 119a5-6 (to be discussed below in Section II and the Appendix respec- 
tively); after a mere citation of these two passages and a hasty reference to Eudemus apud “Sim- 
plicius, in Phys., p. 98 et suiv.” (sic; but he must mean to refer to pp. 97, IOff. and 99, 10-12), he 
feels entitled to declare that the passage in / Alc. “indiquerait un Zénon sophiste de profession" 
and that the first "semblerait, à tout le moins, viser un Zénon qui manie la dialectique pour la 
dialectique elle-même,’ adding, “Et ce pourrait bien ètre, historiquement, la meilleure maniere de 
comprendre Zénon’ [1923, 16]. We get nothing better from Cornford [1939, 67-68] to back his 
view that in the Parmenides Plato regards Zeno's work "as an essay in eristic controversy, imply- 
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1f Plato's testimony at (C) were to be accepted, the answer to question (2) 
would be settled at once: we would be assured that Zeno was an adherent of 
the Parmenidean system.!? [139] In that case we would have good reason for 


text, 
where Zeno is portrayed as controverting Parmendies' adversaries, and doing so most pug- 
naciously, but without any indication that he was doing so in an "eristic" temper and that he "did 
not take his own arguments seriously." For the further opinion that Plato thought Zeno "a mere 
sophist," Comford, following Diès, refers us, more plausibly, but still without serious argument, 
to Phaedr. 261c. We do get considerably more by way of argument in von Fritz (1971, 42ff.], 
with much fuller use of the Eudemus fragment in Simplicius (on which, however, see under (b) in 
n. 57 below), to support the view that Zeno, though no sophist, is still only an aporetic arguer and 
brings help to Parmenides only by showing “that one gets into no smaller difficulties when one 
denies Parmenides! doctrine" (75; for further references to von Fritz and for a brief rebuttal of this 
construction of the Zenonian dialectic, see n. 52 below). But it is not until we come to Solmsen 
1971, 140-41] that we get (in apparent independence of Digs and Cornford, to whose judgments 
on this point he makes no reference) a searching critique of the Platonic evidence which had led to 
the traditional acceptance of (a). Though I cannot accept Solmsen’s conclusions, 1 believe that he 
has rendered a signal service to Zenonian scholarship by presenting a detailed, well-documented 
llenge to the traditional view, compelling a re-examination of data which had been read most 
uncritically in the past by many scholars, including myself. 

17 It is well to note at this point—as Solmsen does not; this is a major lacuna in his argument— 
that we do get just this picture (vaguely, but unmistakably in its total effect) from both (I) Aris- 
totle and (ID) writers who reflect the doxographic tradition stemming from Theophrastus: 

(1) Aristotle associates Zeno firmly with Parmenides in Soph. el. 182b22-26 when he alludes 
in passing to “the logos of Zeno and Parmenides" which, he says, has been refuted Out tò 
nohayas . . . héyeoðai tò ëv xai tò Sv. For in a much fuller passage (Phys. 185220 18623) 
he makes the multivocity of "being" and “unity” the base from which the whole critique of Eleatic 
monism must proceed. So when we see that in the Soph. el. passage he ascribes to Zeno, no less 
than to Parmenides, an argument which is to be refuted by the application of the same semantic 
insight, we have no good reason to doubt that he is thinking of both as adherents of the same hen 
ta panta doctrine which in Phys. 18522 he ascribes to Parmenides and Melissus, without naming 
Zeno in that context, Nor is there any good in supposing that in so coupling Zeno with Parmen- 
ides Aristotle is merely echoing what he had read in Plato's Parmenides: he makes no such 
allusion, direct or indirect; and that his knowledge of Zeno was independent of Plato is certain 
from his discussion of many Zenonian arguments to none of which is there any reference in the 
Platonic corpus (Top. 160b7-9; Phys. 209423-25, 210b22-23, 239b5-240a18; 250120-21, 
26324-6; Met. 1001b7-9). 

(ID In the ambience of the doxographic tradition, we hear of Zeno as the "familiar" (gndrimos) 
of Parmenides (Plut., Adv. Colotem 1126d; Sext., Adv. math. 7, 7; Alexander, Metaph. 227, 13— 
14); his "auditor" (diakēkoe, Diog. Laert., Vitae philos. 9, 25); his "pupil" (mathétés) (Suidas on 
Zeno; scholiast on [Plato], / Alc. successor" (Suidas on Parmenides). And cf. below n. 69 
sub fin. The Theophrastean source epitomized in ps.-Plut., Strom. 6 (immediately after the sketch 
of the Parmenidean philosophy) states: Z. òè 6 "Ec, Tov pèv oùðèv PE£Oero, Óuyrá- 
Onoev dé zteol rovrov £i zàetov. 6mxópnotv here cannot mean that Zeno's aporiai were 
hostile to Parmenides or even noncommittal in their doctrinal import. In Aristotle Zendn éporei in 
Phys. 210b22 and hë Zéndnos aporia in ibid. 20923 introduce an argument which, if valid, 
would be fatal to the belief in space; and the puzzles concerning motion (Phys. 239b5ff.) are no 
less clearly meant to be destructive; and who but Parmenides and his claque would be made happy 


el 
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also answering question (1) in favor of (a).!8 For if Zeno were what Plato 
depicts in Parm. 127-28, we would expect him to observe the same respect 
for the truth which inspires his master's poem: it is not very likely that he 


if both space and motion were argued out of existence? (Same implication in Plato’s reference to 
the upshot of Zeno's arguments as tautén aporian, Parm. 129e6.) 

The import of the Aristotelian association of Zeno, no less than Melissus, with Parmenides is 
ignored by von Fritz [1971, 42-43] when he argues that Aristotle's designation of Zeno as the 
"inventory of dialectic” (frag. 1 Ross of Aristotle's Soph., apud Diog. Laert. 8, 57 [cited in n. 
103 below]) “nur bedeuten kann, dass er bewusst kontroverse Sätze aufstellte, die nach der einen 
wie nach der anderen Seite hin diskutiert werden kann." 

This is the most precarious inference, in view of the fact that Aristotle uses the term dialektiké 
in a variety of senses (see Bonitz, Index Aristotelicus s.v.) and that the testimonium in Diogenes 
Laertius gives absolutely no indication of its Aristotelian context which might have enabled us to 
pin down the special sense Aristotle had in view when citing Zeno as the inventor of dialectic. 
There is one sense—argument which cannot produce scientific demonstration because its prem- 
ises are only endoxa (cf. n. 105 below)—which would fit perfectly Plato's description of Zeno in 
(D) above. And there is still another sense—the one employed in Aristotle’s famous remark that. 
Plato's metaphysical views diverged from those of the Pythagoreans Oa rijv èv roi Aóyotc 
oxéw (ol yàg ztoóregot diahextvxijs ob pereiyov), Mer. 987b31-32—which could have 
been alternatively (perhaps even concurrently) the very one Aristotle had in view; and this too 
would comport with the Platonic description of Zeno. We know that Sextus so understood Aris- 
totle, for he argued that Parmenides could not have been “unversed in dialectic since Aristotle 
regarded his familiar, Zeno, as the originator of dialectic” (Adv. Math, 7, 7). This is, of course, 
the picture in Simplicius, who finds Plato’s account in the Parmenides so congenial that he parrots 
128c6-d6 almost word for word (Phys. 134, 4-8), as has been noticed by Untersteiner (1963, 4— 
8] and Solmsen [1971, 126-27]. 

Because of Simplicius’ verbal dependence on Plato in that passage, Solmsen holds (loc. cit.) 
that Simplicius’ own conviction that Zeno was a disciple of Parmenides has no independent 
evidentiary value. This would indeed be the unavoidable conclusion if Simplicius had no direct 
access to non-Platonic sources. But the fact is that, in addition to his access to Theophrastean 
sources, Simplicius had in his possession substantial Zenonian texts. What he read in these texts 
must have gibed with Plato's representation of Zeno as a partisan of Parmenides—gibed so well 
that he did not feel it incumbent upon him to change a single word to mark even a shading of 
difference in his own understanding of this matter. To argue that this has no confirmatory value for 
the Platonic testimony, one must proceed on the assumption—which Solmsen in fact makes— 
that Simplicius’ concurrence is due entirely to his subservience to Platonic authority. 1 see no 
good reason to grant that assumption. Certainly Simplicius’ respect for Plato does not fall short of 
veneration; it would be bound to influence greatly his reading of Zeno's texts. But let us suppose 
that it had been the case, as Solmsen believes [1971, 128ff.], that the Zenonian texts in Simplicius’ 
possession deployed arguments both pro and con Parmenidean theses—no more pro than con. 
Why must we believe that when confronting such a state of affairs, whose prima facie import 
would tell so strongly against the Platonic representation of Zeno as totally committed to the 
defense of the Parmenidean position, Simplicius would have simply disregarded the textual 
dence, without so much as a sentence to explain away the discrepancy between what he read in 
Plato and what he found in the text before him? (And cf. below, n. 35 sub fin.) [140] 

18 Provided, of course, that on this point our conclusions from the Platonic testimony agreed 
with conclusions drawn from our analysis of Zeno's reasoning in preserved fragments. I have 
referred in n. 15 above to the (strongly positive) results of my study of those portions of the 
‘argument against plurality which are cited verbatim by Simplicius (B1, B2). No weight whatever 
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would have used sophistical logic to advance his master's sacred alétheia.'? 
To be sure, no more than probability may be claimed for this conclusion: we 
cannot rule out altogether the possibility that an Eleatic might have resorted, 
in desperation, to fallacious arguments to startle his readers—to jar them out 
of the stolid dogmatism which Parmenides’ own austerely logical discourse 
had failed to shake.?° If we may trust Plato’s testimony, we would be assured 
that he, at any rate, gives no quarter to such a suggestion. This is clear in the 
language he uses when his Socrates compares Zeno's arguments with those of 
Parmenides: the latter vexjujota zy [et] xakdc te xal ed for his monistic 
thesis, while the former texurjota . . . ztjutoAAa. xai mappeyéeOn mag- 
éyetat in refutation of the converse of that thesis (128b1—3). Socrates could 
hardly have been made to sum up in Parmenides' presence the two ventures in 
this way if he had meant to insinuate a contrast between chaste veracity in the 
one case and sophistical trickery in the other. There is not the remotest sug- 
gestion of such a thing in the description of Zeno's arguments as pammegethé: 
nothing here, so far as I can see, but an expression of admiration for the 
forcefulness of the Zenonian dialectic.?! 

Let me then review the considerations on the strength of which the accept- 
ability of Plato's representation of Zeno at (C) will have to be decided. We 
may start from the fact that Plato's is our earliest,?? as well as our fullest, 


could be attached to the inference which Cornford drew (see n. 16 above) from references in 
Parm. 128d-e to the contentious spirit (cf. n. 4 above) in which the youthful Zeno had composed 
his book: strong polemical animus (philonikia) would be quite in line with seriousness of intent, 
would indeed be normal in a young man engaged in a counter-attack on a revered master's 
adve 


saries. 
icred: the “tremorless heart of well-persuading Truth" (B1, 29: for the text see Mourelatos 
11970, 154], with references to Deichgräber and Jameson) is presented in the form of a religious 
revelation. 

? But I should emphasize that I consider this only an abstract possibility. 1 know of no example 
of such tactics in contemporary, or near-contemporary, literature. Thus I do not believe that 
Socrates uses such tactics, even when he is most provocative, as, notoriously, in the Hippias 
Minor (there he does not conclude that the good man is the hekon hamartanón but that he would 
be, cixeo tig totw odtos [376b]. 

?! Calogero (1932, 91n.1] takes Kalós te kai eu, said of Parmenides’ arguments, to mean that 
"honest" and are to be contrasted in this respect with the (dishonest?) pampolla kai 
çerhë arguments of Zeno. How he gets this sense out of the text remains a mystery, unless 
hing back to exapatan in 12827, which would be surely arbitrary, since the apaté there 
refers all too clearly to Zeno's supposed intention to say "something different” from Parmenides, 
Without the slightest implication, so far as I can see, that Zeno used dishonest arguments to 
implement that intention. 
= The only report of an earlier testimony is the following in Diog. Laert. (8, 56): 


they are 
pamm 


he is 


Alcidamas in his physical treatise (en 10i phusikói) says at this same time Zeno and Empedocles 
heard Parmenides but afterwards left him, and that, while Zeno pursued philosophy on his own 
(kar idian philosophésai), Empedocles heard Anaxagoras and Pythagoras, emulating the lat- 
ter's dignity of life and bearing, and the former's natural philosophy. 
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testimony about Zeno's relation to [141] Parmenides, and that Plato is expres- 
sing himself in this passage not in vague generalities but in direct and circum- 
stantial references to the form and content of Zeno's book. And it so happens 
that the one thesis of the book which Plato reports here, £i x04 Bott tà 
övra, óc Goa Sei abt& Spora te elvat. xai. àvópora, can be checked 
against original material in Simplicius and found to agree so closely with the 
latter that any doubt of its accuracy would be idle: there can be no doubt that 
the essential part of the protasis,?3 ei zt0AA.& Bott tà Övta, is a verbatim 
quotation; as for the apodosis, it is identical in logical form with that of the 
hypotheses in B1 and B3: the sentence-frame “are——and not——" recurs in 
all three, the only difference being in the words that fill the blanks, “alike” in 
the present text, “so small as to have no magnitude" in Bl, “as many as they 
are” [i.e., finitely many] in B3. And since we know that homoion is a predi- 
cate which figures prominently in Presocratic philosophizing,?* we have every 
reason to think that Plato is reproducing as accurately as could be expected? a 
sentence in Zeno’s book which must have read, el zt0Jt Bott, àvéyxn cutee 
öporá te elven xal avópota.26 

When an author refers so specifically to a well-known book and quotes 
from it with this degree of accuracy, we may reasonably infer that he is speak- 
ing from firsthand knowledge.’ And since there is no good reason to think 


‘The allegation that Empedocles “heard” Pythagoras (near the middle of the fifth century!) suffices 
to discredit the historical reliability of this testimonium. However, even if it were fully reliable, it 
would still tell us nothing about Zeno's doctrine, unless we take idian philosophésai with Hicks 
(in his translation of Diog. Laert., vol. 2 [London, 1931]) to mean "framed his own system." 
‘Though this rendering is apparently approved by some scholars (Solmsen [1971, 137] seems to be 
reading the text in the same way), it is surely mistaken: in kat’ idian philosophésai Zeno is being 
contrasted with Empedocles, who is represented us remaining in statu pupillari with new 
teachers, Anaxagoras and Pythagoras, while he (Zeno) pursued philosophy by himself, not under 
a master. 

23 L.e., the first three words, the last two being a Platonic addition which adds nothing material 
to the source of the phrase: cf. n. 8 above. 

24 Cf. the Word Index in DK s.v. homoios, noting particularly occurrences in Parmenides and 
Melissus. 

25 Given the fact that he is not undertaking to quote verbatim throughout: cf. the following 
note, 

26 | omit the hös: it is only a feature of the indirect discourse employed by Socrates. For dei I 
substitute ananké, for this is the logical connective used by Zeno in B1 and B3 (though dei is not 
impossible: Melissus uses it—though exceptionally—in B9). 

27 Epitomes of the teachings of Presocratic philosophers. containing occasionally references to 
their works and snippets of (more or less) accurate quotations from them became common in the 
Hellenistic and Greco-Roman periods. The fountainhead of these works (and, in all probability, 
the first work of its kind) was Theophrastus’ Doctrines of the Physical Philosophers. It would be 
arbitrary to assume that any such work was in circulation when Plato was composing the Parmen- 
ides (in the late seventies or early sixties of the fourth century), so that Plato's knowledge of 
Zeno's book might be derived from such a secondary or tertiary source. 
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that when Plato had got hold of Zeno’s book he would have read only its first 
few lines, we would be justified in inferring, further, that his characterization 
of Zeno at (C) had good foundation in the book. It is fair to say that the 
overwhelming majority of scholars have proceeded on the assumption that this 
conclusion is correct. In so doing they have ignored two grounds on which its 
correctness could—and in fact has been—challenged. 


(1) Plato's testimony at (B)?* could be thought to undermine the credibility of his 
testimony at (C), since (B) contradicts what we know about Zeno's arguments from. 
other sources.?? 

(1I) Plato's characterization of the relation of Zeno to Parmenides at (C) could be 
thought to be in conflict with the allusion to Zeno in the Phaedrus.?? 


1 want to argue that neither (I) nor (II) give us good grounds for doubting the 
characterization of Zeno at (C). In an Appendix I shall argue that neither does 
the remark about Zeno in 7 Alc, 119a.3! 


I. QUESTIONS ABOUT PARMENIDES 1278-1288 


This is the crucial segment of Plato’s testimony in the Parmenides, Let me 
quote it in full: [142] 


the intention of your arguments (6 Ppobovtatl oov ot Aóyot)—to vindicate, 
ainst all that is [commonly] said, that plurality does not exist (óc ov moAAG 
ott)? And you think that each of your arguments is a proof of just that, so that you 
believe (hégei) you have produced as many proofs [of the thesis] that plurality does 
not exist as are the arguments you have composed? Is this what you mean (Aioutó 
legeis), or am I understanding you wrongly?" 

“No,” said Zeno. "You have grasped very well what the whole of my essay is 
driving at." (1277-1283) 


What exactly is Plato telling us here? Is it 


(1) that the plurality thesis was the explicit refutand of each of the arguments in 
Zeno's book? 


or only 


** Also, to some extent, at (E), which agrees with (B), in mentioning only Parmenides’ mo- 
as the doctrine which “in truth" (to ge aléthes) Zeno defended by his counterattack, but does 
Not go so far as to say (or directly imply) that all of Zeno’s arguments were directed to the proof of 
just this doctrine. 
" Solmsen has so argued: cf. n. 16 above. 
? Cf. n. 16 above. 
`! Pace Diès, cited in n. 16 above 
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(2) that to achieve the refutation of that thesis was Zeno's intention in each of those 
arguments? 


To summarize the testimony, as I have done above, in the form of 
(B) All of the arguments in Zeno's book were meant to refute the plurality thesis, 


is, clearly, to opt for (2), whose difference from (1) is substantial, since (2) 
could very well be true while (1) was false. For suppose there were any num- 
ber of arguments in the book whose refutands were A or B or C, none of these 
mentioning the plurality thesis, P. Even so it would be entirely possible for (2) 
to be true, provided only that Zeno believed that not-A implied not-P and that 
so did not-B and not-C, and that Zeno had produced his refutations of A and B 
and C with the intention that the reader would draw for himself the conclusion 
that P was thereby refuted three times over. Once sensitized to this difference 
between (1) and (2), we should have no difficulty in satisfying ourselves that it 
is not (1), but (2), i.e., (B) that Plato means to be telling us here. 

For it is evident on inspection that (2) is all he says. Socrates is not asking 
Zeno whether or not each of his many arguments states that it refutes the 
plurality thesis but only whether or not Zeno thinks (oiei) or believes (hégei) 
that each of those arguments does so, Nor is more than this implied in Socra- 
tes’ subsequent remark that Zeno “denies that many things exist and . . . ad- 
duces very many and very powerful proofs” [of this] (128b1—3). To say that at 
an argument has been adduced as a proof of not-P is not of itself to imply that 
P is the explicit refutand of that argument: if we happen to think that the 
arguer believes that his refutand implies not-P, we may still wish to say that 
the argument has been adduced as a proof not-P, even if there has been no 
mention of P. So all we can get out of the dialogue between Socrates and Zeno 
is (2), not (1), i.e., only the allegation, made by Socrates and admitted by 
Zeno, that Zeno believed that all of his arguments refuted the plurality the- 
sis and that he had produced all of them for the purpose of achieving its 
refutation. 

Now to say that Zeno believed that 


(3) in each of his arguments the conclusion, if valid, refutes the plurality thesis 


is, obviously, not to say that (3) is true or that Plato believed that (3) is true— 
which is just as well, for a little reflection will show that (3) is a very dubious 
article and, further, that there is no good reason to think that Plato himself. 
thought (3) true. Thus, the case of Zeno's arguments against motion, 
though it may reasonably be thought that motion implies plurality (i.e., that to 
have any motion at all, we must have at least two things in existence whose 
relative distance is changing),?? it does not look as though the converse [143] 


32 This conception of motion is conspicuously displayed in Zeno's paradox of the "Moving 
s": see, e.g., Vlastos [1967e, 375 (**1.254 
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were also true: what is there to stop us, for instance, from conceiving of a 
state of affairs in which a multitude of distinct objects remain motionless 
throughout eternity? Only if we take the objects envisaged in the plurality 
thesis to be those of the familiar world of sense-experience, only then would it 
be plausible to hold that, e.g., to refute the belief that a runner can reach the 
end of his course or that an arrow can fly would be tantamount to demolishing 
the whole structure of our beliefs about the world, and thereby destroying the 
plurality thesis. And if we then ask if we are compelled to believe that Plato 
would think (3) true, here again the answer must be in the negative. Thus if 
Plato were thinking not of physical objects but of his own Ideas he would 
certainly hold that, though plural, they are the very acme of motionlessness: 
so how could their plurality be impugned, how could it be touched at all, if it 
were demonstrated that no arrow flies, that no race-course is traversed? Plato 
could hardly fail to recognize this, and what he says in the sequel suggests that 
he does recognize it.?^ He could do this while holding that Zeno, for his part, 
did believe in the truth of (3). For Plato would find it very natural to believe 
that Zeno, who had not even dreamed of the strange new world of incorporeal, 
super-sensible Forms, and had thought of plurality only as an attribute of 
corporeal sensibles, would indeed hold that in refuting motion he was refuting 
plurality by destroying the only possible world in which plurality could exist. 

We can now face up to the question of whether or not we have any indepen- 
dent reason to think that Plato's allegation at (2) above—i.e., his testimony at 
(B)—is true. And the answer is, surely, that we have none. Rummaging 
through the whole of our source-material, we find nothing to incline us to 
agree with Plato that the refutation of plurality was the intention of Zeno's 
arguments.?5 We find nothing in this mass of evidence— nothing except 
Plato's say-so in our present passage—to persuade us that, for example, Zeno 


? Cf. Vlastos [1973, 276-78 and nn.]. 

“ He makes Socrates argue [128e ff.] that Zeno's argument would not be valid against Ideas, 
even if they were valid against sensible instances of Ideas. 

"* Simplicius’ concurrence on this point (e.g., at Phys. 139, 5-7 and 141, 10-11) is worthless 
for this purpose. For we know that his own Neoplatonic faith would itself have predisposed him to 
à similarly tendentious reading of Parmenides. He, too, for reasons of his own, would exalt unity 
äs the all-important attribute of Parmenidean Being—so much so that the phrase fo hen on comes 
1o be used quasi-nominatively in his own writings as a referring expression for Parmenides’ 
conception of Being (for a good example, see his triple use of the phrase within a few lines at 
Phys. 142, 30-143, 1), Having thus the strongest inclination to make antipluralism the thrust of 
Zeno’s polemic against Parmenides’ detractors, Simplicius’ acquiescing in Plato's testimony on 
this point could hardly yield confirmation of it, Given two testimonies, both infected by the same 
Prejudice, the later of the two could hardly strengthen the earlier, Solmsen (1971, 126-28) has 
rightly emphasized all this, calling attention to Simplicius" verbatim reproduction of several 
Phrases from Plato's text, I agree with Solmsen completely on this point, pace my disagreement 
with him in n. 17 above, which concerns a very different point, sc. Simplicius’ corroboration of 
Plato's testimony at (C), which could be valuable, while his corroboration of Plato's testimony at 
(B) was worthless—a possibility which Solmsen failed to consider. 
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wanted to refute motion only as a means of refuting plurality. If Zeno had 
wanted to subordinate one of these two objectives to the other, why should he 
not have rather preferred the converse—to refute plurality as a means to refut- 
ing motion? The latter would have been fully as useful for the purpose of 
backing Parmenides and routing his detractors. We can see for ourselves, 
from our own reading of Parmenides" poem, that changelessness is as essen- 
tial an attribute of Parmenidean Being as is its unity.?6 So if Zeno could banish 
[144] motion from the universe by force of argument, the aid he would bring 
Parmenides would be direct, immediate, and decisive. What is it then that 
makes Plato so sure that a refutation of motion would have to be converted 
into a refutation of plurality in order to aid Parmenides? So far as we can see, 
it is nothing more than Plato’s own assumption that to establish the unity of 
Being had been Parmenides’ all-engrossing concern.? This assumption we 
know to be false. Having Parmenides’ very words in our hands, we can see for 
ourselves that Plato is misrepresenting him at this point. For though unity is 
most certainly one of the essential attributes of Being in the Poem,?* it is no 
more than one of these, and by no means the one which matters the most to 


36 It is said to be atremes (B8, 4) and akinéton (B8, 26 and 38). The sense in which kinësis is 
denied of Being, is of course, that of change in the broadest possible sense, which would include. 
(a) "generation" and "destruction" (Aristotle's "substantial change"), (b) locomotion, and (c) 
qualitative change. The assertion that Being is akinétom in v. 26 starts with the denial of change in 
sense (a) in v. 27, which had been proved already at great length (verses 6-21) and proceeds to its 
denial in sense (b) in verses 29-30. There is specific mention of topon allassein in v. 30. To prove 
that topon allassein entails absurdities would be as direct and effective a way of coming to 
Parmenides! aid as would be any of Zeno's arguments against plurality. 

7 In our passage Plato goes so far as to suggest that this had been Parmenides’ only objective: 
he puts Parmenides! aim to prove the unity of Being on a par with Zeno’s aim to disprove the 
plurality thesis (128a8-b3), having previously (12710— 1281) claimed that this had been Zeno's 
only aim, and then proceeding to say (128b3-5) that the upshot of the two works was that 
Parmenides and Zeno were saying virtually the same thing. 

35 Tt is asserted twice within the first six lines of the account of Being in the Poem, each of the 
two assertions pertaining to distinct senses of unity, both of which were regarded essential compo- 
nents of the term in classical philosophy: 


(1) In B8, 4, Being is said to be oulon mounogenes (for a defence of this reading, now 
widely accepted, see Tarán [1965, 88-93]; for the sense of mounogenes, "alone of its kind,” 
“sui generis,” hence unique,” see Kahn [1960, 157n.1]). Here Parmenides asserts the claim that 
Being is the only thing in existence, which he proceeds to demonstrate at a later stage of the 
argument—B8, 37-38 where Parmenides argues that “nothing but Being exists or will exist,” 
as a conclusion from the propositions (previously established) that it is "whole [i.e. complete] 
and changeless” (oulon akinéton 1). Uniqueness is so common a sense of unity in classical 
philosophy that "one" is ordinarily used as an ellipsis for “just one.” Sce, e.g... the flock of 
passages in Plato where “one Form" is used to mean “just one Form”: Vlastos [1973, 355-56]; 
note that at Rep. 597 “one only" (mian monon) in C3 replaces simply and without explanation 
“one” (mia) in B5; and note too how Plato passes (from) hen fo pan einai to hen . . . monon 
einai for the identical Parmenidean doctrine in Soph. 244B6- 10. And ef, Melissus' shift from. 
his ordinary use of Ëv rout court (B5; B6; B7(1) and (2); B9) to hen monon in B8(1), simply for 
greater emphasis, without change of meaning-content. 

(2) In B8, 6 Being is said to be hen, suneches. Here, as Solmsen points out [1971 120], the. 
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Parmenides. The one on which he seems to put by far the greatest stock?? is 
immutability: to the proof of the proposition that [145] Being is everlasting 
(agenéton and anólethron)'? and of the closely related one that it is 
akinéton?! he devotes nearly half of his disquisition on Being—23 verses out 
of 49 all told— while he gives only 7 to the proof of its unity. What is more, 
everlastingness is the only attribute of Being which is proved directly from the 
foundational Axiom of the system,*? while the proof of unity is derived from 
derivatives of that Axiom.*3 


emphasis falls on the internal unity of Being—its indivisibility, which follows from the ab- 
sence of differentiations or divisions within it. When he comes to prove this property (B8, 2. 
Parmenides refers to it only by suneches (v. 25) and ou diaireton (v. 23), inferring thi 
from its homogeneity (Exel tv onv ópoiov, v. 22) which he explains in the next two lines 
(oWdE v. ri] n&dXov . . . OBDE TL xergótegov . . . ). This is the sense of unity which em- 
powers Melissus to reason that if something has "parts" (moria) it cannot be one (B9), and 
Plato (to reason) that "what is truly one must be said to be absolutely without parts" (Soph. 
245a8-9; and cf. Parm. 137c: if Being is one, it cannot have parts). 


"This dual sense of "unity" does not seem to have been clearly grasped in some of the scholarly 
comment on Parmenides, else it would have been realized that Parmenides has two proofs for the 
unity of Being—not just the one in verses 37-38, as maintained by Tardn [1965, 190], nor only 
the one in verses 22-26, as maintained by Owen [1960, 58-59], and the debate as to which of the 
two is rhe proof of unity in the Poem would have been pointless. I am glad to sce that this is no 
longer at issue in the most recent contribution to the discussion (Stokes [1971, 134—44]), where 
the dual meaning of "unity" is duly recognized ("the oneness of Being, in that it is unique of its 
kind and continuous," 134). 

It may be worth pointing out that while Plato and Aristotle take for granted the dual sense of the 
unity of Being in Parmenides, they never bring this assumption into the open, never juxtapose the 
two senses it has for Parmenides, and in their comments on him do not keep the two senses 
distinct, signposting the change when they shift from one to the other. Thus Aristotle (followed 
by Theophrastus and Eudemus apud Simplicius, Phys. 115, 10-14) explains the unity of Being in 
Parmenides as its uniqueness in Met. 986b28—30, while in Phys. 185b7-34 its indivisibility is 
what he has in view. As for Plato, his critique of Parmenidean monism in Soph, 224b ff, starts 
by attacking its uniqueness (i.e., the assertion Aen . . . monon einai, 244b9-10) but then 
(244¢14f.) proceeds to attack its indivisibility, arguing that 1o alerós hen must be ameres pan- 
telös (245a8—9, cited above). 

© L resont to this vague expression for want of means of stating the point at issue more exactly: 
we are dealing with difference of importance between predicates all of which purport to be 
intial and to follow by inexorable logic from the premise of the system (its “Axiom,” I shall 
SI e, that Not-being is unstateable and unthinkable. The difference in importance between 
eet ier marked first and foremost by differential allocation of space to the proofs of 
i aia k Gok also by the logical priority of the proof of this particular attribute over that of 

mutability is proved first and is derived directly from the Axiom at verses 8-9 and 
ns at verse 17, while both arms of the proof of unity come much later, and neither of them 
lerives its predicate directly from the Axiom). 

^ Verses 6-21 

?! Verses 26-31. 

" E E. i 39 above. The Axiom introduced in the methodological preamble (the doctrine of the 
ep, Mays, is recalled twice (verses 8-9 and v. 17) to anchor the proof ofthe everlastingness of 
Sce above (1) and (2) in n. 38. 
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Is it shocking, is it even surprising, that Plato should put out so tendentious 
an account of the work of two predecessors? Only the most naive and inex- 
perienced reader of the Greek philosophers would find it so. As every scholar 
in this area knows all too well, Aristotle does far worse things to philosophers 
he discusses, and so does Plato upon occasion.*4 The order of misrepresenta- 
tion in the present case is a relatively low one. It does not involve the false 
imputation of a substantive doctrine to Parmenides or Zeno: there is no false- 
hood in saying that Parmenides was a monist*> [146] and Zeno an antiplural- 


44 One example of each: Aristotle contrasts Melissus with Parmenides by saying that while 
Being is for Parmenides "that which is one by definition,” for Melissus it is “that which is 
materially one" (Fl. pèv Éovxe vo? xarà tov Aóyov £vc Gurteaar, M. dé toù zata THY 
Any, Met. 968b19—21). Yet we know from Melissus' own words that, so far from holding that 
Being is "materially one,” the philosopher undertook to prove that it is incorporeal: he offers a 
formal refutation of the thesis that Being has sóma (B9). 

In Theaet, 152e Plato says that “almost all the wise except Parmenides" would agree that 
"nothing ever is—[whatever is] is always [in a state of] becoming" (čom piv yàg obóéxor 
ovdév, (tel 8 yiyvevau), and cites Empedocles (in the same breath with Protagoras and Her- 
aclitus!) as one who would agree. Yet we know that Empedocles endowed his four “roots” with 
Parmenidean Being for which there can be neither generation nor destruction, but only “mixing 
and unmixing.” (See Empedocles B8, and also his B17, noting the force of akinéroi in v. 13 and 
of énekes aien homoia in verse 35). 

If one is puzzled that these great thinkers should be guilty of misrepresentations which even 
third-rate critics can see through, one need only recall that neither Plato nor Aristotle give any 
sign of having reflected on the principles which should guide philosophers in imputing beliefs and 
assumptions to one another, and in particular seem unaware that the following canon of imputa- 
tion is illicit: 


If A is convinced that p & q imply r, then A may impute acceptance of r to B whom A knows to 
accept p, even if A has no evidence that q, which is acceptable to A, is also acceptable to B. 


In both of the above examples, our philosophers act as though they are at liberty to follow this 
principle: 
EXAMPLE 1: 
p is "Being is infinite” (prominent Melissean Doctrine) 
q is “if x is infinite, then x is material” (firm Aristotelian doctrine, totally foreign to 


Melissus) 
r is "Being is material” (imputed to Melissus by Aristotle in accordance with the above 
canon, since it follows directly from p & q). 


EXAMPLE 2: 

p is “the four elements (and a fortiori all compounds thereof, hence all particular existents) 
are sensible and corporeal” (obviously true for Empedocles, since his elements are earth, 
water, air, fire) 

q is "whatever is sensible and corporeal is always in a state of becoming, never in a state of 
being" (firm Platonic doctrine: cf. Tim. 27b6-c2. noting especially the reasoning in the closing 
lines) 

r ìs "all particular existents are in a state of becoming, never in a state of being" (immediate 
inference from p and q, imputed to Empedocles by Plato in accordance with the same canon). 


45 | see no justification for the claim that “Plato misrepresents Parmenides’ doctrine when he 
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ist.4© The sum and substance of Plato’s fault is that he foists on each of them 
his own sense of the importance of the unity of Being relatively to its other 
attributes. Having reached this conviction himself at a certain stage of his own 
philosophical development,*7 he does not scruple to project it on other philos- 
ophers, Parmenides and Zeno among them. This is the extent of his error.4* 


describes it as hen ra panta (Tarán (1965, 270].) This particular formula does not, of course, 
occur in Parmenides’ poem. But since it is said there that Being is "unique" and that "nothing but 
Being exists” (see above, n. 38, (1)), it follows tautologously that Parmenides holds that hen esti, 
Parm. 128d1 (“[only] one thing exists"—not, as in Cornford's translation, “there is a One," as 
though Plato had written hen ti esti, nor yet as in Solmsen’s [1969], “the One is,” as if Plato had 
written fo hen esti. For the justification of the parenthetical expansion in my translation, see 
above, n. 38, (1) sub fin., noting especially the references to Melissus, who uses the identical 
formula in B5 and B6, hen eie, which Plato uses here for Parmenides). And since Plato substitutes 
hen esti in 128d1. for the formula hen einai to pan (“the all is one thing") he had used for 
Parmenides! thesis a few lines earlier (12828—b1), it is clear that Plato takes the formulae to be 
strictly equivalent, as indeed they are: if only one thing exists, it follows immediately that what- 
ever does exist (or all that exists, "the all") is identical with that one thing. So it would be 
arbitrary to suppose that the variant formulae by which Plato expresses Parmenidean monism in 
Theaet. 180e, hen . . . panta einai, or in Soph. 25245-6, óc £vóc Svtos töv stávrov «aXov- 
Im involve any misrepresentation whatever of Parmenidean doctrine (the plural form, panta, 
in these two phrases could not be meant to carry existential significance: note the implied demur- 
rer in Kaloumenón in the citation: what is so called is in fact one, according to Parmenides; 
and note the alternative use of the singular hen to pan, in Soph. 244b [quoted also above, n. 38]). 
Nor could | concur with Mourelatos’ view [1970, 130ff.] that we should distinguish "holistic" 
from "nonholistic" monism, ascribing only the latter to Parmenides; I fail to grasp the validity of 
such a distinction for Parmenides: if, as Mourelatos says, "the formula of nonholistic monism is 
that of unique: and that of "holistic" monism l| things are one," then the two would be 
logically equivalent for Parmenides unless we were to read ontological import into the plural of 
panta: and why should we do that? Would anyone read ontological import into the plural mé eonta 
in B7, 1? Certainly Plato does not do so when he represents Parmenides as holding hen panta 
einai. else he would be charging the "great" (Soph, 237a) Parmenides with planting an explicit 
contradiction into the very enunciation of his doctrine. 

^^ There would be, of course, if Zeno had argued not only against plurality (as he does in the 
"hypothesis" of the argument reported by Plato and in that of B1 and B3) but also against unity 
which, in my opinion, he does not; the allegation that Plato represents him as so arguing in Phdr. 
261c will be examined below. 

“” We see this most clearly expressed in the Sophist: when he winds up his critique of Parmen- 
ides’ interdict on Not-being (237a-241d) and proceeds to investigate the positive conception of 
ng in antecedent philosophizing (242c ff.), the whole discussion is focused on the question, 
“Is Being one, or many, or one-and-many?" the Eleatic doctrine is immediately identified with the 
“One” answer (das Evds Sytog THY závvov xaXovitévoy, 24245-6) and the critique of Parmen- 
ides is given over to the refutation of this one thesis (244b ff.). Plato must have reached that 
conviction already in the Theaetetus, else he would not have dragged in the monism of Parmen- 
ides there, in a context where it does not belong (the topic under discussion is fluxism, 153e ff.), 
and placed it ahead of immutabilism in the epitome of Eleatic doctrine he gives in 180e1—4. By 
‘assuming that he had reached this view already in the Parmenides, we can account for the mis- 
placed accent on this part of Parmenides’ doctrine in the Theaetetus. 

** Error we are compelled to reckon it, since we cannot explain away its departure from the 
truth as a deliberate fictionalizing of the figures of Parmenides and Zeno for Plato's own dramatic 
Purposes in this dialogue: there is no more reason to assume fictionalized imputation of antiplural- 
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Having acknowledged it, we can go on to press the one question that really 
matters in this inquiry: does this specific misrepresentation of Zeno which is 
explicit at (B), and of both Parmenides and Zeno which is implicit at (D), 
discredit the veracity of Plato's testimony at (C) above?4? Does his [147] 
saying that all of Zeno's arguments were directed against plurality destroy the 
credibility of his allegation that Zeno is a devoted partisan of Parmenides? 

The answer would certainly have to be "Yes," if the misrepresentation had 
been so formulated as to assert or imply (1) above, i.e., that the plurality 
thesis had been the formal refutand of all of Zeno's arguments. Had that been 
Plato's testimony, the consequences for the credibility of his whole account 
would have been shattering. For since we could hardly believe that Plato was 
unaware of the existence of Zenonian arguments, like the ones against mo- 
tion, which make absolutely no mention of plurality nor any allusion to it, we 
would then have had to infer that his allegation at (B) was being made in open 
defiance of historical verisimilitude.59 And in that case (we) would not know 


o in other dialogues 
where fictional intent is totally excluded); moreover we know that the same monistic doctrine is 
ascribed to Zeno no less than to Parmenides by Aristotle (see (I) in n. 17 above) and Simplicius 
(passim). Once satisfied that Plato really errs in his interpretation of both Parmenides and Zeno at 
this point, we should bear in mind that even modern scholars— good ones, equipped with all the 
resources of philological research—have been guilty of misinterpreting Parmenides in ways 
which are at least as grave. Thus Burnet (1930, 178ff,] thought Parmenides a hard-line material- 
ist, and Cornford [1939, 29] thought that the unity of Being was for Parmei ides an underived 
axiom from which all of its other attributes were deduced. I do not believe that Plato made either. 
of these mistakes— certainly not the latter: in spite of the exaggerated importance of the unity of 
Being in his account of the Parmenidean system, Plato never suggests that this premise was the 
logically primitive assumption of the system. Plato has good insight into Parmenides" ground- 
breaking innovation, his semantic critique of the concept of Not-being. The language Plato uses 
in Soph, 237a when introducing Parmenides’ ban on Not-being shows that he was well aware of 
the foundational (archomenos te) and pervasive (xat diù véhoUs . . . £xáorore Aéro) conse- 
quences of this radical new departure for the whole of Parmenides’ ontology. 

49 This seems to be the gravamen of Solmsen's critique of Plato's testimony about Zeno in the 
Parmenides, though he never puts it in this (or in any clearly equivalent) way, because (as I have 
pointed out above in n. 35 sub fin.) Solmsen does not take account of the import of the distinction. 
between (B) and (C). Thus when he declares (119) that “the two summaries [of Parmenides’ and 
Zeno's positions in 1283-4, ‘the one asserts unity, the other denies plurality] interlock, and if 
one of them is discredited the other [is] too,” what he has said so far is unimpeachable, But when 
he continues “and with it the thesis of an ultimate convergence between the two works are [sic] 
compromised,” he appears to be assuming (without argument) that the value of Plato’s testimony 
concerning (C) has been compromised by the discrediting of his testimony concerning (B); I have. 
italicized "appears" because the import of the phrase “ultimate convergence” in Solmsen's state- 
ment is not entirely perspicuous and I am surmising that overall doctrinal agreement between the 
two works is what he means. (And cf. n. 51 below.) 

50 Something that never happens in any Platonic dialogue, to our knowledge. In all of the 
Plato brings on the stage historical figures like Protagoras, Gorgias, 


ism to Zeno than of monism to Parmenides (the latter imputation is made 


fictional scenes in whi 


Thrasymachus, of whose views we have some independent knowledge from other sources, not 
once is there a ease of such distortion. The Platonic portrayal of the personage in a given dialogue 
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what to believe in his testimony: why should he not also be thumbing his nose 
at verisimilitude at (C)25! That is why I have labored so heavily the point that 
(B)—i.e., proposition (2), in contrast to (1), at the start of this section—is all 
Plato alleges in the text: this allegation, though certainly false, involves only 
Plato’s own interpretation of the data, not their wilful distortion in a dramatic 
fiction. Once satisfied of this, we may proceed to satisfy ourselves that the 
mere fact that Plato is mistaken at (B) is not at all a sufficient reason for 
thinking that he must also be mistaken at (C). To conclude that if erring at (B) 
Plato must also be erring at (C), we would have to assume that he had no other 
grounds for believing in (C)—that he believed in (C) only because he thought 
that all of Zeno’s arguments were directed against plurality. And, of course, 
umption would be so weak that it would be hardly worth defending. To 
consider the elementary logic we would apply when a witness gives 
us two statements, P and Q, concerning which we know that while P is cer- 
tainly false, Q is true and would be known to be true by the witness himself 
even if the thought of P had never entered his head. 1n such a case the fact that 
he asserts P along with Q, believing both of them to be true, would not dam- 
age, would not even touch, the veracity of that part of his testimony which 
only concerns Q. Such is surely the case with respect to (B) and (C) in Plato’s 
testimony. For suppose that Plato had never taken so much as a look at Zeno’s 
book and knew no more about its contents than even philistines would know, 
i.e., that it contained arguments purporting to prove that all motion is illusory. 
Would not that knowledge, all by itself, have led Plato to infer forthwith that 
Zeno had been Parmenides’ philosophical partisan? Where else in the whole 
of the known spectrum of fifth-century philosophical views would there be 
room for one who rejected what everyone except Parmenides had accepted as 
a foundational, absolutely certain truth about the world? From just this con- 
sideration we can infer that the veracity of Zeno’s belief in (C), which Zeno 
could, and would, have had even without (B), could not be impugned by the 
Isehood. [148] 

surance that Plato would have come to Zeno's book already con- 
vinced that its author was a disciple of Parmenides permits us to go one step 
further: we can even learn something positive from the testimony at (B) before 
consigning it to the junkheap to which it belongs. We can reason that when 
Plato did get into Zeno's book he was so impressed by the antipluralist, pro- 
Parmenidean import of the arguments he encountered there that he did not 


may be highly selective (e.g., no mention or direct allusion to the homo mensura doctrine of 
Protagoras, nor to any of his epistemological doctrines, in the dialogue that bears his name), but 
there is never barefaced misrepresentation, such as would have been incurred had Plato alleged 
that plurality had been the explicit target of every argument in Zeno's book. 

51 Which may be what Solmsen is suggesting, though I cannot be sure: the urbanity of his style 
of argument is not conducive to the crass assertion of so extreme a claim. 
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hesitate to credit Zeno with having written the whole book with that intention. 
To be sure, we do not know how far in Zeno's book Plato actually read. But 
since the arguments in which plurality was the explicit refutand came first, it 
would be reasonable to suppose that he had read several, perhaps all, of these, 
and that none of them had rebuffed his antecedent expectation that what he 
would find in the book would be true-blue Eleatic polemic.5? Thus what Plato 
says at (B), in spite of its falsehood, could even lend a measure of support to 
his testimony at (C); in any case, it certainly could not undermine it. To 
undercut (C) further evidence would be needed. Is there such evidence? The 
following items have been thought to be such: 


(a) The argument against plurality reported by Simplicius in Phys, 139, 7-19 
and 140, 34-141, 8 has been supposed*? to have contained, in its first arm, an 
argument against unity. 

(b) Alexander apud Simplicius, Phys. 138, 3-28 and 141, 8-11 and Eudemus 
apud ibid., 99, 7-16 have been thought** to be referring to Zenonian arguments 
against unity. 


52 When Solmsen asks, "Had he [Plato] carefully and with something approaching philogical 
accuracy worked his way through all hupotheseis in the treatise and found out to his satisfaction 
what purpose they served?" we can, of course, agree that there is not the remotest chance of this: 
the last thing we could expect from him, or from any ancient philosopher, is to scan the books of 
earlier thinkers with the point of view of a scholar engaged in philological research. However, 
what is at issue here is whether Plato, after reading through a book which, as Solmsen holds (cf. 
n. 16 above), contained arguments against unity, no less than arguments against plurality would 
still want to maintain (before a public containing numerous readers of that book) that every 
argument in the book had been meant to be an argument against plurality. 

On the same ground 1 would argue against the view of von Fritz that Zeno had meant to serve 
Parmenides not “dogmatically” but "aporetically," deploying arguments for both thesis and an- 
tithesis “in order to expose the difficulties in both assumptions” (1972, 58; cf. also ibid., 75 and 
78; and 1971, 42]. Now certainly dogmatic proof is totally alien to Zeno's method: his surviving 
arguments are visibly dialectical, proceeding always from premises supplied by the adversary. 
But neither may his mode of argument be correctly described as "aporetic": that term should be 
reserved for philosophical argument eventuating in unresolved perplexity, while Zeno employs 
argument whose logical form is that of reductio ad absurdum: if successful, they would eventuate 
not in perplexity but in the refutation of the hypothesis (with the qualification to be noted below, 
n. 64), and hence in the certainty that the premises from which the contradiction was deduced 
formed an inconsistent set; and this would involve Zeno himself in no perplexity whatever, since 
he does not subscribe to the premise-set; perplexity would result only for the adversary, and for 
him only so far as he might be left wondering what he could do, short of total capitulation, to 
revise his belief-system to make it invulnerable to attack. In any case, if Zeno were equally bent 
on exposing difficulties in the monistic thesis and in its pluralist antithesis, how could Plato, 
having read the book, portray its author, as Plato does at (D) above, as maint “virtually the 
same thing" as Parmenides does? 

5 Solmsen [1971, 129-37]: he argues that Zeno "knock[s] out ‘the One"" on the way to 
knocking out "the many." 

55 Dies [1956, 16]; Solmsen [1971, 128-29]. 
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(c) The allusion to Zeno in Phdr. 261c has been taken to imply that he was 
prepared to argue against, no less than for, Parmenidean theses.5> 

(d) The allusion to Zeno in / Alc 119a has been taken as evidence that he was a 
professional sophist.5e 


Items (a) and (b) I reserve for a separate discussion in the near future.57 
Item (d) I shall discuss in the Appendix to this chapter. Item (c) will be cov- 
ered in the discussion of Phdr. 261c to which I proceed directly. [149] 


II. QUESTIONS ABOUT PHAEDRUS 261c6-8 


Do we not know that the Eleatic Palmedes by his art of speech made the same things 
appear to his hearers to be both like and unlike, both one and many, both 
moving? 


We are presented with three assertion 


P {All existents]** are alike and they are unlike. 
Q |All existents] are [i.e., constitute] one thing and they are many things. 
R [All existents] are at rest and they are moving. 


55 See n. 16 above. 

% Diès [1956, 16]. 

5? But I may at least point out two things here: In the case of (a): the crucial lines in Simplicius 
(139, 16-19), into which a Zenonian argument against unity has been read, contain nothing, to all 
appearance, which constitutes an argument against unity as such: all that Zeno had argued in this 
portion of the argument, according to Simplicius, is that if Being were One, it would have no 
size; and we know from Melissus (B9) how an Eleatic would use such an inference: he would take 
it as proving the denial of size, not of unity, to Being (see Vlastos [1971d], 119-20; and ibid., 
122, (**1.219-21, and 223-24) for the terms on which this is understandable in an argument 
nst plurality [which was indubitably the formal refutand of the whole argument in which this 
particular inference was embedded: Zeno apud Simplicius, Phys. 139, 8-9 and 141, 6-8]). In the. 
case of (b), neither Eudemus nor Alexander seems to be speaking from direct knowledge of the 
Zenonian texts; and we can track down one of the sources of their impression that Zeno “refuted 
the One" to their demonstrable misunderstanding of the context in which Aristotle introduces his 
paraphrase of a part of Zeno B2 in Met. 1001b7-8: Et el ddtaigetoy aùtò à EV, xarü pèv TO 
Zijvovoz àšiwua ob0bv àv ein; they take this to mean that Aristotle is here reporting Zeno's 
assertion that "if the One were indivisible, it would be nothing" (see Eudemus apud Simpl. , Phys. 
99, 10-12; Alexander, Metaph. 227, 111f.), while a careful reading of the statement I have just 
cited from Aristotle in its own context (see the sequel, 1001b4-19, and the analysis in Vlastos 
11971d, 134-35] (** 1.237-39)) will show that it does not profess to report an inference drawn 
by Zeno, but only one which Aristotle takes it upon himself to draw on the strength of what he 
calls "Zeno's axiom.” Nor is it at all clear that Eudemus and Alexander were referring to Zeno- 
nian arguments which they thought were directed against unity as such rather than against the 
Unity of physical things (whose very existence an Eleatic would seek to disprove), 

53 There could be no doubt that by ra auta in Phdr. 26147 Plato is referring to ta onta (cf. n. 8 
above) and to all of them without exception (as is clearly the case in B1 and B3). 
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Each of these three conjunctions is supposed to be a genuine contradiction. 
We know that this supposition is false—clearly so in the case of P and Q, and 
possibly also of R.5? But this is immaterial to our present business. All that 
matters here is that Zeno and his public would undoubtedly have reckoned 
each of the three a contradiction, and that Plato is not here concerned to 
challenge that assumption:$? in this context he is willing to indulge it.ó! This 
being the case, what precisely does he mean to tell us about Zeno? Is it that it 
was Zeno's intention to prove that each of the conjuncts in each of the three 
conjunctions, P, Q, R, is true? If so, the clash with (C) above would be blatant 
and the consequences would be devastating. A Zeno intent on proving both 
thesis and antithesis in P, in Q, and in R would be no ally of Parmenides. If 
this were really how Plato wants us to think of the historical Zeno, the picture 
of him in the Parmenides would have to be reckoned a travesty of the truth. 
But is that really what Plato means to tell us here? Before we can decide this, 
we have to ask ourselves if we should suppose that Plato (a) had, or (b) had 
not, made contact with®? Zeno's book by the time he wrote our text in the 
Phaedrus. [150] 

Suppose (b). In that case, whatever Plato might mean to be telling us here 
could not unsettle the testimony he gives in the Parmenides, by which time he 
had got into the book. 

Alternatively, suppose (a)—and this is surely the most likely possibility,53 
the only one worth serious consideration. In that case Plato would know, as he 
does in the Parmenides, the place which P had occupied in Zeno's discourse. 


59 There is no contradiction in saying in P that any two things are "alike" in one respect, unlike 
in another; or in saying in Q that anything is one F and many Gs. And there would be no 
contradiction even in R, if motion and rest are treated as relative concepts (x moving relatively to 
y While at rest relatively to z) or qualified as to respect (x moving in one respect, resting in 
another). 

*6 Though Plato is by no means entirely clear on the topic of relational properties, his Socrates 
argues in the Parmenides that in the case of sensibles the same things could be both like and 
unlike, both one and many: 128e ff. (cf. n. 34 above); in the Republic (436c-e) he points out that 
there is no difficulty in a thing's moving in one respect in relation to a given thing while (being) 
stationary in another respect in relation to other things. 

^! He clearly implies it in characterizing Zeno's art as antilogiké, having illustrated anti- 
legousin just before (261c ff.) by contradictory contentions of adversary litigants and of rival 
demagogues. 

52 To dot the is and cross the ts, we would have to add, “with good recollection of what he had 
read." | take this for granted so as not to complicate the argument unduly. Explicit allowance for it 
would not affect the drift of my argument. 

63 In the absence of any relevant information, it would be arbitrary to assume that a work 
whose paradoxes became so notorious in the fourth century (as we know from the fact that they 
are among Aristotle’s favorite examples in his logical writings) got into Plato’s reading just in the. 
interval that separates the composition of the Phaedrus from that of the Parmenides (a few years, 
perhaps no more than two or three). 
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He would think of P as the apodosis of a conditional statement, whose pro- 
tasis was the hypothesis, 


H The things in existence are many, 


this being the refutand of an argument which contrived the refutation by show- 
ing that H entails the necessarily false conclusion, P.65 Plato then would 
know that what Zeno was arguing for was not P, but (P, if H). He would thus 
know that Zeno was no more concerned to prove the (supposed) contradiction 
that all existents are both alike and unlike, than that he (Plato) was concerned 
to prove that there is no knowledge when he argued in the Cratylus (440a—c) 
that this enormity is entailed by the hypothesis that everything is in total flux. 
In saying this, I do not wish to slur over the fact that the language Plato uses 
in our text in the Phaedrus ignores completely the all-important distinction 
between 


Zeno tried to prove P 
and 
Zeno tried to prove that H entails P. 


If our present text in the Phaedrus had been the only reference to Zeno in the 
Platonic corpus, it would have been proper to infer that Plato thought of him 
as arguing for both arms of the (supposed) contradiction in P, for this inter- 
pretation of his text would be the simplest, the most economical, supposition 
of what Plato meant by ote QaíveoQau tois axobovot và ate Spore xo 
àvóuora. As things are, knowing, as we do from the Parmenides, the very 
argument of Zeno’s which Plato must have had in view when he wrote those 
words in the Phaedrus, we are entitled to put on them a different accent: (ote 


© In a modern context we would, of course, want to say it does so in conjunction with further 
premises whose truth is not in controversy. This qualification, generally ignored in the classic 
period, does not affect the argument, and I am, therefore, leaving it out of the text as a needless 
complication 

© This seems to be disregarded when Solmsen [1971, 140], glossing our text in the Phdr., 
speaks of Zeno's “curiously contradictory Aupothesis.” Unless one is to argue (as Solmsen does 
not, and could not have argued with any plausibility) that in Parm. 127e1-2 (ei xOAAG tott, tog 
dei cite Öporá te elva xa. àvópora) Plato had given an incorrect statement of the form in 
which tù abrée Ópot xai Gvdpora got into Zeno's argument, one should recognize that the 
latter phrase is not meant to refer to wo hypotheses, but only to two conclusions from the same 
Iispothesis—conclusions derived only for the purpose of refuting that hypothesis. We may note 
here that this is precisely the form in which the pairs of contradictory statements make their 
appearance in original fragments: that existents are "so small as to have no magnitude" and "so 
large as to be infinite" (B1) and, again, that they must be finitely many and infinitely many (B3). 
are not statements of contradictory hypotheses, but contradictory conclusions which refute the 
hypothesis that polla esti. 
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aivecar vois Gxovovar rà avTH yora xoi &vópora, that is to say, take 
them to mean that it was to his hearers—who thought Parmenides’ doctrine 
preposterous, not to all, including the enlightened, who knew better—that 
Zeno made it “appear” that the same things are both like and unlike,5 which 
he accomplished by proving to them that this (supposedly) horrendous [151] 
conclusion is entailed by their own innocent beliefs about the world which, of 
course, include H. This interpretation, which would have been too far-fetched 
to be worth arguing for if the Phaedrus text had stood alone, is a perfectly 
reasonable one on our present supposition that the man who penned that text 
knew that Zeno had not argued for P, but only for P-if-H in his book. 

What then of Q and R, which Zeno had also made "appear to his hearers"? 
We have no report of a Zenonian argument which made a place for either of 
them. Should we suppose 


(i) that Zeno's book did contain one or more such arguments, or 
(ii) that it did not? 


Let us consider each alternative: 

First, (i). If Zeno had produced such arguments, the reasonable supposition 
would be that they followed the same pattern as that of the argument we have 
just examined.5? In that case each of these contradictory conjunctions would 
have played the same role as did P in that argument, namely as the absurdum 
in a reductio ad absurdum argument, Hence once again there would be no 
clash with the Parmenides: as before, the contradictory “appearance” they 
enunciate would “appear” only to those who grant the hypothesis which is the 
refutand of Zeno's argument; Zeno would be arguing not that Q and R are 
true, but that they would be true if, per impossibile, the hypothesis were true. 

Suppose, alternatively, (ii)—that Zeno's book contained no arguments in 
which the second and third pair of contradictory assertions had any place at 
all. This is certainly a possibility to be reckoned with. Thus, in the cas: 
the Zenonian paradoxes known to us contain only arguments undertaking to 
prove that existents are not in motion. There is no place in any of them for the 
proposition that existents both are, and are not, in motion—hence none for 
“both at rest and in motion." Even so, it is entirely possible that Plato, consid- 
ering just the arguments which are known to us, would still have represented 
Zeno as "bringing it about by his art of speech that the same things appear to 
his hearers to be . . . both resting and moving." For Zeno would not need to 
produce the appearance that "things are moving": he could take that appear- 
ance for granted, given the stock of perceptions and beliefs his hearers had 


66 For the use of "making p appear” in a context where p, itself false, has been shown to follow 
from a refutand, cf. Democritus B155, aveitat tò tod xvÀivóoov zezovoc 6 xövos. 

67 And that of the arguments in the original fragments B1 and B3— which is far more impor- 
ince in their case there can be no doubt that the conjunction of the pair of contradictory 
ons is not itself the refutand but the conclusion which refutes the refutand. 
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been harboring since their infancy; to get these people into the frame of mind 
in which it appears to them that all things are “both resting and moving," all 
he would have had to do would be to construct arguments to prove that all 
things are resting—the very arguments of which we know. Plato might well 
be thinking of readers carried along by Zeno's inexorable-seeming logic to a 
point where though the familiar world still looks the same to them, things in it 
seeming to move and change as much as they ever did, their mind, bewitched 
by Zeno's magic, protests that no race-course is ever traversed, no arrow ever 
flies. So too in the case of Q: here again the appearance of plurality would 
antecede and survive the arguments against it with which Zeno plied his 
hearers; so the contradictory "appearances" would be produced only by 
Zeno's arguments, deployed on minds powerless to rebut his proofs, yet also 
powerless to deny the message of plurality they still kept getting from their 
senses. 

So far then as Phdr. 261d5—6 goes, there is no difficulty in squaring its 
Zeno with the one pictured in the Parmenides. Would this remain true if we 
were to take the context into account? I suspect that this, more than the three 
lines in 261d5—6, is what has created the impression recorded in Cornford's 
gloss on the passage: 


But Plato seems to think of him as a mere sophist. At Phaedrus 261d, “the Eleatic 
Palamedes" who "can make the same things appear to his hearers to be both like and 
1152] unlike, one and many, at rest and in motion," is classed as a controversialist 
(antilogikos) with the demagogue and the forensic orator, who can make the same 
action seem right or wrong as they please. All thi: 
tion, ignorant of the truth and going in chase of mere belief. [1939, 67-68.] 


is described as a rhetorical art of 


di 


Of the various things said here, one is quite correct: Zeno is indeed classed 
with the rhetorician: an antilogikos.9* But does that warrant the inference 
that Plato thinks him "a mere sophist" practicing "a rhetorical art of decep- 
tion"? If so, his present picture of Zeno would belie not only the one he draws 
in the Parmenides but also his brief but telltale allusion to Zeno in another 
passage which I have not yet brought into the discussion: this occurs in the 
opening lines of the Sophist, where the Eleatic Stranger is introduced as tO 
èv yévos &E "EAéac, £roigov dé ràv cui HIaoueviónv xai Zijvova. 

Here Plato couples Zeno's name with that of Parmenides for the purpose of 
identifying the philosophical group with which the Stranger has had friendly 


© This is clearly implied by the connective (ara) in 261410: from the reference to Zeno as "the 
Eleatic Palamedes,” it is inferred that the scope of antilegein covers not only the law court 
Speechwriters and demagogues (who illustrate antilegein in 261c4—d5) but many others as well 
who do not engage in public oratory (eoù evra tà Aeyópeva here; cf. (0i xai èv ib(otc 
after où póvov èv &vxaornoiotc xat óoot GAOL ónjóotor oéXAoyot in 2618-9). This shows 
that Zeno is meant to fall inside the range of those engaging in antilegein, but outside that of those 
two classes of rhetoricians. 
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association.® This fits perfectly Plato's representation of Zeno at (C) above, 
and not at all the picture of “a mere sophist" practicing “an art of deception": 
no one answering to this description could have stood in Plato’s mind side by 
side with Parmenides, that “reverend and awesome” figure,” at the center of 
the Eleatic circle. Since this reference to Zeno in the Sophist is not connected 
dramatically with the Parmenides in any way whatever—there is no allusion 
here to a meeting of the two in Athens or to anything else which would sug- 
gest that Plato is harking back to the imaginary mise-en-scéne of that dialogue 
— it cannot be explained away as dramatic fiction; it must be taken as a true 
indication of the way Plato really thought of Zeno's place in the Eleatic move- 
ment and his relation to its founder."! And since the composition of the So- 
phist certainly postdates that of the Parmenides, hence postdates the time by 
which Plato is known to have had access to Zeno's book, we are compelled to 
believe that this close bond between Parmenides and Zeno gibed with what 
one would learn of Zeno’s philosophical orientation from a reading of his 
work, 

Can this be reconciled with the fact that in the Phaedrus Plato classes Zeno 
as an antilogikos? Could Plato have thought of someone as addicted to anti- 
logiké without thinking him a deceiving sophist? If we were convinced that 
the answer to this question is “No,” we would simply have to conclude that for 
reasons unknown Plato wrote the Phaedrus with a radically different mental 
picture of Zeno from the one he presents in the Parmenides and [153] sustains 
in the Sophist. Fortunately we do not need to resort to so extreme a hypoth- 
esis. We have the means of satisfying ourselves that while antilogiké has al- 
ways unfavorable connotations in Plato, these are by no means so discredita- 
ble as to imply that by labeling someone antilogikos Plato is consigning him 
to the outer darkness of “mere sophistry” and deception’*—that for Plato 


© 1 would not press as far the implications of £raigoc tHv eì Maguevidny xai Zijvova 
as does Lewis Campbell [1867] (followed by Cornford) in translating “adherent of the school of 
Parmenides and Zeno." There is no evidence that hetairas in Plato ever quite carries the sense of 
“philosophical partisan or adherent" which is so common in the doxographic literature: Camp- 
bell's only reference (to Theaet. 180c) is no such evidence, for it indicates philosophical conge- 
niality, not doctrinal partisanship—the latter is not in question in that context. Anyhow, the 
Eleatic Stranger is depicted as a singularly free spirit, whose association with the Eleatic circle 
does not prevent him from criticizing some of its most fundamental doctrines, as he proceeds to 
do in the dialogue. 

7 Theaet, 183e. Parmenides is the one predecessor (with the possible exception of Socrates) 
for whom Plato has a filial feeling: cf. the reference to "father. Parmenides" in Soph. 241d. 

7! Zeno is similarly associated with Parmenides at, or near, the center of the Eleatic movement 
by Aristotle in Soph. el. 182b26, as I have pointed out above, n. 17. where I proceed to point out 
that Zeno is similarly associated with Parmenides in the doxographic tradition; to the references 
given there, I may add Cicero, Acad. prior. 2, 14, 129: referring to the Eleatic antecedents of the 
Megarians, he names Xenophanes who, he says, was followed by "Parmenides and Zeno, after 
whom the Eleatic philosophy was named.” 

72 For Plato the two are inseparable: the sophist's art is a species of dec 
240d; cf. Soph. 246d). 


tion (rijv tégy 


slvai nva cepi eroe, Soph 
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antilegein may be an honest, though small-minded and unproductive, speci 
of philosophical debate.7 We are assured of this by specimens of dialectical 
procedure within the dialogues which the Platonic Socrates calls antilogiké. 
Thus in Theaet. 164c Socrates deprecates his refutation of Protagoras,”4 say- 
ing that we seem to have won the argument antilogikós, which is unworthy of 
us, since we profess to be philosophers, not contestants. If we go over that 
argument and its sequel, we can see that never does it lapse into sophistry: in 
none of his inferences does Socrates resort to verbal trickery, at no point does 
he try to palm off a fallacious argument on his interlocutor.75 His fault is that 
of a contentious—not a dishonest— prosecutor: he wins his case by taking 
advantage of “verbal admissions" (ztoóc tus TOV òvopátwov ópoħoyias)— 
admissions the adversary makes “when giving no more thought to the words 
he is using (qi) ztooo£yov tois ġńuaot TOV vobv) than we commonly do 
when making admissions and denials."76 Later on in the same dialogue 
(197a), Socrates says he would not allow himself now the use of "knowing," 
"knowledge," and their contraries if he were antilogikos, since at this stage of 
the inquiry the meaning of these terms is still in controversy; the antilogikos 
would protest any use of these terms in the argument before an agreed-upon 
sense had been reached; it would not be "clean dialectic” (Katharós dia- 
legesthai 196e) to do so, the antilogikos would say. Here this character is the 
very opposite of the sloppy or unscrupulous arguer; he is one who insists (too 
much) on the observance of strict rules of disputation; he is the sticky debater 
who confuses procedural rigidness with intellectual rigor. With all the fuss he 
makes about formalities, he misses the weightier procedural points: thus 
he fails to realize that once the adversary has been allowed to argue ex 
hupotheseós only inferences drawn from the hypothesis, not the hypothesis 
itself, should be contested; and he lacks the capacity to “investigate the topic 
under discussion by dividing things into kinds, "75 which is for Plato the sine 
qua non of productive inquiry in philosophy.’? 


7 With the broader use of antilegein to mean simply “contradicting,” we are not concerned in 
the present discussion 

7* 163a-164b, continued in the same vein in 165b-e. 

* Grave as are the defects of the tactics used by Socrates against Protagoras in Theaer. 163a- 
164b and 165b-e, they would differ as day from night, in Plato's view, when compared to those 
used against Socrates by the protagonists of the Euthydemus, whose art, denominated eristike 
(272b10), not antitogiké, is said to display itself in the ability “to engage in verbal combat and to 
refute any given statement, be it false or true" (272a-b). 

^ Le.. admissions that would not have been made if the adversary were exploiting more 
intelligently and resourcefully the options left open to him by his own position—as Protagoras is 
represented as doing in that marvellously ingenious argumentative palinode that Plato makes up 
for him in 166a ff. 

7 Phaedo. \01d-e and Rep. 437a. 

7 Rep. 454a; cf. Phaedr. 265 

” It is the method of Division and Collection that distinguishes for Plato true dialectic from 
every other mode of inquiry (Phaedr. 266b-c). His confidence in this method is so vast that it 
Prompts him to claim for it in the Philebus (16c) every [philosophical] discovery ever made! 
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Clearly then Plato has a low opinion of antilogiké as a style of philosophical 
debate. But not one of the charges he brings against it would suggest that he 
thinks of it as "mere sophistry" and "an art of deception." Hence no such 
imputation to Zeno can be inferred just from the fact that he is classed with the 
antilogikoi. To justify the imputation, further evidence would be needed. 
Where would we find this? Certainly not in the phrase “Eleatic Palamed: 
For the Greeks of the classical era, Palamedes personifies inventive genius, 
not crookedness.*? Though he displays craft and cunning in some of the tales, 
[154] resourceful contrivance, not double-dealing, is his characteristic trait. 5! 
When Dionysus says to Euripides in the Frogs (1451) 


eb y, Ò mardundes, Ò ooporám þpúots 


he is expressing admiration for the shrewdness of what Euripides had sug- 
gested,? and for that alone: there was no trickery in the suggestion, and none 
is imputed. And that Plato himself is not making an eccentric use of the figure 
of Palamedes to suggest that Zeno is a deceiving sophist may be gathered 
from the immediately preceding lines: Socrates had introduced the figure of 
Palamedes (261b) as an orator of a different stripe from both Nestor and Odys- 
seus; and Phaedrus had chimed in to say, without objection from Socrates, 
that Nestor stands for Gorgias and Odysseus for Thrasymachus and The- 
odorus. Thus Plato is dissociating Zeno from both the verbal pyrotechnics of a 
Gorgias and from the unscrupulous tactics of sophists like Thrasymachus. 
And the latter contrast is the sharper one, since Thrasymachus' heroic stand- 
in, Odysseus, is the legendary rival and destroyer of Palamedes. So if there 
were imputation of deceit to anyone, it would be directed not at Zeno—no 
more at him than at Gorgias— but at the likes of Thrasymachus, for it is their 
patron hero, Odysseus, who, as we know, typifies for Plato deceit and guile.83 

I conclude that there is nothing in this whole passage in the Phaedrus to 
lend color to the notion that Zeno is portrayed here as a "mere sophist," 
instead of the serious and honest, if narrowly disputatious, dialectician he 


99 In the Aeschylean tragedy which bears his name, he claims the discovery of number and of 
so many other useful inventions as to have rescued "Greece and its allies" from a brutish to a 
civilized state (frg. 182A). In Gorgias’ Defense of Palamedes (B11a(30)) he claims to have done 
as much not only for Greece but “for all men,” itemizing such inventions as written laws, writing, 
weights and measures, number. See Kleingünther [1934, 78-84] and, for a detailed account of 
his place in the legend, H. Levy, Roscher's Mytholog. Lex. IIl 12711f. 

41 In Aristoph., Thesm. 769, xdgov èx toi Fahapńðovs, the word poros is misleadingly 
rendered "trick," as is also erg a few lines later, by B. B. Rogers in his translation; the. 
reference is to a clever contrivance. 

52 To put its trust in the "good" (conservative) people and distrust the demagogues (verses 
1445-50). 

43 The theme is developed at length in the Hip. Mi., where the Homeric Odysseus is repre- 
sented as not only polutropos and poluméchanos but as a thoroughgoing liar, a man full of deceit 
and guile (pseudés, 365; SodeQdv xe xci ROAD Wevdspevov, 369). 
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would have had to be to fit the role Plato assigns him in the Parmenides. To be 
sure, neither do we get any information in the Phaedrus which would of itself 
have given us reason to cast Zeno in the latter role, But this passage is not 
needed for that purpose: for that the Parmenides is amply sufficient, and it is 
further assured by the association of Zeno with Parmenides in the Sophist. All 
we need here is to satisfy ourselves that what is said in the Phaedrus does not 
undermine what is said in the Parmenides. And that, | trust, has now been 


done. 


APPENDIX: ALCIBIADES 1, 119A1-6 


But can you mention some other person—Athenian or stranger, slave or freeman— 
who was made wiser because of his association with Pericles, as I [Socrates] can 
cite Pythodorus, son of Isolochus, and Callias, son of Calliades, each of whom 
became wise and highly reputed, having paid one hundred minae to Zeno? 


Zeno is represented here as teaching for pay: this is clearly the force of teleó in 
hekaton mnas telesas as, e.g., in Ap. 20a, óc tetéhexe yońuata oogt- 
ordic.** To so represent him is to portray him unmistakably as a professional 
a man mentioned in an ostensibly Platonic work as making others 
for pay could not have been thought of as anything but this; I know of 
no counter-example to this generalization, which is based on a plethora of 
testimonia.*5 Now if this is what Zeno had been in fact, how could we account 
for the [155] portrait in the Parmenides? Do we not know Plato's veneration 
for Parmenides, his scorn for sophists as hucksters of pseudo-wisdom and 
pseudo-virtue? Even if we were to think of that portrayal as pure invention, 
this would not mitigate the difficulty: even in a fictional setting, why should 
Plato have cast a sophist in the role he gives Zeno there—that of Parmenides’ 
faithful disciple and intimate friend, erstwhile boy-love,*6 now traveling- 
companion and fellow-guest in the home of an upper-class Athenian?*? On 
just these grounds, I submit, the historical veracity of this text in the / Al- 
biades would be highly suspect. So it is strange that its credibility should 
have been conceded unquestioningly by the overwhelming majority of the 


* And cf. the numerous references collected in Ast, Lex. Plat., s.v. teld, last seven lines of 
P- 374 and first four of p. 375, for payment of fee to sophists. 

^5 Cf. Harrison [1964, 191 and nn.|: "nothing emerges more clearly from the dialogues than 
the fact that, for Plato, this feature of sophistry was crucial." He gives over thirty references to 
Platonic passages which bear out the generalization. 

* An erotic relation would be for Plato a coarse, even a shameful thing, if it did not involve 
deep intellectual and spiritual rapport, Could Plato have thought of the “great” Parmenides having 
that kind of relation to a young sophist? 
is, Plato the sophist’s profession bears a social, no less than an intellectual, stigma: see Pror. 

12a. Would Parmenides want to advertise the liaison by bringing along the young demi-mondain 
t0 Athens as Pythodorus’ house-guest? 
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scholars who have referred to it.ë It is high time the bill of particulars was 
drawn up against it.8? 

The preponderance of learned opinion has inclined against the authenticity 
of  Alcibiades,9? and I shall proceed on a long-standing conviction, for 
which I cannot undertake to argue here, that the dialogue as a whole is spu- 
rious.?! But this, of course, would be much too general a ground on which the 
case against this particular text could be made to rest. For though a forgery, its 
composition need not have been late. It could have been written within two 
generations of Plato's death.°? So the author might have had access to reliable 
information had he sought it—had he been interested in getting facts instead 
of indulging his own invention. There is no indication that any historical 
inquiry lies back of this allusion to Zeno as the supposed instructor in “wis- 
dom" of two prominent Athenians. The question the author puts into Socrates’ 
mouth is simply meant to drive home the Platonic doctrine that if one knows, 
one can teach,9? which is invoked here in the more special form it assumes in 
the Gorgias: There Socrates had argued that proof of one's possession of a 
given skill (e.g., the physician's) must come in one's actual use of it to im- 
prove persons with whom one deals. He had explained that if he, Socrates, 
had professed to be a public physician, it would be proper to ask him, 


Is there anyone . . . slave or freeman, who has ever been rid of disease because of 
Socrates? (51447-8) [156] 


So, too, Socrates had continued, it would be proper to test Callicles’ political 
pretensions by asking, 


** Including all of the following: Boeckh [1842, 121]; Diès [1923, 16]; Burnet [1924, 87: on 
Ap. 20b9]; Lee [1936, 5]; Nestlé [1942, 259]; Guthrie [1965, 80-81] 

89 [t is astonishing to see Zeller, normally so thorough, rejecting the testimony of our text with 
the offhand remark that “the first Alcibiades is too poor a source" [1923, 743 n.]. 

% For a good précis of the case against authenticity in the older literature, see Heidel (1896, 
611f.]; references to the later literature in Cherniss [1960, 71-72]; the most valuable is the cri- 
tique by E. de Strycker [1945, 101ff.] of defenses of the authenticity of the dialog 

91 One of the later contributions to the literature, Clark's [1955, 231ff.] argues that "the first 
two-thirds of the dialogue are the work of a pupil o follower of Plato, while the last part is by 
Plato himself, written in his middle period or at some time after the Republic." 1 find it hard to 
believe that Plato, in years of great productivity, would take the time to put this kind of patch on a 
pupil's work—work which, along with a plethora of echoes and regurgitations of what he had 
said better in his own works, propounds notions which he would surely have found unacceptable. 
(such, certainly, is the extraordinary, and extraordinarily favorable, picture of the education of the 
heirapparent to the Persian throne [121c-122a]: cf. the deplorable education of Cyrus and his 
sons at the hands of women and eunuchs in Laws 694c-695b—the contrast is surprisingly over- 
looked by champions of the authenticity of / Alc., as in Friedländer [1964. 236 and 350-51]). 
However, even on Clark's view the Platonic provenance of our present text would be denied, 
since it falls in his rejected “first two-thirds” of the dialogue. 

92 "We run no risk in dating it not later than the beginning of the third century s.c." Heidel 
[1896, 71]. Others would place it earlier. 

93 For copious references to this doctrine in the Platonic corpus, see Shorey [1933, 652]. 
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Say now, has Callicles ever improved any citizen? Is there anyone—alien or citizen, 
slave or freeman—formerly a bad man, unjust, intemperate, unwise, who was 
made noble and good because of Callicles? (515248) 


And as Plato there had used Pericles (515c ff.) as an example of a man whose 
reputed wisdom fails the crucial test, so does our author here: his Socrates 
raises the same question about Pericles which the Platonic Socrates had put to 
Callicles, recycling some of the phraseology Plato had used there—alien/ 
citizen,” slave/freeman.95 Our author improves on the Gorgias by setting up 
Zeno as an example of a wise man who passes the test Pericles fails% and 
picks the fortunate beneficiaries of Zeno's wisdom from the Platonic corpus: 
Pythodorus from Parm. 126b ff.,?? Callias from many references in the dia- 
logues to his lavish patronage of sophists.°* And he has them paying fees 
whose magnificence, he thinks, would fit the opulence of the clientele, lend- 
ing color to Socrates’ remark in the Apology (20a) that Callias had "spent 
more money on sophists than everyone else put together" (translation by F. J. 
Church). So our text in the / Alcibiades makes as much use of Platonic mate- 
rials as could be expected in a moderately skilful pastiche.” But I realize that 


^! Substituting Arhénaios, in lieu of astos, with good Platonic precedent (cf. "A0nvaior xat ot 
&Evoi, Gorg. 472a), though Plato's usual way of making the contrast is by pairing xenos with 
astas (Ap. 30a; Rep. 613d; Theaet. 145b; Gorg. 473d and 5134). 
¥ Here, 1 think, the forger is caught out, for he has missed something Plato would not have 
missed: the suggestion that no less a personage than Pericles could be expected to prove his 
wisdom by passing it on to slaves as well as freemen would have struck Plato's public as a 
curiosity, if not an absurdity, A better writer would have counted on some way of cushioning the 
shock of the suggestion by preparing the reader for it. This Plato had done in the Gorg. by 
ing a few lines earlier the slave-freeman phrase in the context of the public physician, 
where the notion that slaves too are a proper part of his constituency would have been entirely 
acceptable (cf. Dodds [1959] ad 514d8). By bringing in the politician in this passage on the 
n's coattails, Plato establishes a prima facie plausibility for what would otherwise have 
—the expectation that to make good as a politician Callicles must make even 
slaves kaloi kagathoi! Nothing comparable in our text in the Alc. whose author, I suggest, missed 


the link between 514d and 515a in the Gorg. when wrenching the “slave or freeman” phrase from 
the latter passa, 


e incongruity of Plato's picking, without apparent irony, a sophist to serve as a true 
instance of wisdom does not seem to strike our author. Compare the urbane, but unmistakable 
reservations in the reference to Evenus as a sophos (especially the trailer in 20b9-c3) and to 
Callias in Crat. 391b. who sth veAéoac yońpata ooQóc doxei elvat. 

^ He probably took the phrase UJ. xal medteQov &xnxzoévar [sc. Pythodorus] toù Zń- 
Vorvoc in 12744-5 to mean that Pythodorus had been Zeno's pupil. This is, of course, an accept- 
= ie of akouein tou deina. But it is almost certainly not the sense here: the cited clause follows 
finsotouTüv yoapéuiv in the preceding colon (12743-4). which had been preceded a few 
iuis earlier by zovoat tay tob Zývøvog voaupáov (127c3); so the continuity of the 
thought would require us to understand after &xyxoévar toù Zrivevoc something like &vayt- 
C. unless some new material had been interpolated to dictate a change of sense. 
& See under "Callias" in the Abbott-Knight Index in Hamilton and Cairns [1961, 1625]. 

Which is true of the dialogue as a whole. Cf. Shorey’s remark that Plato "repeats or quotes 
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this line of objection will hardly move scholars committed to the dialogue's 
authenticity. Can the case against the reliability of this particular testimonium 
be made to rest on more specific grounds? It can: 

First and foremost among these, 1 would place the clash of this Zeno- 
sophist of our text with the figure portrayed elsewhere by Plato as Parmenides" 
right-hand man. I have already alluded to this point and will not labor it 
further. But I may add the following: the Zeno-sophist of our text would be 
equally hard to reconcile with the philosopher [157] Plato pairs in the Sophist 
with Parmenides as the central figures of the Eleatic circle,!9? and with the 
like position Zeno occupies in Aristotle and in the doxographic tradition, !?! as 
also in Simplicius.!9? No such difficulty would arise over the Zeno depicted 
as antilogikos in Plato's Phaedrus, as the inventor of dialectic in Aristotle, !03 
as an eris 8:194 all of these designations are understand- 
able as different shadings of the very thing we are told about him in the 
Parmenides: that he is only a controversialist, had no constructive doctrine of. 
his own, invests all of his intellectual capital in purely destructive arguments, 
directed against anti-Parmenidean theses which are the backbone of the com- 
monsense view of the world. !95 And to say this, obviously, does not begin to 
say that he was a sophist. 

Second, we must reckon with the fact that the story about Zeno in our text. 
seems to have gained no credence in antiquity, and this in spite of the fact that 
the Platonic authoriship of / Alcibiades was widely accepted. 9^ For if it had 


himself more" in this dialogue than in any of his genuine works [1933, 415], and Heidel's words: 
"In its character as a primer of Platonism in regard to ethics and politics / Alc. contains a greater 
number of distinctive Platonic thoughts than can be found in any of even the greater single works 
of Plato. In this respect the dialogue may be pronounced roo Platonic.’ [1896, 62.] 

100 Soph, 216a, discussed in Section (II) above. 

101 Cf. nn, 17 and 71 above. 

102 Cf, n. 17 above. 

103 Frg. 1 (Ross) [apud Diog. Laert. 8, 
the discoverer of rhetoric, Zeno of dialecti 

10: Galen (Hist. philos. 3; Dox. Graeci 601, 8-9) cites him as Z. 6 "Exe 6 rijs £ouotuxic 
drdooopias aomóc. Epiphanius (Advers. haer. 11; Dox. Graeci 590, 20) speaks of him as Z. 
Ó "Ehedims 6 Eovotixds to distinguish him from “the other Zen 

105 ‘This fits perfectly Aristotle's view of the dialectician as arguing not from philosophically 
demonstrable premises, but from generally received opinions (ex endoxdn) and, in particular, 
from beliefs already held by his interlocutor (tàùç tov xoMAGy xanotðunpévot 8óEac oùz ix 
Tov UAAOTOLU dà £x vv olxelwv doyuátwv ópùńoopev Eds adtOUS, Top. 101a31—32). 
Sophistry is, of course, firmly distinguished from dialectic in Aristotle (see, e.g., Top. 171b4ff. 
and Rhet. 1355a25-b25), but not from eristics, which Aristotle tends to conflate with sophistry. 
And if Galen had applied eristics to Zeno in rhat sense, that would certainly show that he was 
thinking of Zeno as a sophis a drastically different sense in view: his eri 
notably the Megarian and Eretrian dialecticians (@gtatixods òè xexÀfpaow Edxheidny wat 
Mevéónuov . . . [Histor. philos. . Diels, Dox. Graeci, 604, 15-16]. 

106 Two examples: Diogenes Laertius so speaks of it (Vitae Philos. 3, 51) citing it as a speci- 


: "Aristotle says in the Sophist that Empedocles was 
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been believed, Zeno would have been a star-example of the fee-charging so- 
phist for the ancient historians, and his name would have vied with those of 
Protagoras and Gorgias in allusions to the great lights of the sophistic move- 
ment, while the fact is that there is not a single mention of Zeno as a profes- 
sional sophist in any of our sources. !?? Not only does the story in our text pass 
without corroboration;!9* it seems to be denied by implication in Diogenes 
[158] Laertius,!99 who observes that 


Zeno preferred his own native city . . . to the magnificence of Athens, having never 
sojourned there (oix éxibnujoac apod. zxoóc atroóc), but having lived at 
home throughout his life (0. aùtóðı xaraftoóc). (Vir. Philos. 9, 28.) 


Since epidémein would certainly cover a residence in Athens long enough to 


men "maieutic" dialogue; Plutarch says Platón historéke when citing the dialogue as a source 
(Vita Alc. I; and ef. his probable, though unacknowledged indebtedness to / Alc., 106e, in ibid., 2 
[p. 259 in the Teubner edition of Vitae parallelae, vol. 1, fasc. I, by Cl. Lindskog and K. 
Ziegler]). 

? Nor, to my knowledge, any reference to him as sophistés at all, When Taylor [1934, 38] 
says that "writers who wish to distinguish Zeno of Elea from Zeno of Citium and other persons of 
the same not unusual name call him ho sophistés,” he gives no reference; I think he is bluffing. 
The usual, and perfectly sufficient, mode of reference for this purpose is simply ho Eleatés (so, 
c.g., ps.-Plutarch, Strom. 6 [cited in n. 17 above]; so too in Galen, Histor. Philos. 7: Dox. Graeci, 
604, 14), but often with additions, Tov "Exec tod Naguev(dou yvógryov, Alexander, Met, 
227. 13-14 (and cf. n. 104 above). But, of course, if Zeno were called ho sophistés somewhere or 
other in the literature, this would of itself prove nothing for the point at issue, namely that, as 
Taylor contends, Zeno was thought of as a professional teaching for pay: Pythagoras is so called 
by Herodotus (4, 95); Anaxagoras by Diodorus Siculus (12, 39) and Athenaeus (5, 220b); 
cus of Abdera by Plutarch (Vita Lys. 20), 

10% The closest we get to this anywhere in our sources in Plutarch (Vita Per. 4, 3): 


Hec: 


And Pericles heard also Zeno the Eleatic discoursing about nature like Parmenides ([zọay- 
partevopévov zegi iov, óc Maguevidys), but practicing a certain kind of refutation and, 
by means of contradictions, trapping one in perplexity (@heyxtuaiyy ðé niva xat dU àvtuhoyias 
xuraxieiovoav ele ànogiav). 


But note that there is no suggestion of Zeno's teaching Pericles for pay, and that by using the 
phrase pragmateuomenou peri phusin to describe the theme of Zeno's discourses Plutarch con- 
nects him with the natural philosophers rather than with the sophists, while recognizing that, 
unlike the discourses of the phusiologoi, Zeno's were predominantly elenctic and aporetic. (The 
simplest explanation of this peculiar tale is that it is an embroidery on our text in / Ale.—if 
Pythodorus and Callias are to be beneficiaries of Zeno's teaching, why not also Pericles, that 
connoisseur of fine intellectual imports—made by somebody or other who is familiar with the 
general content and temper of Zenonian dialectics. Plutarch's source included edifying tidbits, 
like Zeno’s retort to Pericles’ detractors about doxokopein in 5, 4). 
‘” As would be also the one in Plutarch cited in the preceding note, if Diogenes knew it (as he 
ites twice a Plutarchean Vira [Lysander's] as a source [4, 4; 9, 60]) and took it to 
jat Zeno's contact with Pericles involved a stay at Athens long enough to count as epidé- 
‘mein (as Diogenes might: both the context and the use of the verb diékouse suggest more than a 
brief encounter during a few days’ visit). 
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give Pythodorus and Callias their money's worth of sophistic instruction, !!? 
Diogenes' statement implicitly denies that there was any such period in Zeno's 
life. Though he cites no source and does not indicate his reasons, it is signifi- 
cant that he should have gone out of his way to issue that denial in the face of 
our text in / Alcibiades!!! which he would have thought backed by Plato's 
own authority:!!? it shows, at the very least, that his own sources, so much 
more abundant than those in our possession, offered him no creditable corrob- 
oration of the story in our text.!!3 

Finally, we can spot within our text a very peculiar item which, I shall 
argue, is a recognizable fiction: the hundred mina fee.!!^ The going rates for 
sophistic instruction around this time we can judge from contemporary evi- 
dence of unimpeachable authority. In the Apology (20b) Socrates mentions 
what Callias expects to pay Evenus of Paros for the instruction of his sons: 
five minas. Socrates says this in an address to several hundred Athenians, 
many of whom would be in a good position to know what sophists were 
charging.'!5 Isocrates speaks of the sophists teaching for “three or four 
minas."!!6 That he himself [159] charged ten for the de luxe course of instruc- 


110 A sophist's res 


lence in a city for the period he would need to give a course of instruction 
would come well within the scope of epidémein. g., the numerous uses of the term for just 
this purpose in Plato, listed in Ast s.v. epidémo, epidémia, Guthrie seems to ignore this well- 
documented usage when he assumes [1965, 80-81] that Diogenes’ denial would not exclude 
visits in Athens such as would be required by our text in Z. Alc. 

111 Cf. n. 106 above. 

112 Though Diogenes’ historical judgment is wobbly, his greatest fault is uncritical receptivity 
to what he finds in his sources. Without strong reason to the contrary, he would be vastly more 
likely to accept than to reject a testimonium whose authority he thought Plato's own. 

113 And that he did not so count the tale in Plutarch. 

114 1] must argue against this figure in detail, for it has gone virtually unchallenged in the 
scholarly literature. The only eyebrow it has raised, to my knowledge, is Zeller’s, and that only in 
another context (when confronting its ascription to Protagoras (1920, 1299n.3], he remarks, 
“Jene Summe ist ohne Zweifel sehr übertrieben"). 

115 That five minas is no lower than the prevailing rate and is quite likely higher we may infer 
from the fact that Socrates is speaking of a case where the prospective client is Callias and is 
alluding to the great sums this rich man—the richest in Athens—has spent on sophists (cf. the 
quotation from Ap. 20a in the text above). 

116 Adv. soph. 3-4. It is a mistake to speak of this as an "absurd" (i.e., absurdly low) figure 
(Spottpreis,” Zeller (1920, 1344n. 3]): thus four minas, though little enough for what the seller 
claimed he would deliver for it (oúpzaoav . . . thy &oevijv xai thv eddatpoviay), would be 
no paltry sum in itself: it would be considerably larger, for example, than what a good mason 
would earn in the course of a whole year. [In the accounts of the construction of the Erechtheum 
on the Acropolis in 409-406 B.c., “the daily wage of the artisan, whether citizen, metic or slave, 
was one drachma, irrespective of the work in which he was engaged. . . . Even the architect 
received only one drachma and his assistant secretary only five obols a day, but these were regular 
stipends paid each prytany and not dependent upon the number of working days" (Tod in Cam- 
bridge Ancient History, V (1953, 24-25]). If Evenus had collected five minas from each of, say, 
ten students in the course of a year [for this figure see n. 122 below], he would have enjoyed an 
income more than thirteen times greater than the combined income of the architect, his secretary, 
and eight skilled masons. | 


ee, 
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tion in his school we know from Demosthenes.'!7 But when we come to later 
authors, the fee supposedly charged by the great sophists shoots up to 100 
minas. Diodorus Siculus (first century B.C.) has Gorgias charging this fig- 
ure;!!* Diogenes Laertius ascribes it to Protagoras.!!? Where these authors 
have fished up this startling figure (100 minas — 10,000 drachmas — 1-2/3 
talents) they do not say: neither gives any indication of a source. That it is 
false we can judge from two considerations. First, it is wildly out of line with 
the earlier figures which have just been cited, all falling within the range of 
from 3 to 10 minas, the highest of them being the one charged by Isocrates, as 
famous and fashionable a teacher of rhetoric in his time as Gorgias had been 
in his, and for a course of study which Isocrates says!?° lasted from three to 
four years, while we have no indication that the term of instruction given by 
Gorgias or Protagoras was nearly as long. !?! Second, we have the account of 
Hippias’ instructional tour in Sicily in Plato's Hippias Major. Socrates had 
just remarked that Gorgias and Prodicus had each "earned more from his 
wisdom than had any craftsman (démiourgos) from any craft whatever"!22 
and that "so had Protagoras before them" (282e). Hippias replies: 


17 C. Lacrit, (Or. 34) 42. Same figure in the pseudo-Plutarchian Vitae X Or. (|Plut.] Mor.) 
837C; Vita [soc., 43. 

118 12, 53. 
9, 52. Other references in Boeckh [1842, 121n.576]. 
? Ant. 87 
One gets the opposite impression from the absence of any allusion to residence by Pro- 
tagoras or Gorgias at Athens for any period even remotely approaching such a length, 
‘The highest pay I have encountered for a person whom Plato would reckon a démiourgos is 
in Herodotus (3, 131) for Democedes, the most famous physician of his age: Aegina hires him 
from Croton at one talent per annum, a year later Athens from Aegina at 100 minas, the year after 
Polycrates brings him to Samos from Athens at 2 talents, Even if we assume that Socrates would 
have in view this last figure (escalated under exceptionally heavy intercity bidding) and would 
think of it as carnings by a craftsman rather than as the indulgence of a tyrant's whim, his 
comparison would still be sustained by allowing the sophists Socrates has in view to be charging 
no more than the highest of the above-mentioned rates for the fifth and fourth centuries. The 
sophists would have needed to take in no more than thirteen students at 10,000 drachmas a head 
xceed comfortably the two talents it had cost Polycrates to wrench Democedes away from 
thens. (The only apparently reliable figure | have for the number of students enrolled by a 
teacher of rhetoric is the one for Isocrates at Chios in [Plut.] Mor. 837B: he had nine students 
there when only just starting his teaching career; he must have had many more later on as his fame 
soared, and it would be safe to make the same assumption for Protagoras & co, in the fifth century 
(the figure of 100 given for the students in Isocrates’ school in Athens by the same source [ibid. 
C] looks too much like a soft round figure to be taken seriously). This reckoning is well in line 
With the other comparison between the earnings of craftsmen and sophists in the Socratic dia- 
logues: Socrates says in the Meno (91d) that he knows “Protagoras made more money from that 
Wisdom of his than did Phidias and ten other statuaries." If we allow Protagoras peak-carnings of 
no more than 13,000 dr. per annum (which would still be only 30 percent more than the 100 
minas given him by Diogenes for a single student), Socrates’ comparison would be sustained if 
Phidias and ten other statuaries” were earning as much as 1,100 dr, on the average (which would 
allow much more for Phidias than for most of the rest), i.e., considerably more than would be 
required by Erechtheum figures cited in n. 116 above. 
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I went to Sicily once while Protagoras was residing there (epidémountos autothi) 
and enjoying a great reputation. Though he was much the older of the two of us, I 
made in a short time much more than 150 minas. . . . I rather thank I have earned 
almost twice as much as have any two other sophists you might care to mention 
(282d-e). 


If Hippias, bragging of his success in the Sicilian market, reports his total take 
at “much more than 150 minas” (presumably not very much more, else he 
would have named a higher round number), while representing himself as 
having earned “almost twice as much” as any two other sophists picked at 
random, the notion that Protagoras had been in the habit of collecting 100 
minas from a single student is obviously fantastic.!23 So there is even [160] 
less reason to take it seriously in the case of Zeno on the strength of our text in 
1 Alcibiades, whose authority is already doubly suspect on the grounds men- 
tioned above. That the author should have made Zeno a present of this grandi- 
ose figure when casting him as a sophist is a good reason for distrusting the 
veracity of the whole of his little tale. Therewith the allegation that Zeno was 
a practicing sophist loses its sole claim to creditable support in the ancient 
literature. 
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THE PHYSICAL THEORY OF ANAXAGORAS 


O PRESOCRATIC SYSTEM has been studied more intensively than 
that of Anaxagoras, and none with better reason since by common 
consent it is one of the most brilliant products of the great age of 
Greek speculation. Tannery, Burnet, Giussani, Bailey, Cornford, Peck, and 
many others have labored to reconstruct it.! Many of the details have been 
clarified by their researches. But no consensus of belief has yet been reached 
on the main lines of the system. The extent of the disagreement is wider and 


From PR 59 (1950): 31-57; reprinted in Furley and Allen II, pp. 323-53, with revisions, and 
P.D. Mourelatos, ed., The Pre-Socratics: A Collection of Critical Essays (Garden City, 
Anchor, 1974), pp. 459-88, following the revised version. Used by permission. Minor 
changes have been made in spelling. Footnote numbering is as in Mourelatos, keeping the num- 
bers of the original. 

[Author's note: I regret that I have not yet had the opportunity to make the fresh study of the. 
fragments which 1 would need to make if I were to attempt to revise this paper in the light of 
subsequent discussions of Anaxagoras. I have added a few additional comments in two new 
footnotes, 652 and 72a. In the course of these, I refer to the following publications by author's 
name only: W.K.C. Guthrie, A History of Greek Philosophy. vol. 2 (Cambridge, 1965); R. Math- 
ewson, “Aristotle and Anaxagoras: An Examination,” CQ, N.S. 8 (1958), 67-81; C. Strang, 
"The Physical Theory of Anaxagoras,” AGP, 45 (1963), 101-18. 

1 have made no substantive changes in the text, with one exception: I have eliminated refer- 
ences to “the infinitesimal” and even to “the infinitely small” in Anaxagoras. As I have since 
come to see (in the course of trying to thread my way through Zeno's paradoxes), the notion of the 
“infinitesimal” is a confused one, and even the expression “infinitely small" is misleading, There 
is some excuse for using the latter, since Anaxagoras himself said practically the same thing in 
10 smikron apeiron én. There is none whatever for using the former, for there is 
no basis in the fragments for thinking that Anaxagoras was guilty of the confusions 
epitomized by that term. In B3 he gives us an admirably precise statement of what he means (“of 
the small there is no smallest, but always a smaller"), and I have retained his wording wherever 
Possible. I have also spoken of his “principle of continuity,” an expression which ties his rejection 
of ae existence of smallest quantities in B1 and B3 to his denial of the discrete substances in B6 
and B7. 

_ For the rest, 1 should warn the reader that the solution I offer to the problem discussed in 
Section III is admittedly conjectural. I do not pretend that there is evidence that this was Anax- 

s’ own solution to the problem. AIl I claim is that it is consistent with what I take to be the 
‘explicit assertions of his theory, falls well within the limits of possibility for a man of Anaxagoras’ 
intellectual powers working with the logical and mathematical techniques available to him at the 
time, and constitutes a reasonable solution to the problem.} 

| P. Tannery, Pour l'histoire de la science helléne, 2nd ed. (Paris, 1930); J. Burnet, Early 
Greek Philosophy, [4th ed. (London, 1930; the pagination is identical with that of the 3rd ed. of 
1920)}; C. Guissani, Lucretius (Turin, 1896), Book I, Excursus III, pp. 147ff.; C. Bailey, Greek 
Atomists and Epicurus (Oxford, 1928), Appendix I; F. M. Cornford, “Anaxagoras’ Theory of 


absolutely 
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sharper than one would ever guess from the complacent simplifications of the 
schoolbooks.? Cyril Bailey, who offered some years ago an original inter- 
pretation of the system, now concedes that "as yet no solution seems to have 
been reached which is both tenable in itself and will tally with the extant 
fragments.”3 The present reconstruction is offered in the hope that the prob- 
lem, however formidable, is not insoluble. It proceeds by way of a fresh 
examination of the relevant fragments, seeking to comprehend them first of all 
by comparison with contemporary doctrines, especially that of Empedocles. It 
is guided throughout by the conviction that Anaxagoras can be understood 
only in terms of his [31] immediate philosophical heritage that defined the 
problems he tried to solve and equipped him with assumptions that are presup- 
posed in his boldest innovations. 


1. THE SEEDS 


In the primordial mixture “there was much earth and an infinite multitude of 
seeds in no way resembling one another.” In all subsequent parts of the 
mixture,® “there must be many things of all sorts and seeds of all things 
having all sorts of forms? and colors and savors."* In these lines we encounter 
the only new term that the surviving fragments of Anaxagoras introduce into 


* CQ, 24 (1930), 14ff. and 83ff.; A. L. Peck, Anaxagoras and the Parts," CQ 20 (1926), 
571. ; "Anaxagoras: Predication as a Problem in Physics,” CQ 25 (1931), 27ff. and 1121f. To the. 
first, second, fourth, and fifth of these and to the second of Peck's studies I shall refer hereafter by 
the author's name. All references to the fragments of the pre-Socratics are as in DK. 

2 The latest and best of the textbook accounts—K. Freeman, Companion to the Pre-Socratic 
Philosophers (Oxford, 1946)—follows Cornford’s interpretation, but without so much as a men- 
tion of the major difficulty which besets this particular view. 

3 In his commentary on Lucretius (Oxford, 1947), II, 743. He is referring to the impasse be- 
tween the two contradictory theories which will be discussed in Section III, below, [pp. 3208]. 

4 | am indebted to [my colleagues, Friedrich Solmsen and Max Black, for some valuable 
suggestions which I have incorporated into this paper. 

5 B4, ad fi 

^ Literally, “in all the things that are coming together (or combining),” èv zar tois ovy- 
xewopévor. Cornford's alternative interpretation of this expression will be discussed in Section 
III, below. 

7 Burnet and others render this as “shapes.” /dea may, but need not, mean “shape.” It is as 
general as the English word “form,” which need not refer at all to physical configuration. So, 
e.g., Democritus B11, “two forms (ideai) of knowledge.” In the medical literature idea is used to 
denote the qualities or "powers" of a given thing; cf. the expression "form" (idea) and "power" 
(dunamis) in Nature of Man 2.7-8 and 5.15-16 (Hippocrates, ed. W.H.S. Jones, Vol. IV), and 
ideas in ibid., 5.7. In the last of these, it is perfectly clear that the idea of blood is its nature, i.e. 
the sum total of the specific properties by which blood is observably different from another 
substance, bile. The use of idea in Empedocles B 35.17 and Diogenes B6 is equally general. 

* B4, ad init. 
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the technical vocabulary of Greek cosmology.? His other technical terms— 
mixture, segregation, composition, and the rest—are strikingly traditional. 1° 
They go back to the beginnings of Ionian physics; in all probability [32] they 
are as old as Anaximander.!! But no one before Anaxagoras had ever used 
“seed” as he did,'? while after him the term became current in physical termi- 
nology. The atomists took it up. They speak of their atoms as seeds, !? and 
Aristotle refers to the primordial atomic mass in Leucippus and Democritus as 
a “seed-aggregate,” panspermia.'* The innovation is so radical that one may 
well sympathize with those commentators!5 who refuse to believe that Anax- 
agoras could have really meant to stretch the word so far beyond its ordinary 
sense, applying it to inorganic, as well as organic, matter. But the context 
makes it perfectly clear that the term is employed with unrestricted generality. 


» | say this without prejudice to the authenticity of homoiomereia as an Anaxagorean innova- 
tion, since the latter does not, of course, occur in the fragments (see below, Section II ad fin.). To 
these mentions of seeds in B4, we may add Arist. De caelo 30262, where Anaxagoras’ seeds are 
“flesh, bone, and the like,” and De gen. et cor. 314228, where Anaxagoras 
carth, fire, water, air are “seed aggregates" (panspermia) of all the homoiome! 
the like." Cherniss’ alternative rendering of the latter passage (Aristotle's Criticism of Pre- 
Socratic Philosophy (Baltimore, 1935], p. 108n.444) is a perfectly possible one, but immaterial 
for my interpretation of Aristotle’s, account of Anaxagoras. 

?" | do not mean, of course, that Anaxagoras did not recast the meaning of these terms and will 
explain in due course how he did. I am only saying that none of them involves a terminological 
innovation. I may remark in passing that Bailey's view (546ff.) that summixis is employed in a 
y different sense from sunkrisis has no foundation in the fragments and is incompatible 
with the juxtaposition of summisgetai and apokrinetai in B17 (cf. B12) as correlative contraries, 

"1 [Sce Anaximander A9J{Arist, Phys. 187020-2 i-25). Though these 
are, of course, paraphrases, the terms apokrinomenón and ekkrinesthai are in all probability 
Anaximander's own, What other words could he have used to express these ide 
1 am not ignoring such expres Od, 5,490; Pindar 
3.37). By obvious metaphor s. 
l or social, as much as biological. Thus sperma Kai rhiza is used in Demosthenes 25.48, 
and there is every reason to think that this, like are igé kai rhiza, or arché kai pége, 
was a fairly common expression. 1 am merely insisting, so far as we know, Anaxagoras was the 
first cosmologist to use this term not in this vague and general fashion, but as a precise and 
pt. 1 know of only one exception to my statement, the use of "seed" in Aristotle's 
discussion of Pythagorean doctrine in Mer. 1091216; but (a) this is not directly ascribed to Py- 
thagorean vocabulary, and (b) even if it were, there would be no evidence for placing it in the 
carier, pre-Anaxagorean phase of Pythagorean doctrine, while (c) we know of no Pythagorean 
doctrine that would give a technical meaning to this term. 

P Epicurus Ep. 1.38, 74, and 89. All three passages refer to "seeds" of all things, including 
inanimate objects. So too in Lucretius 1.59 er passim, semina rerum has the same denotation as 
materies, genitalia, corpora, corpora prima. The Empedoclean radices is also borrowed by 
Lucretius for the same purpose (11.203). See Bailey, Greek Atomists and Epicurus, pp. 34311. 

^5 Phys. 203321; De caelo 303216; De an. 404a4. 

. * For example, Cornford and Peck. In his first paper ("Anaxagoras and the Parts, 
nt further to assume that even "parts" (which he takes as equivalent in denotation with 
refers only to the parts of organic creatures. 
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There are “seeds of all things" in all the products of the cosmogonic process; 
and wherever the expression "all things" occurs in the fragments, it means just 
what it says;!6 it would be forcing the texts to take it in any other way. And 
this is confirmed by the reference to the earth in connection with the "infinite 
multitude of seeds.”!7 [33] 

A departure of this magnitude could not have been made carelessly. Unlike 
"root" in Empedocles, it cannot be discounted as poetic license. Hesiod had 
spoken of the “roots” of the earth, !* and Xenophanes had echoed the expres- 
sion in a sense which is obviously metaphorical.!? Empedocles borrows the 
term along with so many other turns of poetic diction to which he clearly 
attaches no literal significance. But Anaxagoras is a prose writer, not a poet; 
and his prose is singularly sober, the spare idiom of logic and physical inquiry. 
When he used the term "seed," he would do so with due regard to the proper 
meaning of the word in its ordinary biological context. To find that meaning, 
we must ask what it was that his own scientific contemporaries understood a 
seed to be. 

The general view among philosophers and medical men alike is clear 
enough.2° A seed is a compound of all the essential constituents of the parent 


16 BL, B4, B12. That chrémata may denote either the qualities (hot-cold, etc.) or the seeds or 
both does not, of course, detract from the force of my contention. 

17 As Cherniss points out, xai yàg xoXAijz Eveowons xat onequéton üxrigov 7700s, 
etc., "is a genitive absolute giving the cause for the preceding statement" (Aristotle's Criticism of 
cratic Philosophy, p-401); that is to say, the “mixture of all things, of the moist and the dry, 
etc." is explained by the presence of an infinite variety of seeds (each of which, as will be made 
clear in Section II, consists of the moist-dry, hot-cold, etc., in varying proportions). There is no 
satisfactory explanation of the mention of earth in this connection unless earth were one variety of 
seed. This interpretation is supported by the immediately following sentence: “For neither did any 
of the others (ön alldn) in any way resemble one another.” Ton allón here must refer to spermatón 
in the preceding sentence; it cannot refer to the moist-dry, hot-cold, ete., of that sentence, because 
(a) these opposites are so obviously different that there is no sense in roundly affirming that they 
do not resemble each other, and (b) the parallel declaration in B12 ("for no other thing [sc., other 
than nous] is like any other") clearly refers to composite bodies (compounds of the moist-dry, hot- 
cold, ete.) which, as we shall see, can only be the seeds. Now if the reference of 10n alldn is to 
spermatón, the sense can only be "neither did any of the seeds other than the earth resemble one 
another,” which would clinch my contention that the earth is here spoken of as a seed. The only 
positive evidence to the contrary is Aristotle's round affirmation that the earth (as well as fire, air, 
water) were not Anaxagorean “elements,” but only "seed-aggregates" (De gen. er cor. 314a28fT.; 
cf. De caelo 302428M.), I believe that this is an Aristotelian misunderstanding; it will be fully 
discussed in Section III 

15 Op. 19; Theog. 728. 

19 Arist, De caelo 294323, assuming that ep’ apeiron errizósthai is quoted from Xenophanes- 
The Pythagorean description of the fetraktys (B15) as "source and root of eternal nature" is also in 
metrical form. 

20 See especially the Hippocratic treatises on The Germ, Nature of the Child, Diseases IV.32— 
34, and Airs, Waters, Places 14; Arist. De gen. anim. 721b7ff., 763b30ff.; Aetius 5.3.3 and 6; 
Censorinus 5.2 and 3. 
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body from which it comes and of the new organism into which it will grow. In 
its ovular or uterine environment (or, in the case of vegetable seeds, in the 
earth), the compound grows on the principle of “like to like,"?! each ingre- 
dient of the seed being “nourished” [34] by bits of the same stuff supplied by 
its environment. That this is Anaxagoras' own notion of a "seed" is what we 
would expect; and the expectation is confirmed explicitly in B10:22 


For in the same germ [he said] there are hair, nails, veins, arteries, sinews, bones, 
which are not manifest because of the smallness of [their] parts, but become distinct 
little by little as they grow. "For how," he says, "could hair come from not-hair, or 
flesh from not-flesh?" 


Here we have, strictly speaking, only a theory of the generation of the off- 
spring from the seed, sc. that the seed contains all the essential tissues of the 
offspring (the "pre-formation" theory). But the same reasoning would apply 
no less to the current theory of the generation of the seed from the parent- 
body, sc. that the seed contains all the essential tissues of the parent-body (the 
theory). The two are complementary, and Anaxagoras could 
justify both by the same general principle that "hair cannot come from not- 
hair, nor flesh from not-flesh." Anaxagoras’ theory of nutrition?? is similarly 
complementary to the theory of the seed, enabling him to explain the growth 
of the seed in egg, womb, or earth, and is similarly deducible from the same 


Nature of the Child 17 and 22; Diseases IV.34. 

2? To this fragment we might add the unnamed view of the germ in Arist, De gen, an. 
76922811. This is in all probability the theory of Anaxagoras, since it is given as an alternative to 
the view of Empedocles, Democritus, and others (769471T.), while earlier (76330ff.) Anax- 
agoras had been named as the author of the theory of generation opposed to that of Empedocles, 
Democritus, and others. The present view is that 


though a unity, is as it were a "seed-apgregate" consisting of a large number of 
nts. It is as though someone were to mix together many humors in one fluid and then 
could take thence (se., some of the ingredients), not always an equal amount of each, but 
sometimes more of this one, sometimes more of that, and sometimes some of one and none of 
another. So, they say, it is with the semen, which is a mixture of many ingredients, And the 
offspring will resemble the form of that one of the parents from which the most (sc., of the 
several ingredients) is derived. 


n <oalaircovid 
P où... aheiotov éyyévmtat in the last sentence cannot mean 
semen is derives 


from which most of the 
ae en the coderivation of the semen from male and female is the theory of 
joe 5 emocritus to which the present theory is contrasted. It can only mean "from 
E odds 5 cach of the ingredients of the embryo is derived," i.e., that the kind of nour- 
he aea e : by the mother in the uterus vill be a codeterminant of the constitution of 
iak equally with the kind of semen provided by the father, This is the only ground on 
Mw ir us Who held that the semen comes from the father alone, could account for cases 
ames the offspring "takes after” the mother rather than the father. Censorinus 6.4, Anaxagoras 
most parentis faciem referre liberos indicavit, qui seminis amplius contulisset, must bea 
anding.) 


© Act. 1.3.5; Simpl. Phys. 460.15-19; Lucr. 1.861-67; Arist. De gen. an. 723a11. 
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principle that "hair cannot come from not-hair"; if hair is nourished by the 
consumption of bread or flesh, hair must have [35] pre-existed in bread and 
flesh. Thus when Anaxagoras speaks of "seeds" of all kinds of things, pre- 
existing in the primitive mixture and persisting in each of its products, he 
must mean that all these things are contained in their causal antecedents, just 
as all the parts of a man are contained in the sperm and all the parts of a plant 
are contained in its seed. Whatever is generated from a seed was in the seed. 
Biological generation is only the separating out of things which were mixed 
together in seed and nutriment; imperceptible in the mixture, they became 
"manifest" through a process of segregation and recomposition. When Anax- 
agoras through the concept of the seed generalizes this principle of germina- 
tion from biology to cosmology, extending it to any process of generation 
whatever, he is seeking to convey a new idea for which none of the traditional 
terms offered a fitting vehicle. What is this new idea? 

There is nothing new about the notion of a mixture whence things are gen- 
erated by segregation and recompo: ition. This goes back to the beginnings of 
lonian speculation. Anaximander's generation of the world from the apeiron 
was founded on this idea [, and so too, in its own way, was Anaximenes’ 
hypothesis of the creation of the world by successive segregations of the rare 
and dense components which were uniformly blended in the original sub- 
stance, air].?4 Parmenidean logic had necessitated [a] {its} recasting [of this 
idea] in conformity with the requirements of the new concept of Being.?5 If 
whatever is is unalterably, then whatever is now must have been in the primi- 
tive mixture; whatever properties are part of its being it must possess eter- 
nally, in the original mixture as much as out of it ever after. Parmenides 
himself had pointed the way by which this idea could be applied to cosmol- 
ogy,?6 and Empedocles had followed it with unprecedented rigor [36] and 
systematic completeness. The general formula that there is no absolute gener- 
ation or destruction, that becoming and perishing are mere “names,” that re- 
ally there is only “mixture and interchange of things mixed” had been stated 
by Empedocles (B8). Was Anaxagoras then only parroting Empedocles when 
he asserted the same principle in almost exactly the same words in B17? It is 


ss with the traditional 
nt 


24 [The description of Anaximenes’ air in A7 (Hippol. Ref. 1.7.2) ag 
X of a mixture whose components become "manifest" when separated out. Cf. Auc 
Medicine 14.358f. and the account in Airs, Waters, Places 8 of the rarefaction of water and air as 
the separation (ekkrinetai, line 31) of the light, sweet, fine, bright components from their respec- 
tive opposites (both as in Jones, Hippocrates, Vol. 1). And see Cherniss, Aristotle's Criticism of 
Pre-Socratic Philosophy, pp. 379-80.] (See n. 11, above.} 

25 See my “Equality and Justice in Early Greek Cosmologies,” CP 42 (1947), 161 (** 1.64). 

36 By his assumption of two opposite forms of being, each with its own self-identical powers, 
“in every way the same as itself d not the same as the other" (B8.57-58). [We have, of course, 
no surviving account of a primitive mixture of these opposites. But itis unlikely that he departed 
in this respect from the traditional pattern, and there is a hint of it in the origin of sun and moon by 
apokrisis from the mixture of the two forms in the Milky Way (A43 and 43a).] 


cone 
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at just this point, where he is closest to Empedocles, that we must look for the 
real difference and for the true originality of his physics. 

To apply the concept of being to the world of becoming, Parmenides and 
Empedocles had to make an ad hoc hypothesis. They were forced to assume 
that of all the vast variety of known substances, only a small number—two 
and four respectively—could claim the title of Being. They, and they alone. 
were truly self-identical, unalterably unmixed.?? Bone, flesh, and eventing 
else had no being; they were only mixtures, whose very birth carried with it 
the certainty of eventual death. As an imaginative transformation of both the 
popular world view and of its philosophical reconstruction, this had the most 
far-reaching consequences, The abyss which traditional religion had fixed be- 
tween gods and men now yawned within the visible world itself, dividing it up 
into two classes of things, the one original and everlasting, the other deriva- 
tive and temporary,?* the one immortal, the other mortal.?? Empedocles was 
not ashamed of this conclusion. He proudly proclaimed the divinity of his 
giving them the names [37] of the gods.?? This was his challenge to the 
ic world, no less than to common sense, and we can still gauge its 
power both from the violence of the opposition which it provoked?! and from 
the enormous influence it exerted.?? To this challenge Anaxagoras addresses 


roots. 
scienti 


** Hénekes aien homoia (B 17.35), like Parmenidean Being which was pan homoion (Parm. 
B8.22, Melissus B7). From Ancient Medicine we can get a good idea of what it was in Empedo- 
cles that struck (in this case, shocked) his contemporary audience: it was the doctrine that earth, 
fire, e “pure,” unmixed being. See below, Section Il, p. 315. 

* The Ionians too had divided up nature into a divine original (Anaximander's apeiron, Anax- 
imenes’ air) and mortal creatures, But the division had never been as sharp as in Empedocles, 
since the very substance of the divine original was transformed into its mortal creatures through- 
out the cosmogonic process. The trend in lonia had been to bridge the gap. Heraclitus proclaimed 
that this world was everlasting (B30); the opposition between mortals and immortals is abolished 
(B62); all things are one (B50), and opposite things are “one and the same" (B60, B88). 

The expression "those things became mortal which had been immortal before, those things 

Were mixed that had before been unmixed” (B35, 14ff.) does not, of course, mean that the four 

roots themselves became "mixed" and "mortal." In themselves they cannot become anything; 

ays are themselves (cf. the thrice repeated aura estin tauta, 17.34, 21.13, 26.3). It is their 

products which are mortal mixtures; mortality and mixture is predicated not of their being, but of 
their temporary conjunctions. " 


etc., hav 


"e" Tee are the real gods of Empedoclean cosmology; the traditional gods are in the same boat 
ad) men and animals, products of the roots (B21), and they are spoken of ss "Iong:live 
ichaiónes), not “everlasting” (aien eontes); only the roots aien easin (B26.12). On dol- 


ichaione: 7 
s inne see W. Jaeger, Theology of the Early Greek Philosophers (Oxford, 1947), p. 33 and 


i "s Hig Ma instanc of Ancient Medicine. The author is not tilting against speculative 

pese EE: the defensive against an aggressive opponent who has invaded his own 

Sadica) home ground. See especially chapter 13 ad inr, where he refers to those whose “re- 

irches in the art” (sc., medicine) and medical therapy are based on this newfangled hypothesis. 

s ees Ph. (fourth century), who still conserved the four roots in his medical 

a than and the (probably earlier) Nature of Man, whose four humors with Hot, cold, dry, moist, 
espective properties, are doubtless adapted from the Empedoclean school. 
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himself in the first book of his treatise. When he asserts that “the contents of 
the one world”—whose unity had been shattered by the cosmological dualism 
of Parmenides and Empedocles—“are not sundered from each other, the hot 
from the cold, or the cold from the hot" (B8), the butt of his attack is clear and 
has been noticed often enough. But it has not been sufficiently noticed? that 
the detailed account of the generation of aether, air, water, earth is no less 
effective as Anti-Empedoclean polemic. The dogma that earth, water, air, fire 
can never be transformed into one another is here disposed of: air is shown to 
turn into water, water into earth. It was on this very exemption from inter- 
mutation and mixture that their title to being had rested in Empedocles. Anax- 
agoras abolishes the exemption without impairing the title. Being is no longer 
the exclusive privilege of four divine things, but the common possession of all 
things. This is the revolutionary principle of his physics.*4 The meaning of the 
proposition that [38] "things are [only] mixed together and separated out of 
things that have being”? has now changed, for the denotation of “things that 
have being” has changed. Flesh and bone, no less than earth and fire, have the 
property of being, though all are subject to mixture. Being and mixture are not 
incompatible as in Parmenides and Empedocles, but complementary. So they 
appear in the seed; and the two sentences in which the word seed is used in the 
surviving fragments are both expressions of this idea, both employing the new 
term to assert propositions never before asserted in Greek physics. 

The mixture of the moist and the dry, the hot and the cold, and the rest, in 
the primordial matrix was an old story in Ionian speculation. But the further 
statement in the account of this mixture, “there being much earth in it and an 
infinite multitude of seeds in no way resembling one another” is new. No 
Ionian had ever said that earth had been “in” the original matrix. Empedocles 
had said just that, precisely because he had endowed earth with Parmenidean 
being. Anaxagoras takes a long step in the same direction. He holds that 
earth, air, aether, as well as hair, flesh, and every other substance are “in” the 
primitive mixture, for they all have Parmenidean being. Even if we had lost 
this particular text, we could have reconstructed the doctrine from his general 
principle that hair cannot come from that which is not-hair. What this text 
adds is the precious word seeds. It tells us how Anaxagoras conceived of the 


3 But see Tannery, p. 

3 And was properly appreciated as such by Aristotle, in spite of his other misunderstandings 
of the system: Met, 984a8ff., in Empedocles only the four roots “persist eternally and do not 
become," while in Anaxagoras "nearly all the homoiomeré, like air and water [sc., in Empedo- 
cles], are thus generated and destroyed only by congregation and segregation, but otherwise are 
neither generated nor destroyed, but persist eternally." The weakening of the generality of the 
proposition by the initial "nearly" (schedon) may be disregarded as both unwarranted and incon- 
sistent with other passages in which Aristotle makes no qualifications to the statement that Anax- 
agoras’ homoiomeré were “elements” (e.g., De caelo 302a28ff.); cf. Theophrastus, apud Sim- 
plic., Phys. 27.5-6, "all the homoiomeré are ungenerated and incorruptible.” 


35 Literally "out of things that are,” apo eontón chrématón. 
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pre-existence of all these substances in the cosmic matrix. They were there as 
seeds. The primitive mixture was a seed-aggregate, just as every ordinary 
seed is a seed-aggregate. A bit of human sperm is a mixture of flesh-seeds. 
hair-seeds, bone-seeds, etc. So the primordial matrix was a mixture of an 
"infinite multitude of seeds," earth-seeds, flesh-seeds, and the rest. The mix- 
ture was homogeneous, every part of it like every other part, since "nothing 
manifest" in it.3¢ Yet these homogeneous parts [39] were full of seeds as 
different from each other as earth from aether and hair from flesh, just as the 
ordinary seed, visibly homogeneous, is nonetheless full of heterogeneous 
things, resembling one another as little as a hair-seed resembles a flesh-seed. 

Consider now the second proposition that each of the things that arise in the 
cosmogonic process "contains many things of all sorts and seeds of all things 
ng all sorts of forms and colors and savors." Here again we have some- 
thing new. The things of this created world, it is asserted, are as full of "seeds 
of all things," as rich in creative potency, as was the primordial infinite. And 
here too we have a doctrine which, in the absence of this particular text, could 
have been reconstructed from another fragment. For we are told in B6 that “as 
it was in the beginning, so now, all things are together." The things which 
emerge from the original mixture are mixtures in precisely the same sense. 
Anaxagoras could not have declared this identity more emphatically than by 
repeating, as he does here, his favorite phrase, "all things together," which he 
uses no less than three times in the surviving portions of his treatise to de- 
scribe the original mixture. The mention of the "seed" simply shows how this 
concept duly generalized ties together the first term of the cosmogonic series 
with all its subsequent terms. No one would have said that an ordinary seed is 
à seed-aggregate of all substances. But the cosmic matrix must be just such a 
sced-aggregate, since all substances emerge from it. Similarly every part of. 


act Fag i has been persistently misunderstood (Tannery, p.299; Burne, p. 266; Bailey, p. 546; 
V d de M that air and aether were manifest in the primitive mixture, while nothing else 
d og of the kind s said in the fragment, which states emphatically that “all things being 
ister thing was manifest and proceeds to mention the predominance (kateichen) of air and 
pert) exception to the statement but as a reason for it (gar). {(For my suggested 
m vb is difficult statement, see n. 80 below.)} The preceding statement that all things 
area i d ‘infinite both in multitude and smallness” is also fully general and would 
sv us io labet as much as to everything else, [That air and aether, though "infinite in 
SE " arger than other things is no contradiction. Infinitely small things are not neces- 
je yen x and y may both be infinitely small, yet x may be indefinitely larger than y. 
: ee bas : position, I may say that this idea is implied in Anaxagoras’ whole theory that 
en al "e containing an infinite multiplicity of ingredients, contains them in un- 
E ri dida is maxagoras is saying in the present fragment is that the only things which 
ee r mixture and might thus be “manifest” by virtue of such predominance are 
MM a s tose distincitve qualities (rare-hot-bright-light and dense-cold-dark-heavy re- 
pi. Set each other, so that neither can be "manifest." (See further below, Section III, at 
s respect my interpretation of B1 agrees with Cornford's, pp. 24-26.] 
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every subsequent phase of the world process must be a seed-aggregate in just 
this sense, containing "seeds of all things."5? The infinite variety of being 
contained in the infinite matrix [40] from which the world arose is also con- 
tained in any portion of that world. 

Can the finite then contain the infinite? Here we are forced to take account of 
the second major innovation of Anaxagoras’ physics, hitherto disregarded[?5] 
for the sake of expository simplicity: the concept of [the infinitely small] {the 
principle that given any portion of being, however, small, there always exist 
still smaller portions?*). The idea of the seed was the imaginative searchlight 
which brought to light a whole new world of conceptual possibilities. The 
idea of [the infinitely small]{continuity} was the logical compass with which 
Anaxagoras was able to explore these new regions and show how they could 
be added to the chart of intelligible truth. If “of the small there is no smallest, 
but always a smaller" (B3), the new idea intuitively suggested by the “world- 
metaphor" of the seed need never run afoul of logical absurdity. Any portion 
of being, however small, may contain the infinite variety of being in portions 
[infinitely](sufficiently) small. Any two things, however small, may now be 
shown to be both alike, since they contain "portions of everything," and un- 
like, if they contain these portions in unequal ratios. Fuller discussion of this. 
part of the system must await clarification of the further question, What are 
these "portions" of the seed? 


is) 


The correct answer, and therewith the most important step ever taken toward 
the true understanding of Anaxagoras, was made by Tannery's suggestion that 
the ultimate ingredients of the seeds are the hot and the cold, the dry and the 
moist, and all the traditional “opposites” of Ionian cosmology.*? These are 


II. [THE Powers]{THE Orosr 


7 The similarity is borne out by the parallelism between the description of the germ in B10 and 
of the precosmic state in B1. In both cases we have a mixture of parts of which none is manifest 
(ouden endélon, B1; aphané B10) because of their “smallness” (hupo smikrotétos B1; dia mik- 
romereian, B10). Cornford has drawn attention (pp. 21ff.) to the valuable passage where Sim- 
plicius (Phys. 460.28ff.) even tells us that Anaxagoras "passed from the mixture in the individual 
thing to the mixture of all things.” Anaxagoras would not have, of course, derived from the seed 
the general idea of the origin of the world from a primitive mixture, which was wholly traditional. 
What he may well have derived from it was, as I have suggested, the specific idea of the prefor- 
mation of all things in the original mixture on the model of the preformation of all the tissues in 
the organic seed, 

3 [Except in n. 36 above.](B1. B3, B6.} 
annery’s account of the scientific scope of Anaxagoras theory of matter, as a perfectly 
alternative to the atomic hypothesis, is still the best. There is only one major confusion in 
his reconstruction: he first assumes that Anaxagoras’ qualities are "pure abstractions” (p. 295), but 
then (pp. 298 ff.) reverts to the (correct) view that the distinction between substance and qual 
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conceived not as [abstract Aristotelian predicates]{properties of Aristotelian 
substances}, but as [substantial] "quality-things"^? [41] or, better still, as 
forms of energy or “power” (dunamis). Long before Plato coined the technical 
term poiotés,*! the current term for "quality" was dunamis, power.*? The hot 
is that which heats, the moist that which moistens; each is an active tendency 
to change other things after its own fashion, unless checked, or balanced, by 
its opposite.*3 Sensation itself is conceived as just such a change in the percip- 
ient. I perceive anything as hot so far, and only so far, as that thing heats me, 
the effect on the sensitive organism being exactly the same as that on all other 
bodies. ** 

As to the number of these powers, the general assumption seems to have 
been that it was indefinitely large.45 The hot and the cold, the dry and the 
moist, the rare and the dense, the bright and the dark are, of course, more 
prominent than any others in cosmological inquiry. But these others would be 
no less real and substantial. The "sweet" and the "bitter" figure in Alemaeon's 
list of powers whose equipoise constitute health. For the physiologist and the 
medical man, such gustatory qualities would be extremely significant. "It is 
not the hot which possesses the great power," says the author of Ancient 
Medicine in his polemic against Empedocles, "but the astringent, the insipid 
and the other [gustatory] qualities I have mentioned, both in man and out of 


is not to be found in Anaxagoras. The uncertainty could ha 
of the latter view firmly established against Zeller’s ol 
substantial “powers” in the Hippocratic literature. 
The term is Cornford's. 

*! Theaet. 182a. 

? So, e.g., in Alemacon B4, Parmenides B9.2 and 18.2-4, and generally in the Hippocratic 

treatises. 

** [cannot understand what leads Peck to say, “There is no notion here [sc., in the Hippocratic 
usage of dunamis in the sense of ‘strong substance, of a particular character'] ofthe substance 
having power in the sense of power to affect an external body in a particular way” (Introduction to 


cen cleared up and the historicity 
ions by a study of the qualities as 


very start; 
effect, the coh 


ge 
poy train the opposite effect, and this “not only in man, but in a leathemn vessel 
Falli eee e other things less sensitive than man." The whole theory of the adminis- 
tui alanas depends on just this assumption: that if x has a given set of powers, it will 
bine $ ient m just these ways and in proportion to the intensity of its own powers, Peck's 
edes rks on dunanis, both here and in his Introduction to Aristotle's Generation of Animals, 
cb et. pp. xlixff., seem to me both accurate and illuminating. 
** Sce e.g., Sacred Disease 16. 
the me Mat 17.10, where the mention of various properties, bitter, acid, s 
prin alla maria. Aristotle (Mer. 9862221.) tells us that Alemaeon [assumed an indefinite 
Nik not aterpt o specify a limited set} of “opposites”; cf. Alemacon B4, “moist, dry, cold, 
+ bitter, sweet, and the rest." [Anaximander must have done likewise][Neither apparently did 


Anaximander}: Si i 
Anaximander}: Simpl. Phys. 150.24, “and the opposites are the hot, cold, dry, moist, and the 
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man, whether eaten or drunk or externally applied as ointment or plaster."46 
Their importance may be gauged from the speedy dominance of the doctrine 
of the chumoi, or “humors,” in medical theory, chumos denoting both the 
savor of a given substance and the substance which has that savor. In the first, 
formative stages of the doctrine, we can see how a specific "humor" is identi- 
fied primarily by its gustatory quality. Thus, when the author of Ancient Medi- 
cine refers certain symptoms of "nausea, burning and weakness" to a certain 
humor, he speaks of it as "a certain bitterness which we call yellow bile" 
(19.28), while "frenzy, gnawings and distress of the bowels and chest," are 
referred to the presence of certain [sharp [tasting]" substances]{“pungent and 
acrid acidities") in the body (19.36). 

That Anaxagoras shared the traditional view of the “powers” is a reasonable 
assumption, and this not in spite, but because of, the scantiness of our notices 
on this topic. Had he deviated in any significant way, some trace of the inno- 
vation would have been left in the record. His extant fragments speak of the 
hot-cold, dry-moist, rare-dense, bright-dark;*? also of “all sorts of colors and 
savors. "4 Since our fragments are mainly preoccupied with cosmogony, they 
concentrate in the traditional fashion upon the former. The formation of the 
broad masses of earth, water, air, and the fire depends, as in all previous 
accounts, on the separation of the hot, the dry, the rare, and the bright from 
their respective opposites. These are the dominant, but not exclusive, proper- 
ties of earth, water, air, and fire. Thus the earth contains salty savors, manifest 
in deposits of mineral salt and in the saltiness of seawater which has been 
filtered through the earth; “and there are also sharp humours in many parts of 
the earth.”49 Similarly the air is full of savors, though these become manifest 
to our senses only when concentrated by condensation.5° What colors and 
savors Anaxagoras considered important we do not know.5! But it is safe to 
assume that he believed in an indefinite number of savors and colors.[43] This 
is confirmed by his statement that “in neither word nor deed can we know the 
number of the things that are being separated off."52 


46 15,27-30. 

47 B4, B8, B12, BIS, B16. 

44 B4; cf. Dioigenes B5, where after mentioning differences with respect to the hot, cold, etc.» 
he adds “and there are many other differences of savor and color, an infinite number of them." 

4 A90. 

50 Theophr. De sensibus 30 (= A92); cf. Airs, Waters, Places 8. 

51 All we know of his medical theory is Aristotle's single reference to (and refutation of) the 
Anaxagorean doctrine that bile is the cause of acute diseases, De part. an. 677a51f. 

52 B7. For the meaning of the expression "things that are being separated off (ön apokrino- 
menón), see B12, "and the rare is separated off [apokrinetai] from the dense and the hot from the 
cold and the bright from the dark and the dry from the moist”; thus it is the powers (of which only 
the usual four pairs are enumerated here) which are the “things that are being separated off." The 
meaning of 1ón apokrinomenón in B6 must be the same: the powers, an equal set of which is 
contained in all things, great and small. We have also Aristotle's testimony (Phys. 187225) that 
(powers) of Anaxagoras were infinite in number, as well as the homoiomeré. 
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‘That none of these qualities can exist apart or “by itself,” but only in com- 
mixture with others, had been the traditional assumption. So obvious a truth 
would never have been asserted, except in the face of its denial. The author of 
Ancient Medicine does assert it against Empedocles, protesting the outrageous 
dogma that “pure” qualities could ever exist “by themselves” anywhere in the 
world.53 His very words are reminiscent of Anaxagoras’ denial that anything 
(except mind) could ever be “by itself."5* The doctrine that “there is a portion 
verything in everything" is thus rooted in common sense, though Anax- 
yras’ [concept of the infinitesimal]{principle that “of the small there is no 
smallest") reads far more into the commonsense view than common sense in 
its innocence had ever suspected. Certainly it would have never occurred to 
the author of Ancient Medicine that all the [powers][opposites) exist in every- 
thing; and if it had, he would have asked how the same qualities could make 
up things so manifestly different. Anaxagoras is ready with the answer: "Each 
[individual] thing {is and was} most manifestly [is and was] those things of 
which it has most in it."55 

The form of this answer is not original in the least. The idea that the observ- 
able properties of a given thing could be explained by the proportions in 
which its constituent “powers” were mixed together was a familiar one.56 
Thus Empedocles had accounted for the difference between bone and flesh by 
specifying the different proportions in which [44] their ingredients, the same 
for both, were put together.57 What is still more significant, Empedocles had 
appealed to variations in the “ratio of the mixture"55 to explain not only differ- 
ences between different substances, but also differences between different 
kinds of the same substance. Thus blood, the organ of thought, consists of 
earth, water, air, fire in equal proportions; "a little more" of one or "a little 
less" of another ingredient would account for differences in the intellectual 
powers of different persons.59 


of 


: à : 6. 19.22. A relative degree of separation is, of course, admitted as the cause of disease 
(14-3511.) 
Compare Anaxagoras’ expressions eph heautou genesthai or einai in B6 and B12 with auto 
ti eph' heautou in Anc. Med. 15.6. 
?* B12, ad fin 
^ So, in Alemaeon's doctrine of health as the equipoise of the powers (i.e., in 1:1 
Proportion)], and Parmenides’ explanation of sense perception as due to the "more" of fire or 


ee Ki organism, See my "Parmenides! Theory of Knowledge," TAPA 77 (1946), 66ff.] 
*1.153ff.). 
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Aét. 5.22.1), B96, and B98. 

5 mixeds, Arist. De part. an., 642122 

mes Tea De sensibus I (= A86). That Empedocles himself spoke of the ratio of the 

Pure ^an " gos is nor impossible; Heraclitus (B31) had used the term in the sense of "mea- 

ts Mas ye) used for "proportion" both in geometry and in common speech (see 

vati T Farid 2.) ALBOS Empedocles speaks af alloted portions og shares (nent lachè 
Comes very close to Anaxagoras’ term moirai (in fact, some of the manuscripts of Aristotle 


and s i a ói " " 
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Anaxagoras could adapt the same general theory to his own concept of 
matter. All things, great or small, have the same set of powers; but they 
manifest different properties because of differences in the ratio of the mixture 
of these same powers.5! The [concept of the infinitely small][principle that 
"there is no smallest") would enable Anaxagoras to work with ratios far more 
complex than the simple proportions of Empedocles’ formulae and thus ac- 
count for the finest shadings of difference between any two individuals, in- 
cluding individuals of the same kind.5? The “little more" and “little less" of 
Empedocles could now be treated not as haphazard deviations from a set 
formula, but as different combination-formulae, corresponding to different 
manifest properties. Anaxagoras could thus lay down the formal proposition 
that no two individuals are absolutely similar, which is exactly what he de- 
clares in the immediately preceding sentence of the present fragment: “For no 
other thing [sc. other than nous] is like anything else.”63 The general proposi- 
tion [45] that no two things are absolutely unlike (B8) is thus balanced by the no 
less general proposition that no two things are absolutely alike. Both proposi- 
tions are conceived through the principle of [the infinitely small}{continuity}. 

Through the same principle Anaxagoras could conceive a third idea: the 
absolute homogeneity of a given thing with any of its parts, however small. If 
we take, say, a bit of flesh which manifests such and such properties and 
proceed by mechanical division, each of the resulting sections could “mani- 
fest” exactly the same properties provided that the combination-formula char- 
acteristic of the whole were exactly the same for each of the parts; and even 
when we come down to parts too small to "manifest" any properties, they 
would still have the same qualities, if they be ordered in the same ratio. The 
principle of [the infinitely small]{continuity} would make po: ible just such a 
conception; for no matter how slight the predominance of, say, hot to cold 
might be in the whole, the same ratio could be maintained in any of its parts 
ad infinitum. 'Thus a given bone, however dissimilar to flesh, hair, and every 
other thing in the world, including other kinds of bone, could be internally 
homogeneous through and through, retaining its characteristic properties 
throughout any process of division instead of suddenly breaking apart fata 


50 Their "shares" or “allotments” (moirai), B6, B11, B12. Cf. Plato Phil. 5347. 

61 Since the qualitative ingredients are indefinitely numerous, the ratio of the mixture would 
have to be expressed not as a ratio of part to whole but as a ratio of each power to its specific. 
opposite: white to black, hot to cold, sweet to bitter, etc.; and only those ratios would be given 
which would be presumed to account for the "manifest" properties of a given substance. 

52 This difficulty in Empedocles’ physiology must have been obvious (see, e.g., pseudo-Arist. 
de Spiritu 485b26ff.). 

^ The same assertion in B12 ad fin., cited above, Section 1, n. 3. Diogenes may “have been 
influenced at this point by Anaxagoras when he insisted that "none of the things which are 
differentiated can become exactly alike one with another, unless they become the same thing" 


(BS). He applies the proposition universally, rejecting the single exception to the rule that Anax- 
agoras had made in the case of mind (Anaxagoras B12, "but mind is all alike, both the lesser and 
the greater"). 
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terminal step in the division}, as it would in Empedocles, into three other 
things. qualitatively heterogeneous with the next larger parts. Homoiomereia 
— similarity of parts—would be the perfect term for this principle.9* Our 
fragments, of course, contain no mention of this term nor any statement of the 
principle. But the fact that “the homoiomereia [46] of things" is so generally 
taken by our ancient authorities as the distinctive concept of Anaxagoras’ 
physi I believe, sufficient evidence of the genuineness of the principle, 
if not also of the term.{654 

We may now restate the foregoing interpretation of Anaxagoras’ theory of 
matter. It is based on a traditional concept of the “powers” and an original 
concept of the “seed.” The two are combined through his own unique princi- 
ple [of the physical reality of the infinitely small](that there are no smallest 
quantities in nature}, which enables him to conserve yet transform the tradi- 
tional notion of mixture and propound a new, continuous view of nature. For 
expository convenience the two ideas of the powers and the seeds have been 
treated separately. No such disjunction is, of course, presumed in Anax- 
agoras’ own account of his system, where the two are complementary and 
interdependent. Every seed has all the powers. Dissimilar seeds contain dis- 
similar ratios of the same powers. There is an infinite variety of seeds, since 
there is an infinite variety of ratios in which the powers may be combined. 
Every seed has being; no seed can be generated or destroyed. Hair can only 
come from hair; a specific type of hair (say, blond, soft, light, etc.) can only 


565 i 


^ Peck has a different interpretation, taking homoiomereia to refer to the fact that any two 
substances contain "similar parts," since cach contains the same set of ingredients, But if this 
were the original meaning, how account for the fact that it is never adopted, or even considered, 
by any of the ancient commentators? How can we, in the absence of textual evidence, reject the 
interpretation which commended itself to those who did have access to the texts? Peck must rest 
his case entirely on the literal meaning of Aomoiomereia: but this agrees with the traditional 
interpretation much better than with his. When Anaxagoras compares different substances with 
respect to the same set of portions contained in each, he speaks of the equality, not similarity, of 
their portions: B3, the large thing is “equal to the small in respect of the multitude" (sc., of the 
portions contained in each); cf. B6. 

“S Luer. 1.834, "rerum quam dicit homoeomerian." Aét. 1 

Ouoropeoeiag erepijvato DL 2.8 oyic dé tùs óporopegeias; Plut. Pericles 4, vov . . . 
Groxgivovra tàs óporopegeias; Galen de Natur. Facult. 2.8, oi vàc Oworopegeias vrot- 
Oépevor; Simpl. Phys. 460.4 et passim. 
1. Simpl. Phys. 1123.23 tù ein, üteg 'óporopegelas statement entitled to 
respect, coming as it does from Simplicius, who knew Anaxagoras’ work at first hand and quoted 
extensively from his book. However, many scholars have long felt reluctant to believe that Anax- 
agoras himself had the word homoiomereia or even homoiomeres: cf. Eduard Zeller, A History of 
Freek Philosophy in the Time of Socrates, Eng. tr. by S. F. Alleyne (London, 1881), vol. 2, 
Pp. 335-36 and nn.; and, most recently, Mathewson, pp. 78-79. The objections are serious but 
not conclusive. Homoiomeres is, of course, one of Aristotle’s favorite technical terms; but is there 
any reason to suppose that it is his own coinage? Epicurus uses homoiomeres (Ep. 
imercia (Peri phuseds XIV) ina perfectly straightforward manner, without any suggestion that he 
is borrowing Aristotelian idiom. For objection to the idea that even the principle of homotomereia 
5 automatically Anaxagorean, see Guthrie, pp. 2821f.] 
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come from that specific type of hair pre-existing in sperm and nutriment and 
in all their causal antecedents, back to the original mixture. Any bit of matter, 
whether in the created world or in the primordial mixture, contains not only 
all the powers but also all the seeds; and any substance can grow from any 
other by assimilating from it its own kind of seed. Thus, in principle, "any- 
thing can be generated from anything." 


III. EVERY POWER AND SEED IN EVERY SEED 


The foregoing account, based in all essentials on the original fragments, has 
all but ignored the interpretations of Aristotle and his successors. It has thus 
avoided the problems which arise from the particular turns and twists which 
the doctrine of Anaxagoras suffers in the doxographic tradition. It is now time 
to descend to this other level of inquiry. For no responsible interpretation can 
ignore what is, [47] after all, a major part of the available evidence. If it 
departs from doxographic interpretations, it must account for the deviation 
and explain how ancient authors in full possession of the original texts could 
misconstrue their doctrine at any significant point. constructions do occur, 
and most of them can be traced back to the distorting medium of the Aris- 
totelian transmission. This has been amply established by modern schol- 
arship.& The danger nowadays is that of overestimating the extent of the dis- 
tortion and making the taint of Aristotelian influence a good excuse for 
dismissing any testimony that does not happen to fit our own particular pre- 
conception. Sober criticism, I believe, must approach our secondary sources 
with the respect due to authors who, however unhistorical in their interpreta- 
tions of the evidence, had access to a vastly larger mass of it than we shall 
ever have. As reports on that evidence, their statements must be presumed 
innocent unless proved guilty. 

Let us begin with the account of Anaxagoras in Lucretius 1.830ff. This tells 
us that all things are formed out of tiny particles of their own kind. Each is 
generated by the concrescence® or coming together® of small bits of its own 


6 Arist. Phys. 203424, ótioùŭv ££ Stovody yıyvópevov; Simpl. Phys, 164.20-21 and 461.7, 
nal nay èx navtòç éxxoivetat, Here, as above, Section 1, n. 34, Aristotle reports correctly a 
fundamental doctrine of Anaxagoras. 

67 See especially Heidel's pioneering paper, “ 
AGP 19 (1906), 333ff., and the definitive study by Chemiss, cited above, [Section I] n. 9. 

68 Concrescere, 840, literally “growing together," but in this context probably the Latin render- 
ing for Anaxagoras’ sumpégnunai (B 16, sumpégnutai gë; here terram concrescere). The same 
word in Cicero Acad. 2.31.100 (under Anaxagoras A97 in DK) again as a translation of sumpég- 
nunai; snow concreta out of water; cf. the parallel in Sextus Pyrrh. hupoth. 1.33, ù xubv bag 
tori memnyds, 

© Coeuntibus, 837, probably for sunienai. Cf. Leuc. A19, sunionta kai piloumena; Anaxag- 
ASI, sunodos asterón; and sunodos, sunerchesthai, of the "coming together" of the roots in 
Empedocles B17. 
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kind: bone out of bone, blood out of blood, earth out of earth. This is what 
Lucretius understands by the “homoeomereia of things." He then proceeds to 
say (859ff.) that, according to Anaxagoras, any given substance contains par- 
ticles not only of its own kind but of other—indeed all other—kinds of mat- 
ter. “All things are mixed in g in all things"; and by the things so mixed 
in others, he understands not the powers, but the various kinds of substance, 
blood in wheat, milk in grass, etc., that one substance being “manifest (ap- 
parere) whereof the most [sc. particles] are mingled in it." Thus a given bit of 
flesh would consist of (i) flesh-particles, and (ii) particles of bone, hair, and 
every other substance, the flesh-particles quantitatively predominating over 
the rest. [48] 

Now if we compare this account with the surviving fragments, we shall find 
it defective at a number of points. There is no mention of the concept of the 
"seed," nor of the [powers](opposites). The one sentence which is almost a 
verbatim quotation can be shown to involve a serious discrepancy with the 
original. When Anaxagoras says that "each thing is most manifestly those 
things of which it has the most" {(B12 sub fin.)} the context [makes it per- 
fectly clear]{strongly suggests) that he is thinking of the variety of [powers] 
{opposites}—rare, dense, etc.— not of the variety of seeds which it contains; 
{69} it is the predominance of hot-rare-light-bright over their opposites which 
makes the difference between aether and air, not the predominance of aether- 
seeds over all the other seeds contained by aether. Lucretius assumes the latter, 
ignoring the former, and in this he is pretty typical of our secondary sources.”° 
The question then is why the prominence of the [powers]{opposites} in the 
fragments should be thus submerged in the account of Lucretius and others. 
We shall try to answer this question in due course. But let us now note that, 
when due allowance has been made for the deficiencies that have just been 
noted, Lucretius’ residual rendering of Anaxagoras is perfectly sound. Turn- 
ing to Anaxagoras immediately after his encounter with Empedocles, Lu- 
cretius fastens, quite properly, on two cardinal points at which Anaxagoras 
differs from Empedocles as much as from the atomists: 


(i) Flesh, bone, hair, and a vast variety of other qualitatively dissimilar sub- 
stances (not just four of them, as in Empedocles, or none of them, as in the atom- 
ists) are all “primordial” (1.847 et sq.), so that none of them could be generated 
from any of the rest, singly or in combination, but can only arise from particles of 
its own specific kind. 

(ii) Each of these substances nevertheless contains every other kind of substance 
(contrary to both Empedocles and the atomists). 


On the present reconstruction, both of these points appear as substantially 
Correct sta A A 
©rrect statements of the unique challenge of the system to the atomists. (i) is 


{Only opposites are mentioned. ] 
i a So, e.g., Theophr. apud Simpl. Phys. 27.88: "For that thi 
much gold, though all (sc., other substance) are present in it. 


ppears as gold in which there 
See below, n. 75. 
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the eternity and (ii) the commixture of the Anaxagorean seeds. Both can be 
grounded in the fragments: (i) in B10, (ii) in B4. The omission of the term 
seed may be explained, if not excused, [49] by its early importation into atom- 
istic vocabulary which transposed it to an entirely different set of categories.7! 

But is this account of Anaxagoras’ doctrine logically consistent? Cornford’s 
study of Anaxagoras, one of the most thorough and thoughtful ever made, has 
pressed this question and answered it in the negative.7? Cornford saw “flat 
contradiction” in the two propositions which we find in Lucretius’ as well as 
in Aristotle’s, Theophrastus’, and Simplicius’ account of Anaxagoras: (i) 
There are homoeomerous substances; (ii) Each of them contains portions of 
all the rest. If (ii) were true, Cornford argues, (i) would have to be false. For 
(ii) would mean that a given substance like flesh would not be homoe- 
omerous, any of its parts having exactly the same properties as every other, 
but extremely heteromerous, since it would have to contain a vast number of 
heterogeneous parts. Moreover, Cornford argues, (ii) is intrinsically unsound, 
for it leads to an endless regress. It assumes that a given substance, x, consists 
of a collection of dissimilar particles, x, y, z, ete., with the x-particles predom- 
inating over the rest. On this assumption we would never have any xs at all 
(or, for that matter, ys, or zs); for any x, however small, is in turn composed of 
the motley collection of xs, ys, zs, etc. Unless at some point we could get hold 
of genuine xs—particles which are x and nothing but x—we could never 
begin the process of composition in which xs could be mixed with ys, zs, etc. 
in the required proportion. Cornford's solution would be to throw out this 
whole conception as a misconception fathered by Aristotle on the tradition. 
“A portion of everything in everything," Cornford holds, must mean only (a) 
“a portion of every [power](opposite) in every seed,” not (b), as Lucretius 
assumed, "a portion of every seed in every seed," nor (a) and (b), as Aristotle 
{(Phys, 187a25—26)] and others assumed, “a portion of every [power]{oppo- 
site} and every seed in every seed.” For only (a) would vindicate the principle 
of homoeomereia and break the vicious regress involved in (b). [50] 

Of these two arguments, the second is inconclusive. Why should an infinite 
regress hold any terrors for Anaxagoras, who is committed to [the reality of 
the physical infinitesimal](the principle of infinite divisibility)2(722) The same 


71 See above, Section 1, n. 13. The principle of the seed in the atomists carried with it the 
imputation that a certain thing can only arise from its own specific seeds, i.e., kind of atoms (cf. 
Aris. Phys. 195431) in opposition to the Anaxagorean principle "anything can be generated from 
anything" (above, Section II, n. 66). Postulating that everything is a seed-aggregate of all things, 
‘Anaxagoras can hold that the two ideas listed as (i) and (ii) in the text above are complementary, 
while the atomists would appeal to the ordinary meaning of the seed (e.g. that wheat can grow 
only out of wheat-seeds) to argue that (i) and (ii) are incompatible. 

7? See the opening paragraph of his paper (p. 14) er passim. 

72s [In view of subsequent criticism (Strang, pp. 101—2), I should emphasize the fact that the 
which, I contend, would cause Anaxagoras no logical trouble, would be that 
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objection could have been urged against his principle that “of the small there 
is no smallest, but always a smaller.” As Zeno would have argued, how could 
there be any magnitude at all on this assumption, since there is no “smallest” 
magnitude with which to begin the process of composition? It is the first, and 
only the first, of Cornford’s arguments which points to a serious difficulty to 
which an answer must be found. But Cornford’s answer cannot possibly be 
the right one. Quite apart from the violence it would do to a great mass of our 
ancient reports, it would founder on the fragments themselves. First of all, we 
have the statement in B4, already discussed in Section I, that “in all the things 
that are coming together there must be many things of all sorts and seeds of all 
things having all sorts of forms and colors and savors.” The plain sense of this 
statement is that any creature of the creative process will contain “seeds of all 
things.” On Cornford’s view (pp. 28-29) this must be explained away to mean 


generated by the principle stated in the middle of the preceding paragraph. A clearer statement of 
the principle might perhaps run as follows: Any portion of the matter of sensible size belonging to 
a given natural kind, x, consists of a collection of particles in which all the natural kinds, a 
etc., are represented, but particles of kind x predominate in bulk. The same is true mutatis 
‘mutandis of particles, sub-particles, sub-sub-particles, . . . belonging to natural kind x. 1 main- 
tain that the supposition that this would remain true at infinitely many levels of subdivision would 
not of itself lead to any logical difficulty whatsoever: The regress generated by this principle is no 
more logically noxious than is that generated by the principle of the infinite divisibility of matter. 
In defending Cornford against my criticism of him on this point, Strang apparently fails to note 
that my criticism is directed exclusively to Cornford's assumption that a regress by the above 
principle would be vicious, and that the regress which he (Strang) thinks is vicious is generated by 
ntirely different principle, which he formulates as follows: "The predominant ingredients in a 
substance are responsible for its most distinctive features.” Does this principle generate a vicious 
regress? | have no doubt that it might, if suitably explicated and fortified with the requ 
y What I fail to see is that the quoted statement is a faithful transcript of the 
closing part of B12 (“each thing is and was most manifestly those things of which it has most in 
it”), which Strang supposes it to be. My own understanding of the text would be rather as follows: 
To belong to a given natural kind, x, a sensible thing does not need to consist exclusively of 
redients belonging to the same natural kind; it may—and, in fact, always does—contain 
gredients belonging to innumerable other natural kinds; this does not prevent it from "manifest- 
a he reopened characteristic of its own natural kind, provided only the ingredients belonging 
folio kindi ly preponderate over those of its ingredients which belong to other natural 
; ail to see how this principle could generate any infinite regress whatever. In the first 
place, would the question of “manifest” properties (presumably, manifest to the senses) of the 
oa 2, datum recur with respect to its ingredients (presumably, of infra-sensible size)? Even if i 
e rane no nlyan wt el, bea SIE of te ntl many Slee uel tte ou still 
e aap unless we were to suppose that Anaxagoras held that the properties “mani- 
ae v or te sid datum could not be identified, or explained, until the same thing 
Erie cgi Mets of pe N, many subsequent levels—surely a gratuitous assumption. 
ma E Ripe dta din evel implies that something happens at cach of the infinitely 
cac loseer loves would of iif be logically harmless; here would be trouble if, and only if, in 
aracterize, identify, explain, etc. what happens at a given level we must have com- 


pleted the proce: inicie i 
Mel he process of characterizing, identifying, explaining, etc. what happens at all of the lower 
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that “seeds of all things" are contained not in each emergent, but in all of them 
taken as a totality. But the statement that "there are many things in all things" 
recurs in B6; and there it is certain that “in all things" does not mean "in the 
whole totality of things" but “in each and every thing.”7 In the second place, 
we have the unambiguous and decisive implication of Anaxagoras’ theory of 
nutrition for the point at issue. Flesh, milk, wheat are homoeomerous yet each 
of them must contain hair, bone, etc. If flesh will nourish hair, then flesh must 
contain hair somehow.74 The only question is, How? [51] 

We must agree with Cornford that Aristotle’s answer to this question cannot 
be the right answer.?5 It is the idea that a given substance is composed of the 
juxtaposition of two separate sets of ingredients—the powers, on one hand, 
the seeds, on the other—both sets being necessary, neither being sufficient, to 
account for its distinctive and characteristic properties. This idea need only be 
spelled out to reveal its inherent redundancy. Flesh has any number of quali- 
ties: it is red, soft, heavy, etc. Given these powers in the required ratio, the 
result would be flesh. Why then need we mix flesh-seeds (or any other seeds) 
10 these powers to produce flesh? The powers of flesh are sufficient to consti- 
tute flesh-seeds; flesh contains flesh-seeds not because these have been added 
to its powers as an additional set of necessary ingredients, but simply because 
in po: ing the powers of flesh in the proper ratio, it is a set of flesh-seeds.76 


n As is ck 


r from the sequel, "and of the [sc., powers which are] separating out [sc., there is] 
an equal multitude both in the greater and the lesser [sc., things]." Anaxagoras’ expression for 
“the totality of things" is fo sumpan (B4), ta sumpanta (B1), and this is what he would have used 
here, had he meant to say that seeds of all things were contained in the whole of creation rather 
than in each and every creature, 

74 It is astonishing that a mind as acute as Cornford's should have missed this very obvious 
implication. He ignored it by restricting his discussion of Anaxagoras’ theory of nutrition to the 
case of bread (mentioned by Simplicius and Aetius): bread is made of wheat, which is a seed and 
therefore (on Cornford's view) not a homoeomerous substance (p. 20). That seeds are non- 
homocomerous is an ad hoc hypothesis, without foundation in the evidence. Anyhow, this partic- 
ular loophole would be wholly lacking in the case of flesh. If Anaxagoras believed in the exis- 
tence of any homocomerous substance, he must certainly have held flesh to be such; it is 
Aristotle's star example of Anaxagorean homoiomere. 

75 [Peck seems the ablest of the modern exponents of this view, and my criticism is directed. 
particularly to his defense of it (especially to pp. 32ff. of his 1931 paper). Aristotle's version is] 
{BJest expressed in his account of Anaxagoras in Phys. 187b4ff.: "Nothing is purely [eilikrinós] 
and entirely white or black or sweet or flesh or bone, but the nature of a thing appears to be that of 
which it contains the most.” Thus a given thing will contain portions of both the powers (white, 
black, sweet, etc.) and homoeomerous substances (flesh, bone, etc.); cf. 187425, “both the 
homoeomeries and the opposites [sc.. the powers] are infinite in number." Lucretius’ account 
disregards the powers as ingredients and merely mentions the particles of other homocomerous 
substances in any given substance. So does Simplicius in the main, though he has hints of the 
other view as at Phys. 27.1 (following Theophrastus?), where it is said that the infinity of Anax- 
agorean archai are "composite, heterogeneous, and opposite” (enantias, which must refer to the 
powers: cf. enantias [sc. tas archas] in Arist. Phys. 184222 and r'anantia, 187425). 

76 For this interpretation of Anaxagoras, see Porphyry and Themistius apud Simpl. Phys. 
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The only reason for supposing the necessity of adding flesh-seeds to the 
powers of flesh to produce flesh would be the assumption that there is some 
simple quality, fleshiness, which flesh possesses in addition to all its [52] 
other specifiable powers. What reason could there be for such an assumption, 
so foreign to Ionian thought? Peck refers us to Aristotle's “explicit” testimony 
that Anaxagoras held flesh, bone, etc., to be “si ubstances (pp. 31ff.). 
Aristotle is explicit enough on this point; but his testimony here is worthless, 
for it is demonstrably contradictory and confused. For while he does tell us in 
De gen. et cor. 314a25ff. (and by implication in De caelo 308a28ff.) that 
Anaxagoras held flesh, bone, etc., to be “simple substances,"7? he clearly 
implies at PAys. 187b24 that flesh is nor simple, since water is “separated out 
of flesh" exactly as flesh is "separated out" of water. More generally, he tells 
us that flesh, bone, etc., are seeds;78 but if seeds, they must be compounds: 
this, as I have argued in Section I, is of the essence of the contemporary 
concept of the seed and is specifically borne out by Anaxagoras’ own account 
of the seed. But even if, for any reason whatever, one should discount this 
argument from the composite nature of the seed, flesh would still not be 
“simple,” since on this view (Aristotle's and Peck's) flesh would contain the 
powers and flesh-seeds (as well as other kinds of seeds) and so would any 


44.5ff.: "for they (the school of Anaxagoras) suppose that hotnesses and coldnesses, drynesse: 
and wetnesses, rarenesses and densities, and the other qualitative contrasts are in the homo 
omereiai. which they regard as archai, and make the differences between the homoiomereiai. 
‘The translation is Cornford's (p. 92), who rightly calls attention to the importance of this passage. 
‘The closing sentence seems to me particularly significant as the only doxographic text which 
agrees unambiguously with the sense that Anaxagoras’ phrase, “each thing is most manifestly 
those things [sc., powers] of which it contains the most,” has in its own context in B12, The next 
best text in this respect is Galen’s statement of Anaxagoras’ doctrine that the qual 
nally unalterable and unchangeable,” apparent alterations being due to their “segregation and 
ation” (De natur. facult. 1.2.4; cited by Burnet, p. 263n.1), and Alexander’s testimony 
impl., Phys, 155.4ff.) that “the oppositions as well as all the [sc., qualitative} differences 
{and Simplicius’ own comment ad loc. 
And are "simpler" than earth, water, air, and fire, which he thought “composite."} An 
impressive number of modern commentators have taken at face value Aristotle's statements in 
these passages. Among these are W. D. Ross (Aristotle's Metaphysics, 2 vols., Oxford, 1924) (ad 
Arist. Mer. 984 a14), and even Cornford, who does not scruple to reject the fundamentals of the 
Aristotelian interpretation of Anaxagoras. Yet I cannot believe that Aristotle can possibly be right 
on this particular point. What possible motive could have led Anaxagoras to discriminate against 
fire, air, water, and earth, which are the basic constituents of Ionian cosmology (including his 
own), denying them the title of Being which he assigned to every other substance? A departure of 
this magnitude could not have been overlooked by the doxographic tradition; but there is no trace 
of it after Aristotle. It is universally ignored and is contradicted by Lucretius, who takes fire, air, 
ete. to be homoiomeré on all fours with flesh, bone, etc., as well as by Simplicius (Phys, 27.5) 
and Philoponus (De gen. er cor. 13.26). As for the fragments, there is not a word to lend color to 
is Aristotelian view, while the mention of the earth among the seeds (above, Section I, n. 17) 
tells against it. 
?* De caelo 3083281. 


(apud S 


are in the homoiomereie 
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of its parts ad infinitum. Thus any flesh-seed, however small, would be a 
compound, and no argument whatever may be premised on its supposed 
"simplicity." 

There is a simpler answer to our question, and one which is wholly free 
from the redundancy of the traditional view. It explains how a bit of flesh does 
contain both (a) the infinite variety of powers and (b) the infinite variety of 
seeds, without assuming that (b) is a separate set of ingredients over and 
above (a). Any seed is made up [53] of the various powers in its own proper 
ratio; and since all the seeds are made up of the same set of powers, though in 
different ratios, it would follow that any seed contains any other, simply 
through the fact that it contains their necessary ingredients in portions which, 
however small, would still suffice to produce any of these other seeds in 
correspondingly minute form.?? Thus any seed, x, contains any other seed, y, 
not because y-particles are to be found side by side with the x-particles in any 
portion of the substance x, but simply through the fact that any seed contains 
the powers which would produce y-seeds if sorted out of x in the ratio appro- 
priate to y. Let the seed x be composed of the powers, a, b, c, d, etc., in the 
ratio of 10a for every b, c, d, etc.; and let the formula for a y-seed be 10b for 
every a, c, d, etc. Any x-seed would then contain a y-seed, since it is always 
possible to separate out of x appropriately smaller portions of a. b, c, d, etc., 
to make up a y in the required ratio. By the same token, an x-seed would also 
contain any other seed, z, since whatever may be the ratio of the powers in z, 
we would still be able to get a z out of x. Let the ratio of b to a, etc., in z bea 
million to one; we would still be able to say that every x contains a z, a z-seed 
being always (on this calculation) less than one millionth the size of the a seed 
in which it is contained.*° Conversely, any z-seed would always contain an 


79 This idea is implicit in the Tannery-Burnet interpretation. But 1 have not seen it explicitly 
made in the literature, except in F. M. Cleve's recent Philosophy of Anaxagoras (New York, 
1949), pp. 87-88. 1 am directly indebted to Mr. Cleve at this important point, See my review of 
this book, (PR, 59 (1950b),} 124-26. 

89 Since (i) all but the first two factors in the z-seed (i.e., c, d, etc.) would each be (by 
hypothesis) one millionth of the b-factor in x; and (ii) the P-factor in the z-seed would have to be 
the separation of the z-seed from the. 


of everything in everything" principle. Incidentally, we can now explain the sense in which air 
and aether “prevailed” in BI (see above, Section 1, n. 36): the constitution of the primitive 
mixture would be such that any portion of it could be separated without remainder into equal 
portions of air and aether, while to separate any two other substances out of it (s 
bone) would leave a (relatively large) remainder. In other words, the constitution of the matrix 
was of the form 1 a, 1 nota, 1 b. | not-b. Ic, 1 note, ete., where a, b, c, etc., stand for the 
various qualities hot, dry, light, ete., and their respective opposites. (This on the general assump- 
tion of Presocratic cosmologies—Anaximander, Parmenides, Empedocles—that opposite powers 
are contained in equal ratio in the totality of existence; a above, at n. 25). If the. 
formula for aether be, say, 9a, 1 not-a, 9 b, 1 not-b, 9 c. 1 not-c, etc. that for air would be 1 a, 9 
not-a, 1 b, 9 not-b, I c, 9 not-c, etc. Thus air and aether between them exhaust the actual 
distribution of powers in the matrix. 
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x-[54]seed correspondingly smaller than itself. There is no difficulty in such a 
conception that would trouble one who believes that "of the small there is no 
smallest, but always a smallei 

This explanation meets the logical difficulty which Cornford rightly saw in 
the traditional view; it accounts for the containment of heterogeneous sub- 
stances in one another (and therefore for the generation of heterogeneous sub- 
stances from one another) without destroying the homogeneity of each. Thus 
flesh is homoeomerous through and through; proceeding by division we 
would find that all its parts, however small, are always flesh, containing the 
powers of flesh in exactly the same ratio as the whole; we would never find 
hair-particles, bone-particles, etc., in a bit of flesh side by side with flesh- 
particles, as Lucretius and other commentators imed. Any part of flesh is 
flesh; you can never reduce flesh to not-flesh, as in Empedocles, by the mere 
process of division and subdivision. Yet any part of flesh does contain hair, 
bone, and the rest, since it contains the powers of each in sufficient quanti 
to generate each in their characteristic ratios. Thus hair can arise out of fl 
since the ingredients of flesh are also the ingredients of hair, and will consti- 
tute hair if taken in the required proportion. Yet hair never arises “out of not- 
hair"; it arises out of the ingredients of hair which are in flesh (as well as in 
every other substance) and need only be taken out of flesh in the proportion 
proper to hair. 

The logical elegance of this proposal need not seduce us into taking it for 
anything more than what it is: a purely hypothetical reconstruction. On just 
such a scheme (and on no other yet proposed), Anaxagoras could have consis- 
tently held those two ideas which, on the evidence of both the fragments and 
the overwhelming mass of our ancient reports, he did hold: that (i) a homoge- 
neous substance like flesh has being, so that it can only be generated from its 
own kind, yet (ii) every such substance contains seeds of all others, so that (in 
principle) any substance can be generated from any other. To say that this 
particular scheme was developed in parts of the text which have since been 
lost to us would be a mere guess, and an implausible one, since Aristotle, 
Simplicius, and the rest were not so stupid or so dishonest as to disregard a 
plain statement in the text which ran counter to their own interpretations. All 
that we can, or need, do is to show that if this were the implied structure of 
Anaxagoras" thought, [55] it is not hard to account for those misconceptions 
Which Aristotle’s clumsy exegesis foisted on the tradition. 

It is the leveling of the privileged status of the four Empedoclean elements 
that struck Aristotle as the main innovation of Anaxagoras;*! and not without 


; S ta contrast with Empedocles in Met. 984a8If, cited above, Section 1. n. 34. Similarly 
suns. 1874220. Much the same contrast at De caelo 302828. and De gen. et cor 31422511. 
but Exaggerated to the point of saying that the Empedoclean “elements,” so far from being the 
tly "elements" in Anaxagoras, were not "elements" at all, but mere “composites,” while those 
‘and only those) substances which Empedocles had construed as composites became the 
Simples" of Anaxagoras’ physics 
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good reason, since this (as I have suggested in Section I) was the major po- 
lemical thesis of the first book of Anaxagoras’ treatise. Here fire, air, water, 
earth were shown to be subject to mixture and transformation; and when Aris- 
totle read (B4) that air, water, etc., arise through the successive transforma- 
tion of a mixture that contained “an infinite variety of seeds” and that each of 
the successive products contained, like the original matrix, “seeds of all 
things,” he concluded, quite rightly, that air, water, etc., are “composite sub- 
stances” or “seed-aggregates.” And he was equally right in observing that 
flesh, bone, hair, and all those other substances which Empedocles had de- 
graded to purely derivative status are in this new system “elements,” all 
equally primitive and underived, preexisting eternally as seeds in the primor- 
dial matrix. And since Aristotle took it as axiomatic that only “simple” sub- 
stances can be "elements,"*? he concluded without further ado that flesh, hair, 
bone, and the other homoeomerous substances must also be "simple" for An- 
axagoras and must differ in this respect from fire, air, water, earth, which are 
"composite." The slipshod logic of this conclusion should mislead no one: it 
did not even convince Aristotle himself for, as we have seen, he knew per- 
fectly well that in this system flesh was "composite" after all, his own flat 
assertions to the contrary notwithstanding. We have here just another instance 
of his constitutional incapacity to respect the logic of a set of categories which 
cut across his own. [56] 

But once we allow for this particular blind spot and look to Aristotle not for 
exegesis of the system but for reports of what he read in the texts, we shall 
find that this residue is fully consistent with the reconstruction of the frag- 
ments that has been offered in this paper. In one important respect, 
is closer to the original than that of Theophrastus** or Lucretius. He con- 
serves, as they do not, a mention of the powers as determinative of the spe- 
cific nature of a given seed, though he immediately reveals his confusion by 
adding the seeds themselves as codeterminative of that nature.55 The state- 
ment that “each thing is most manifestly those things of which it has the 
most,” which, in its original context, plainly referred to a ratio of powers, is 
taken by Aristotle to refer to a ratio of powers and/or a ratio of seed-particles. 


*? See, e.g., the formal definition of stoicheion at Met. 101426. 

8 This does not mean, of course, that Aristotle himself would concede the "simplicity" of the 
homoiomeré which he imputed to Anaxagoras. Clearly he could not, since in Aristotle’s system 
flesh, bone, etc., are not simple and therefore not "elements." Anaxagoras is criticized on this 
ground at De caelo 302b14ff., immediately after he had been credited (or, as it now turns out, 
debited) with the view that “the homoiomeré are elements" (ibid., 302a31 and bil). 

* On the assumption that the first few lines of Simpl, Phys. 27 are a paraphrase of the section 
on Anaxagoras in Theophrastus’ Phys. Opin. Simplicius had Theophrastus’ text before him, since 


he quotes it repeatedly in this page (see Diels, Dox. Graeci, pp. 478-79), and it is unlikely that he 
deviates here in any important respect from Theophrastus’ account. 
55 See above, n. 75. 
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As we trace the fortunes of this statement in Theophrastus, Lucretius, and 
Simplicius, we can see the powers dropping out in favor of the homoeomerous 
seed-particles.8¢ This must have been the prevailing interpretation, else it 
could not have been asserted so baldly by Lucretius; those who preserved the 
original doctrine must have been a small, uninfluential minority.8? And it is 
not hard to explain the change. How much truth there is in the Aristotelian 
summary that the homoiomeré were the "elements" of Anaxagoras, we have 
already seen. Once this caption gained currency, Anaxagoras' doctrine could 
be confidently contrasted with that of his predecessors and contemporaries in 
the formula that his "elements" were not the air of Anaximenes or the fire of 
Heraclitus or the roots of Empedocles or the atoms of Leucippus, but the 
infinite variety of homoiomereiai. This was his innovation, and this would 
loom largest in the minds of most of his summarizers and critics, eclipsing the 
doctrine of the powers which he shared in traditional fashion with so many of 
his predecessors. 


*5 Loc. cit. 


bove, n. 76. 
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ETHICS AND PHYSICS IN DEMOCRITUS 


if EMOCRITUS’ ‘ETHIC’ hardly amounts to a moral theory,” writes 

Cyril Bailey; "there is no effort to set the picture of the ‘cheerful’ 

man on a firm philosophical basis or to link it up in any way with. 
the physical system."! Coming at the end of the most valuable study of De- 
mocritus that has yet appeared in English, this conclusion cannot be ignored. 
If one dissents, one must give reasons.? Yet mere polemics would be an un- 
profitable exercise. Bailey's conclusion issues from an interpretation of the 
fragments. It can best be met by an alternative, or rather, supplementary inter- 
pretation. I turn to it directly with one precaution to the reader: What follows 
does not attempt a discussion of Democritean ethics in its entirety. It leaves. 
out the whole of the social ethic, including the most important concept of 
aidós. Yt keeps deliberately to those aspects of Democritean ethics which can 
be linked, directly or indirectly, to the physics. 


I. PsYCHE 


s,? that men- 


I. Scientific medicine assumed that intelligence has a bodily bas 


mocritus, himself the author of medical treatises,5 was no doubt 
follow this methodology as far as it would go. Yet when he consciously gener- 


From PR 54 (1945), 578-92, 55 (1946): 53-64; reprinted in Furley-Allen II, pp. 381-408. The 
editor has made minor changes in punctuation and spelling. 

1 The Greek Atomists and Epicurus (Oxford, 1928), 522. 

2 In this I have drawn heavily upon two recent studies: H. Langerbeck, Doxis Epirusmié, Neue 
philologische Untersuchungen, 10 (1935), and K. von Fritz, Philosophie und sprachlicher Aus- 
druck bei Demokrit, Plato und Aristoteles. 

3 This assumption is so universal in the medical treatises that documentation is superfluous, 
For its earliest expression in our sources, see Heraclitus B117 and B118; Alemaeon A5 (Theophr. 
De sensu 26) and A8 (Aétius 4.17.1); and Parmenides B16. (N.B. All references to Presocratic 
fragments are to the fifth edition of DK; the numbering of doxographic material is prefaced by the 
letter A, and that of genuine fragments by the letter B.) 

3 E.g., On the Sacred Disease explains all abnormal states as due to physical changes in the 
brain (ch. 17), whence it follows that “whoever knows how to cause in men by nen moist or 
dry, hot or cold" (ch. 21) can cure mental rder. So too On Diet 1.35 prescribes a bodily 
regimen to secure the proper balance (krésis) of the physical ingredients of the soul and “speed up 
the revolutions” of the slow-witted. 

5 B26b, c, d. 
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alized the concept of disease from "body" to “life” (bios) and "house,"^ he 
was [578] going one step further. He was asking for a new science (sophie) 
that would do for the soul what medicine did for the body.” Against the physi- 
cian's professional bias to make the /ogos of the body the key to the well- 
being of both body and soul, Democritus insists: “It is fitting for men that 
they should make a /ogos more about the soul than about the body. For the 
perfection of the soul puts right the faults of the body. But strength of body 
without reasoning (/ogismos) improves the soul not one whit” (B187). 

2. The first axiom of this /ogos of the soul is the ethical corollary of a 
proposition established in the physics, that the soul moves the body:? soul, not 
body, is the responsible agent. This is not in any sense an assertion of dual- 
ism. ? For though the body is simply the soul's “instrument” or "tent,"!! it is 
nonetheless absolutely ntial to the integrity of the soul. Unlike Aristotle's 
active nous, "which is itself only when separated,"!? or Plato's soul, for 
which the bodily partner is a moral nuisance, !? the Democritean soul-cluster 
would dissolve if deprived [579] of the body. And there is no hint in De- 
mocritus, as in Plato, that the soul is in danger of corruption or distraction 
through the body's needs and appetites. In so-called bodily excesses soul, not 


^ B288. 

7 B31. Diels thought this fragment spurious (he refers it to the "Letter to Hippocrates,” DK, I, 
227, line 11), But its component ideas occur also in B288 and B187. Pathos should, of course, 
not be read in the Aristotelian sense of “passion,” but in the Hippocratic sense of "disease. 
c.g., in On Airs, Waters, cte., 22 raiira và záüea Oria. 

^ As one would expect, there are exceptions, when the medical men too think of a health- 
regimen for the soul in terms of the soul's own distinctive activities. There is more than a hint of 
this in Visits VILS.5, (ponos) is nourishment for the limbs and the flesh, sleep for the 
viscera. The soul's own exercise (peripatos) is reflection" (tr. following E. Littré, Oeuvres com- 
plétes d' Hippocrate, 10 vols. [Paris, 1839-61]) and Werner J: r, Paideia, VL, 30). 

" To think of this proposition as Platonic is anachronistic. In Democritus it is an [elegant] 
{straightforward} deduction from the first principles of atomic physics: (i) soul-atoms are small 
and sph al (De an. 409432, 406b20); therefore, (ii) they are most mobile (De caelo 306b- 
307a, "because they offer the fewest points of contact and are the least stable"); and (iii) the soul- 
cluster is more mobile than any other atomic cluster (De an. 404a6, "because such configurations 
x best adapted to penetrate everywhere and, being themselves in motion, move other bodies. ”) 

lato on the other hand adopts this idea only at the price of endless difficulties. For how can his 
Qum immaterial soul move the material body? Aristotle rightly rejets the soul-itcles of the 

^ aeus as a logical answer to the koindnia of the soul and body (De an. 406b26f.) 

° Per contra, Langerbeck (above, n. 2), p. 75. 
um h 1s. Gozeg doydvou twos Ñ oxevous. Xxivo 
eect body, occurs in none of the pre-Socratics, but is used in medical treatises, as, e. 

ment On Anatomy, which also uses another word of Democritean flavor, homor 


skénos occ i 
»ccurs also in On the Heart 7, where it is used as a synonym to avoid repetition of the 
Word séma. P 


' De an. 430322. 
kon The body is likened to the soul's chain (Phaedo 67d), shell (Phaedr. 250c), and tomb (Gorg. 
a). It is a pollution (Rep. 611b, c) and an evil (Phaedo 66d). 
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body, is to blame. !^ Drunkenness and voluptuousness are foisted on the body. 
by the soul, not the reverse. !5 For that very reason Democritus would advise 
men, exactly as did Socrates, to care for their souls. '6 There is a difference to 
be sure. "Socrates preaches and proselytizes."!? Democritus lets the physical 
and moral facts speak for themselves. Yet both appeal to the same earthly 
logic. “You don't get virtue from money, but money from virtue," says Socra- 
tes (Ap. 29b). "Men don't get happiness from bodies or money, but from right. 
living and wide thoughts," says Democritus. !* 

3. So far everything follows in line with the basic physical conception. 
Does the connection snap when Democritus goes so far as to speak of the soul 
as "divine"?!? Platonic idealism makes sense of such language.?? But it seems 
nonsense in the framework of atomic materialism. Then why does Democritus 
use it? Does he cut loose from his physical premises to say, “He who chooses 
the goods of the soul chooses the more divine, he who chooses those of the 
body chooses the more human”??! The sense of this fragment parallels B57 
and B105, where the spiritual/bodily [580] contrast is not rendered as di- 
vine/human (B37), but human/animal (kténos, B57; zóiódes, B105). In all 
three fragments Democritus is saying that to a man his soul (psuche, B37 = 
nous, B105 = éthos, B57) is infinitely more important than his body. Then 
why not say so? Why use at all the term divine? 

4. The answer is to be found in the well-established practice of Ionian 
rationalism to salvage religious terms so long as (a) they can be adapted to the 
exigencies of naturalistic logic; and (b) they do not inhibit rationalist criticism 


that "destroyed (kat- 


14 B159: it is the soul's “carelessness, drunkenness, voluptuousne: 
ephiheire) and broke down (diespase)" the body. 

!5 Ibid.; cf. also B223. 

16 The comparison has point in the light of Burnet's well-known claim that the con 
soul as the ethical agent is a Socratic innovation (“The Socratic Doctrine of the Soul, ; 
and Addresses (London, 1929)). If, as Burnet says, the Athenians got a "shock" from Socrates? 
teaching "that there is something in us capable of attaining wisdom, and that this same thing is 
capable of attaining goodness” (140), then Democritus’ public must have got the same shock, for 
that is exactly how he thought of the soul. Burnet’s argument is vitiated by the assumption that the. 
ghost-soul remained intact until challenged by Socrates. This does less than justice to the physi- 
ologoi, who were the first to fashion a natural concept of the soul. In that school advanced spirits 
like Socrates learned to think of the soul as a non-magical entity. 

17 Werner Jaeger, Paideia, I, 41. q.v. 

18 B40, “Wide thoughts” is Cyril Bailey's (above, n. 1) rendering of poluphrosuné. See also 
B170 and 171 

19 B112, B37. Cf. also B18 and B21. 

20 Because the soul is consubstantial with the souls of the immortal star-gods (Tim. 41d) and 
shares with them the “rational” (circular) motion so different from the six “wandering” (rec- 
tilinear) motions of terrestrial beings (Tim. 34a). After death the virtuous soul will share fully the 
life of the gods. See references given in Rohde, Psyche (Eng. tr. (W. B. Hillis, London, 1925)), 
Ch. 13, nn. 62, 63, 66, 70a. 

21 B37. Cf. also B189, where, of course, thnéta is only to be taken as the opposite to theia; 
taken literally it would be nonsense on Democritean assumptions. 
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of magic. So, for example, the Hippocratean treatises: Call the “sacred” (or 
any other) disease “divine,” if you will, but (a) understand its natural cause;?? 
and (b) do not let religious symbols deliver you into the hands of the “magi- 
cians, purifiers, charlatans, and quacks" who practice under religious aus- 
pices.?? That is how Democritus appears to treat the term "divine." He does 
not mold his view of nature to satisfy religious longings. On the contrary, he 
takes religious terms like ambrosia and Hades and offers a rather disconcert- 
ing naturalistic explanation.?4 He is [581] content to say, “the gods give men 
all good things" (B175), so long as men remember that "sharp-cyed intel- 
ligence (sc. of men themselves) directs most things in life" (B119); that if, 
for example, it is health men want, they will have to get it by intelligent self- 
control.?5 


23 On Sacr. Dis. 14, “not god, but disease, is ravaging the body.” Cf. with ibid. 21, "all divine 
and all human,” or with On Airs, Waters, etc. lese diseases are divine and so are all others 
and none of them is more divine than the rest.” There is no contradiction: "Das Göttliche ist ihm 
der Naturvorgang selbst,” W. Nestlé, Hippocratea, Hermes 73 (1938), p. 8. 

a On Sacr. Dis. 2. 

* B25 and B1. The question of the gods in Democritus is a more complicated matter. Briefly, 


(i) 1 consider the eidola as an aetiological explanation of the popular belief in the gods, and 
nothing more: Our best source for these eidola, B166 (Sextus), represents them clearly as 
natural objects; and they fall on animals as well as men, A79 (Clement). As “perishable” 
{dvopOagra uèv, oix tQOaora Sé} they lack the defining property of the “immortal” gods. 
To be sure, they are, in Sextus’ language “beneficial” or "harmful" (xi pèv elvat &yaðonow: 
rit E xaxozorå}. But this refers to their specific physical effect on the organism, as in the 
case of the eidola whose bad effect is described by Plutarch (A77): "They disturb and harm 
body and soul.” This interpretation is confirmed by Hermippus (A78), while Cicero (A74) is 
inconclusive, Clement's phrase did tic Orla ovotac (A79) is his own interpretation— 
y a confusion with Epicurean doctrine (Note: above references are testimonia in DK). 
Sext. ix. 24 and Lucr. V.1186-93 (under A75), in striking agreement with Critias’ 
Sisyphus, lines 29-37, are still aetiology—citing ignorance and fear of celestial phenomena. 
T he eidola are not essential for this explanation, and are not referred to, nor are they essential 
or 


(iii) Tritogeneia, (B2), which shows an alternative, allegorical pattern of explaining tradi- 
tional beliefs. 

(iv) B30 is probably neither a reference to the air of Diogenes of Apollonia (so Otto Kern, 
Die Religion der Griechen (Berlin, 1935) II, 291) nor irony (so Bailey [above n. 1], 175), but a 
fragment from a serious explanation of the origin of religion, Ed. Norden, Agnostos Theos 
(Leipzig, 1913), shows that in rhythm and style “panta Zeus" etc. is a prayer, and a very 
beautiful one (p. 164); he compares Aóyiot ávborc in B30 with zwvxvoc xat coQóc tic 
"Ivy àvńo in Critias’ Sisyphus (p. 298). 

(b) B129, phreni theia nountai, so far from implying the existence of popular gods, is a 
ation that "divine" things must submit to the same canons of analysis as any- 


y well be a critique of the popular belief in the gods as a "bastard" inference from the sense 
impressions produced by the eidola. 


ven in B175, taken entire 


S by itself the implication is clear that, had it not been for 
blindness of mind and stupidity 


men would have got for themselves these "good things." 
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5. In that spirit Democritus speaks of the soul as "divine." "The soul is the 
dwelling-place of the daemon" (B171) means in effect, "in the soul you will 
find the only daemon there is to find."?6 So we can now interpret B37 to 
imply, "devote to the soul that supreme concern you have been taught to give 
to things divine." But religious promises of immortality precluded by the laws 
of atoms and the void are sharply denounced (pevdea {reoù toU petà Thy 
Tehevtiy pvðomrhaotéovtes xoóvov]).?? Exalting the soul’s moral (and in 
B18 and 21, poetic) dignity, the term divine does not cast so much as a 
shadow of otherworldliness across Democritus’ naturalism. The contrast with 
Socrates and Plato remains unbridgeable. 


II. "WELL-BEING" 


1. “Cheerfulness,” we are told in B191, comes through “moderation of enjoy- 
ment and harmony of life (bi But this is immediately pushed further to a 
physical level of explanation: it is “great movements” or “movements over 
large intervals" in the soul which prevent it from being "cheerful" or "stead- 
fast.” Here “steadfast” builds a verbal bridge between the two senses of stabil- 
ity, physical and moral. Similar words are used by later interpretations of. 
Democritean “cheerfulness”: “unperturbedness” (ataraxié), Stobaeus 2.7.3i 
(A167); “calm {and steadfast disposition}” (yaknvOs> {zai edorabac} 1j 
ox óvkye), DL 9.45 (A1); "tranquillitas, securitas," Cicero, De fin., 
5.8.23 (A169). But none of them has the force of the Democritean “undis- 
may” [582] (athambië, B4, A169, B215; cf. also 75B3), where stability of 
soul appears not as a passive state but as a dynamic quality, able to withstand 
external shock without losing its inner balance. 

2. For the technical Democritean term which denotes the physical ground 
of this resilient, undisturbable cheerfulness, we must look to “well-being” 
(euestó).?* In literary usage this means broadly “prosperity.”?? But to an ato- 


26 As in Heraclitus’ "Man's character is his daimon,” B119. 

27 B297, an epoch-making statement, Immortality in any and every sense of the word "is here 
for the first time in the history of Greek thought, expressly denied,” Rohde, Psyche, Eng. tr. 
(London, 1925), 386. 

28 Von Fritz’s interpretation is suggestive (Philosophie und sprachlicher Ausdruck, 35): 
"Waehrend das Wort ewthumié den Habitus des Gliicklichen in seiner emotionalen und aktiven 
Bewegtheit bezeichnet, bezeichnet euesto seinen Zustand, gewissermassen seine Struktur; und 
waehrend euthumié den äusseren Habitus beschreibt, wie er unmittelbar in die Augen fällt, dringt 
die Bezeichnung euestó vielmehr analytisch in sein Inneres ein." 

» The definition in Hesychius, evdaovia dad tod eù £orávar tov olxov, apart from its 
wrong etymology (see orc) in LSJ), is unduly narrow. Generally euestó stands for the prosperity 
of the individual as much as for that of a community (for both uses see Aesch., Ag. 929 and 647). 
In any case, there can be no reasonable doubt that Democritus used euestó as coextensive with 
“cheerfulness” (see A14.5; A167; B2c; B4; B257). 1 fail to see why DK includes the definition in 
Hesychius among the Democritean fragments (B140). 
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mist estó (Doric for "being") can mean only one thing: atoms and the void.*° 
And when we recall how self-conscious Democritus is in terminological mat- 
ters. how boldly he bends language to the needs of his philosophy,?! it is quite 
unlikely that he would use euestó carelessly. He could adopt it as a general 
cognate of “cheerfulness” (B4) only if it meant the soul's “well-being” in an 
ontological, i.e., physical, sense.?? We can then understand why motions of 
wide amplitude are precluded: because they are prejudicial to the order and 
integrity of the atomic soul-cluster. This is never stated explicitly in the sur- 
viving fragments. But there are strong indirect indications that thi just what 
Democritus had in mind. 

3. It is a common idea in the medical treatises that violent organic motion is 
injurious to health in general and mental health in particular. “A man is in the 
best possible condition when there is complete coction and rest" (On Anc. 
Med., 19.54). The emphasis here falls on the technical term coction (pepsis), 
and its associated ideas of "balance" (krésis) and “blending” [583] (mixis), 
19.9. But the notion of is associated as a matter of course with proper 
“coction.” The treatise On the Sacred Disease thinks of violent motion in the 
brain as the physical condition of mental derangement and concludes, "So 
long as the brain is quiet (atreméséi), so long is man intelligent (phronei)," 
17.53 On Breaths, 24, has a different aetiology for the "sacred disease,” but 
the actual state of the disease is again described as a “disturbance” (in this 
case, of the blood): “The disease finally ends when . . . the blood has com- 
posed itself (katastantos) and calm has fallen over the body." 

4. Surviving scraps of Democritean physiology offer some hints of his 
on organic disturbance, its causes and effects. In a discussion of miscarriages 
(Ael., N.H. 12.17; A152) Democritus traces the cause to the hot southerly 
winds which produce a threefold effect on the parent body: 


(i) expansive (Súoraoða Te oópata . . . Öúoraoða xat THs fac xai 
Tù üoa), 

(ii) relaxing (yavvoŭoðat), 

(iii) disorganizing (oi fjouoonévov miavãoða). 


Under the influence of the cold wind, on the contrary, the body becomes “I 
to move"; is therefore strong (errdtai) and harmonious (suntonon); and is able 


“ In “Philolaus, 
fooa 


B6, its sense is clearly ontological, & pèv £oró töv rQaypdrov GidLOS 
TOY zocypnürov £& dv ovvéota ó xdop0¢. So also Antiphon, the 
Sophist. almost certainly under Democritean influence, uses another compound, aeiestó, eternal 
being, in his book on Alétheia (87822). 
e, e.g.. some of the terms coined by Democritus, B130 to B139a; cf. Section IV, 2 below. 
actly as euthumié too has a physiological meaning; see below, n. 38. 

D Affe donai, euphrosunai, etc.) and emotional (deimata, phoboi, etc.) states are 
prominently associated with the brain-function discussed in this context. 


E This diastasis of the flesh is bad business from the medical point of view. See On Breaths 11 
and 12. 
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to perform its natural function.?? Thus organic strength comes with a tight, 
stable condition of the bodily atoms; organic weakness comes with the 
reverse. 

5. There is more to the same effect in the theory of sensation and thought as 
reported by Theophrastus.?6 Thus the sweet flavor “disturbs” (rarattei) and 
“leads astray” (plandi)37 atoms with which it comes in contact; “moistened 
and moved out of their order (£x ts váEeoc xıvoúueva), they flow into the 
belly" (par. 65). Here is an implied picture of clusters of atoms in the body 
each with their own order. If this order is disturbed, they can no longer keep 
their place in the body. The [584] soul-atoms too must preserve an analogous 
order, a “harmonious balance" (ovupérocos xa THY xorjo); otherwise the 
soul cannot perform its normal function, thought (par. 58). A soul unbalanced 
by too much heat or too much cold would go out of its mind (allophronein).?* 
Incidentally, Theophrastus’ mention of the two extremes of temperature (and, 
consequently, of too much or too little motion)?? should warn us against defin- 
ing the physiological optimum in terms of absolute rest.*° The opposite to the 
"great movements" of B191 would therefore be a dynamic equilibrium— 
which is exactly conveyed by Krésis. 

6. This krésis, however, is not merely a balance within the bodily micro- 
cosm.?! It is also a dynamic relation between microcosm and the surrounding 
portion of the macrocosm.?? This is well illustrated in Democritus’ theory of 
respiration (Arist., De anim. 404a and De resp. 472a). The environment here 
is no static reservoir of soul-atoms, but an ominous, compressing force that 
would crush the soul out of our body if we did not have the power of respira- 
tion.*3 Thus the environment as such is neither “good” nor "bad," but both—a 


35 This is Aelian's account and we cannot press any of the words too far, though it is tempting 
to compare diistasthai with ek megalén diastématón in B191. 

2 De sensu 49-83. 

37 Cf. ouch hérmosmenou planasthai above in Aelian, A152. 

as Cf. Visits 6.5.5, SEvOupiy veo xagbtny xai Mhedpova ès ovr, xal Pc xepali 
tù Oeopit xai tò Hyody, f| Ò` edðvpin Gier xagðinv. Here eurhumié physiologically pre- 
cludes the excessive warmth that deranges thought. Thus ewthumié and right thinking are physi- 
ologically connected. 

?? Heat implies diastasis (above, II, 4) and, therefore, least obstruction to the motion of the 
soul-atoms. 

40 Excluded, in any case, through the intrinsic mobility of the soul-atom. 

41 Democritus is apparently the first to use this expression (B34, ri èv tò GvOodrw poxod 
xóopup). 

42 [Arist., Phys. 246b4, “Thus bodily aretai, such as health or bodily well-being, we regard as 
consisting in a balance and harmony of hot and cold, in relation either to one another internally or 
to the environment (pros to periechon).” Cf. krasei kai summetridi here with summetrós kata tën 
krasin quoted in the preceding paragraph.] This [too] is a recurrent theme in Hippocratean litera- 
ture. See, e.g., On Airs, Waters etc., 12, for the effects of a temperate climate on ta éthea ton 
anthrópón. In ibid., 5. even sunesis is affected by the prevailing winds. 

** 404a10-16. 
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source of danger (as ekthlibon) and a source of relief (since it is the incoming 
soul-particles that check the crushing,” 427a9). The decisive factor rests with 
the organism itself. We shall find this attitude again in Democritus’ conception 
of “external” goods. “Through those very things whence we derive food, we 
also either get evil or else escape evil” (B172). This, of course, reinforces in 
yet another way the case of the soul which may thus wrest good from evil or, 
conversely, may find that even good things turn into their opposite if the soul 
is too clumsy to shape their course (B173).[585] 


III. THE PLEASANT AND THE GOOD 


1. That a physiologos should think of the good of the soul in terms of “well- 
being" — s seems logical enough. But why think of it also in terms of 
pleasure? A glance at contemporary literature suggests one answer: Fifth cen- 
tury is still largely untouched by that ascetic distrust of pleasure which sweeps 
over the ancient world in later times.*^ In wholehearted, unashamed words, so 
pious a poet as Sophocles speaks of it as the thing without which life is not 
worth living: “With pleasures lost, a man, I think, no longer lives; I deem his 
life a living death."45 Pleasure is so essentially the sense of life, that Aes- 
chylus thinks of death as "the realm where joy is never known" (Eum. 301, 
426; cf. Soph. O.C. 1218). So when Democritus defines the best life as "the 
most cheerful, least disturbed" (B189), he announces no novelty to his time. 
There is nonetheless a deep consistency with his physics in thus singling out 
the most vividly this-worldly aspect of the good life. For if the good be plea- 
sure and, by common consent, there is no pleasure in the afterworld, then the 
physical annihilation of the afterlife does not diminish the goodness of human 
existence by so much as "the shadow of a smoke 

2. In scientific thought pleasure enjoys an equally high status. The medical 
association of pain with disease is so sweeping that "pain" and "illness" are 
commonly used as equivalent terms,6 and pain is linked with the most gen- 
eral formulae of health and disease: "balance" and “symmetry” preclude pain; 
Pain comes when the proper "mixture" is lost.47 Philosophers take much the 
same attitude. Diogenes of Apollonia offers a perfectly general psychological 
theory of pleasure in terms of the proper (kata phusin) "mixture" of the air in 


“Tam not forgetting the as 
Psyche, 302-3 

* Antigone 1165-71. Athenaeus quotes these lines twice (7.280 and 12.547) and calls Sopho- 
cles Tis Hdoviis zoo "Exixotoov elonyntijs—a curious way of reading history backward. 

^ This is, of course, a commonsense matter that goes much further back than the medical 
treatises, Such terms as algos and oduné are frequently used to denote illness in Homer. 

7 E.g., On Anc. Med. 14 and 18. 


tic strain in (the) Orphic [religion]{cults}. But see Rohde, 
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the blood; and this same "mixture" is also the basis of "courage (tharsos), 
health, and their opposites."4* [586] 

3. Here then Democritus finds a hygienic view of pleasure ready to hand. 
He does not have to enunciate either the doctrine that pleasure is the normal 
concomitant of well-being and pain of the reverse; nor of the corollary that, 
therefore, the quest for pleasure should be assimilated to the di ine of the 
"measure." This latter was also implicit in the theory and practice of contem- 
porary medicine. “To live for pleasure" is the medical term for the haphazard, 
unregulated life, the negation of medical regimen.?? The doctor would have to 
advise—in the very words of Democritus (B74)— "accept no pleasure, unless 
it agrees with you.” The word swmpherein used here is the key concept of 
Hippocratic regimen; it denotes what is in harmony with nature and is thus 
essential in preserving or restoring health.5? It is interesting to see that not 
only zo sumpheron, but nearly all the normative terms of Democritean 
ethics—metron, metrion, harmonia, to deon, kairos, to kalon, to dikaion— 
are also used by the medical writers to express the conduciveness of any 
process or act (whether of the body itself, or of its natural environment, or of 
the physician) to the state of health.*! 


48 Theophr. De sensu 43. (tharsos here is suggestive; cf. Democritus’ use of tharsos gnomes in 
B215). The medical significance of this analysis is confirmed by the fact that, as paraphrased in 
Theophrastus, it leads directly to the observati 
di onpeiá te zàciora rois xápvovot x^ abris elvat. J. Beare thinks that “Theophrastus: 
here misunderstood the word hédoné used by Democritus (and also by Anaxagoras) in the tradi- 
tional limited sense of "the pleasure of taste," or even of "taste" itself, as an objective thing— 
Theories of Elementary Cognition (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1906), 169n.3.) But 
why suppose that Diogenes himself made a sharp disjunction between "subjective" pleasure and 
“objective” savor? The discussion suggests that when he came to taste Diogenes was led by the 
ambivalence of savor-pleasure in hédoné to analyze pleasure in perfectly general terms. The 
generality of the analysis is confirmed by the fact that it applies to both pleasure and pain, Notice 
how Theophrastus comes back to upé in 45, à propos of the sense of pressure in the breast one 
feels when trying hard to remember—órav dé rógootv, dtaoxidvacbat [sc. the unmixed air] 
nui &vaxovditeoQat tis Aónnc. 

49 On Anc. Med. 5. Cf. also 10.7, v fjbovii f| OL GhAny viva ovyxvoinv. contrasted with & 
ovpéget. 

59 Ibid. 3 where ovudéoovoa Toop = Gouótovoa tů púder. The same sense of Go- 
ustov ti} $éoet in a different context: On Joints, 62, Smug àv ovppéoer vas vci vids 
oweto0at. The converse (cavppooa = tjj avg. púas! aokéua) in On Breaths, 6. See 
Langerbeck's discussion of to sumphoron, Doxis Epirusmié, 65-66. 

51 On Anc. Med. 9, 86i yg uétoov tivòs otoyáoaoðar. On Sacr. Dis. 8, ijv pèv xüs 
xai petoing xaðagðğ xoi pýre zéov pýte EAaooov toi déovtoc duoi oras 
Symoordemny ci xepahùy čet. On Fractures speaks of the "natural position" (tò xerti qot 
oyüua, ch. 2) in which the fractured bone should be reset as h Suxcuotéer púas, ch. l; and of 
nararaow ðxainy Kai pù Brainy, ch. 30. Likewise On Joints, 7, speaks of Svxatótatat 
hoydetew and ài«cuórarat dvriggdxat. As for huperballein (thrice in Democritus: B191, 
233, 235), see the definition of the medical art in On Breaths 1, &haigeats taeoB óvta. 
modobeats Eherxovtov. 


ortixdtartov dé ovis Thy yhóttav . «sa 
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4. However striking this parallelism may be, it should not [587] permit us 
to forget the distinctive purpose of Democritean sophié: to heal the soul di- 
rectly through reasoning (/ogismos). Democritus, therefore, must transform a 
medical analysis into a moral argument. He must (i) show what control the soul 
itself has over pleasure and pain; and (ii) persuade the soul to exert this con- 
trol. (i) will be discussed in Section IV below. (ii) is a simpler matter, though 
it too has far-reaching theoretical implications. Many a doctor must have tried 
his hand at it to wear down a patient's resistance to a disagreeable regimen: 
“Give up this pleasure now,” we can imagine him pleading, “and with your 
health back, you will more than make it up in pleasure.” But strictly speaking 
such arguments are not the doctor's business.5? It is for the moralist to argue: 


B233: If you step over the due measure (metrion), the most agreeable things will 
become most disagreeable 

B236: . 
bri 


. . having overstepped the time-limit (kairon), 
ind short-lived, . . . their pains many. 


their pleasures are 


Therefore, 


B211: Moderation (sóphrosuné) increases enjoyment and makes pleasure all the 
ater. 


gi 


5. What then can be the meaning of B188, "enjoyment and its opposite are 
the landmark (horos) of what does or does not agree with us (sumphorón kai 
asumphorón)" and of B4, “enjoyment is the landmark (ours)? The custom- 
ary rendering "limit" for ouros is confusing. For Democritus has told us, 
cept no pleasure unless it agrees with you" (B74).5? How can he then say 
that pleasure is itself the "limit" of what does or does not agree with us? We 
can avoid the vicious circle by keeping to the literal sense of ouros, "land- 
In that famous simile in the /liad (xii, 421), where two men dispute 
over the “landmarks” (ouroi), they hold a “measure” (metron) in their hands. 
The “landmark” is not itself the “measure,” except derivatively; it is only the 
visible marking-point which reveals what only measurement [initially] de- 
cides. This is a good clue to what Democritus had in [588] mind: pleasure is 
the sign,*4 the appearance of “what agrees with us.” The parallel in the theory 
of knowledge is “appearances are the sight of things unseen."55 The objective 
atomic pattern which constitutes well-being is “unseen” in itself; pleasure is 


? In Plato, Gorg. 465b we see the specialist in persuasion taking over when the doctor gives 


Zégder doitwv Ñ fjbovi], Gduxel. (Cf. Thuc. 8, où péyor toù 
žaíov zat tů zóhet Euupógov AQoTUMEVTES, ès BE tò . . . del dovùv Exov ógítovtes.) 
In much the same sense as Plato uses petov xcti thv aio@nawy in Theaet. 192b, or as 
aks, still more broadly, of £AcvOeg(ac onuttov in Pol. 1317b10. 
: further n. 61, below. 
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the "appearance" which shows it up. This "landmark" is not, of course, the 
unproved pleasure which stands sub judice, until proved hygienically sound; 
it is the proved pattern of pleasure, duly selected to accord with “well-being” 
and “cheerfulness. ”56 Just as the boundary-stone makes visible the actual area 
within which a piece of property is located, so pleasure in this latter sense 
marks out the area of action which “agrees with” the well-being of the soul. 

(6.) We can now make good sense of the crucial fragment B69, “The good 
and the true are the same for all men; the pleasant differs for different people” 
(allói allo), and integrate Democritean ethics and epistemology: 

(i) “The pleasant” in B69 corresponds to “sweet, bitter,” etc. in B9 (and 
“sight, hearing,” etc. in B11). In both cases we have “appearance: e., felt 
qualities which vary from one percipient to another," because in each in- 
stance they depend on the percipient's bodily condition** and reflect its pecu- 
liarities. [589] (ii) “The good and the true” in B69 correspond to “being” ([ta] 
eteéi [onta]) in B9, etc. "Being" is obviously the atoms and the void, and “the 
good” cheerfulness and well-being. Paired with “the true” in opposition to 
“the pleasant” in B69, “the good” can, therefore, only refer to atomic “being” 
itself, This confirms the present interpretation, which takes “well-being” to 
refer to the soul's atomic configuration (above, II, 2). 

(iii) Now we know that "the good," superseding pleasure in the sense of (i), 
does not supersede pleasure altogether. On the contrary, the good is itself 
revealed in a pattern of pleasure. Similarly with sensation. Superseded in the 
sense of (i) by "genuine knowledge," it is not superseded absolutely. We are 
told as much in B125: for “mind” (phrén) to “overthrow” the senses would be 
to overthrow itself (zt tor tò xaváfAnua). Unlike Platonic being 


$6 An interesting medical parallel: 

(i) On Use of Liquids (Littré (above, n. 8), 6, 120): tù 8° Aha Phércrer zaù ixekéer The 
elonjiéva [as evidenced in] fj&ovijot xai evpoginar xat ày8nàóot xat Svadooinow . - - 

(ii) On Sacr. Dis. 17, nai vocero [sc. vi yxeQéd«p] þoovéopev náduora xat Bhéropev xat 
diayıvóozopev tå Te alozore xi xahà xat xaxà xai Ceyade nai fjbé xat mía, xd HEV 
vom diaxgivovtes, tù dé avuégovr. aloðavópevor. (Ta men probably refers to aischra, 
kaka, and their opposites; ta de to hédea kai aédea. Or, alternatively, each of the three pairs of 
opposites are meant to be subdivided into one area of conventional discernment and another of 
perception through sumpheron. Either interpretation makes sense for our purposes.) 

(i) conveys in somewhat restricted form the physiological equivalent to Democritus’ psycho- 
logical rule: pleasure, etc. are the manifestation of benefit or injury. 

(ii) inverts this situation. Instead of taking pleasure as the sign of the sumpheron, the sum- 
pheron is taken as the basis of judgment (diagindskomen) of what is pleasant and unpleasant. 
Here the pleasant is the cognoscendum, while in (i) it is the cognoscens—a neat parallel to 
pleasure sub judice and pleasure as landmark of euestó judicans in Democritus. 

7 CF. allói allo in B69 with A139 (Sextus), èx 100 tò WEA toioðe pèv mxoòv roiobe dE 
yhuni) qaíveo0at and Theophr. De sensu 69, duthds dé tò uev oyua 2a’ aŭtò £ori, tò ÔÈ 
ixi] zai öhwg tò aloOyrov eds (Xo xai èv &Ahors, 6c now [Democritus] 

55 yerrét tijv Tod aóparoc SiaOiyenv, B9 [;and epirusmié hé doxis in B7, if Langerbeck's 
interpretation (Doxis Epirusmié) is accepted]. 
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which, immaterial by definition, is never given in sensation, Democritean 
being is the material stuff of nature as we see, touch, and taste it.5? The 
"assurance" (pistis)® of its existence must, therefore, be given in the phenom- 
enon.9! This “sight of things unseen” is not the crude sensation of (i), but 
sensation enlightened by the “subtler” (epi leptoteron) [590] investigations® 
of atomic theory. 

7. “The good and the true are the same for all men” sounds like an explicit 


*" | cannot follow Cyril Bailey (above, n. 18), 184 in singling out touch as the sense which 
” In BI touch is put in the same boat with the other senses. The “appearances” of 
touch need interpretation through the "more subtle” inquiry just as much as those of the other 


senses 

^^ pistis in B125: phrén gets its pisteis from the senses. This is confirmed by Sextus (Adv. 
‘math. 7.136; B9 in DK), who tells us that in his essay entitled Kratuntéria, Democritus “prom- 
ised to assign to the senses the power of evidence (1o kratos tès pisteds).” This last should be 
compared with pistios ischus in Parmenides, B8, 12. Pistis in the pre-Socratics is not an inferior 
form of knowledge as in Plato, Rep. vi. 51le, but evidence, both in the subjective sense of 
confidence that one’s belief is true and in the objective sense of reliable signs which justify such 


ce 
^ This is the general principle of scientific procedure among the historians and the medical 


confides 


men: What cannot be known (or seen) directly must be judged from what can. So Herodotus I 
33, judging the unknown (ra mé ginóskomena) from the known (tois emphanesi); and On Anc. 
Med, 22, vatapavðávev dei taŭra (sc. the internal organs which are not open to view) £&o- 
Oev èx vv þavegöv, Anaxagoras generalizes this methodological rule into an epistemological 
proposition, Swis &ðħov và daivóueva, B21a. Gorgias must have had this dictum in mind 
when he wrote (BIL, sec. 13), petewgohóyov héyous, oftuves . . . tù Gora xat übnka. 
aiveoBar toic ths 6óEnc Supaoy éoinoav, Note the association apista Kai adéla in joint 
opposition to phainesthai; thus the phenomenon brings with it pistis as well as délósis— exactly 
äs in Democritus’ view of sensation (see preceding note). Gorgias’ rois tùs àóEnc Supaowv is, 
of course, devastatingly sceptical: the phenomena are "sight of things unseen,” but only to a mind. 
under the spell of the meteórologón logoi. 

^* CL. S. Luria's elegant interpretation of the epistemological basis of Democritus’ defense of 
inst Protagoras (Quellen und Studien zur Geschichte der Mathematik 2 (1933), 

annot see a line touching a curve at one and only one point. But we can see that "je 
genauer unsere Zeichnung ist, desto kleiner die Strecke wird, auf welcher sich der Kreis mit der 
Tangent berührt." "Genuine knowledge" continues and completes this sensible series: rav 1j 
azotin mxén Divatat pte Sov Èr’ Ékartov jure covery . . . re Ev tů avost alo- 
Oáveoða, then "genuine knowledge" must proceed epi leproteron. Thus, 1 suggest, the final 
assurance" that there is such a thing as a tangent does not come from sight, unless you know how 
10 look, i.e., how to interpret the sensible image in the light of the "more subtle" atomic theory 
and thus use “the appearance" as "sight of things unseen.” 

“ This account helps clear up the contradiction in the tradition which represents Democritus as 
saying. (A) the phenomenon has no truth (c.g. Sextus 8.6 and 7.369; A59 and A110 in DK); and 
(B) truth is in the phenomenon (e.g., Arist. 31569 and 404228). (A) must refer to the phenome- 
non as in (i), i.e., as "bastard knowledge"; (B) to the phenomenon as in (iii), sight of 
"a s unseen.” This position is a subtle one; it requires an imaginative effort to which Democri- 

‘ncient interpreters proved unequal, notably Aristotle (cf. Mer. 1009b1 1 with De gen. et cor. 


315b9 
ee De an. 404a28). Theophrastus too found Democritus hopelessly self-contradictory (De 
sensu 69), 
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denial of Protagoras’ “I call some things better than others, but none truer” 
(Theaet. 167b). The contrast epitomizes the difference between the last of the 
physiologoi and'the first of the "sophists." Abandoning physiologia, Pro- 
tagoras knocks down the physical scaffolding of truth. He can still find, he 
thinks, a basis for judgments of “better” and “worse” in the efficacy of "art."64 
But having lost a physical meaning for "being," he can only say that there is 
no truth except in appearance.55 For the physical basis of objectivity, Pro- 
tagoras substitutes a political one: the collective phenomenon becomes the 
only “measure” for the individual phenomenon.® Democritus, on the other 
hand, can take "man is the measure" in an entirely different sense. His physi- 
cal concept of the soul defines a unitary human nature? which affor basis 
for universally valid judgments [591].9* In Protagoras, on the other hand, 
"man is the measure" means sensation without being, pleasure without well- 
being. Democritus should be remembered in the history of thought as the first. 
to answer the Protagorean challenge. Paradoxical as it may seem, Sextus’ 
association of the materialist, Democritus, with the idealist, Plato, in opposi- 
tion to Protagorean phenomenalism is profoundly true.5? [592] 


IV. MAN MAKES HIMSELF 


1. It may seem strange to us that Democritean cosmology should include a 


ization.”° It did not seem so to the Ionians. Thus 
a cosmic 


chapter on the origins of ci 
Anaxagoras’ fr. 4 assumes as a matter of course that civilization 


episode: the works of man (poleis, erga, oikéseis) are implicit (eneinai) in the 


and sophisticated; whether it is 


6 As presented in Theaet. 166d f., this position is ingeniou 
tenable is another matte 

65 Theaet. 166d, tH piv (dX Fou ve xai paivetar, 
(Sextus); 80A19 (Arist. 1062b19); and 80A16 (Hermias). 

© Theaet. 167c; and cf. 172b where the disconnection with physis is made explicit by Plato, It 
has been noticed that dokéi, doxan allude to edoxen used in official decrees (J. Stenzel, in his 
article on Antiphon, RE, Suppl. 4, 38b). [Adolfo Levi (“Studies on Protagoras") Philosophy 15 
(1940), 147-67, here 165f.) suggests that Protagoras cut ethics loose from physics precisely to 
forestall the dangerous social doctrines derivable from phusis, as. e.g., by Callicles 
Gorgias.] 

67 Can this be the sense of that baffling fragment, B124: "One (man) is (many) men and all 
(men) are man”? DK gives it up as unintelligible. 

68 This is how medical thought faced the problem of the allo allói. Cf. On Anc. Med. 20: 
Cheese agrees with some people. but not with others. The physician must therefore understand. 
"human nature" and its "causes" so that he may discover rules which are valid for all men. It is 
interesting to see how empirically the search for this universal proceeds. investigating relations 
and consequences: ó ti te &ariv üvOpozroc mds và čoMópeva . à ön MOSS TH COAG 
emimpeduata, xai St dep’ Exdoron ExGorw ovuProerat 

© Adv. math. 7.389 (DK 80A15). 

7 See the material collected by DK under BS; 
odorus," AJP 67 (1946), 51-59 (**1.351ff.). 


dé (Xa. Cf. DK 80A14 and 15 


d my paper, "On the Pre-History in Di- 
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original "mixture"; they are the physical consequence of the cosmogonic 
~separation.”7! Yet it is one thing to conceive of man and his arts as the 
creation of nature; it is quite another to purge one's own mind completely of 
the traditional, anthropocentric worldview. Anaxagoras gives himself away in 
this fragment with the assumption that each "separation" is bound to produce 
men, and that “these will have a sun and a moon and the rest as with us.”7? 
Democritus’ doctrine that “some worlds are without any sun or moon. . . 
and some are without any living creatures" (Hipp. Ref. i.13.3; A40) looks like 
a conscious repudiation of the teleological streak in [53] Anaxagorean 
physics. Schooled to “refer to necessity all things which nature employs" 
(Arist, De gen. an. 789b4), Democritus could assimilate the origins of hu- 
man culture to the same methodology. The result was a profound imaginative 
innovation. Ananké, which figured in Aeschylus not only as alien to techné, 
but as its obdurate, invincible opponent,’ now displaces Prometheus himself 
as the progenitor of techné. {In} Democritus’ phrase, "necessity {f anankaion} 
separated them out (sc., the arts)" (B144), [follows Anaxagoras in thinking of 
the event in terms of the cosmogonic “separation.” But adding “necessity” 
(r anankaion), he carries the logic of the Ionian position to its ultimate neces- 
sitarian conclusion.] 

2. Just how did Democritus think of necessity “separating out” the arts? For 
the general outlines of his answer, we can only look to the Hecataean frag- 
ment in Diodorus 1.8. There "need" ity" are man's “teachers.”74 
Struggling to survive against hostile forces in his environment,75 man is com- 
pelled to associate himself with other men; hence speech (1.8.3, 4). He is also 
compelled to learn from experience (peira, 1.8.7); hence the mechanical 
arts.7 These “discoveries” (heurémata) change not only external arrange- 


! The conflict of phusis and nomos is not a symptom of the dissociation of man from nature, 
but the reverse. Archelaus, whose cosmology also carried over into prehistory (A4), taught that 
our ideas of what is just and base are not phusei but nomdi (A1 and A2). 

? Uxkull-Gyllenband’s valuable study Griechische Kultur-Enstehungslehren (Berlin, 1924), 
10f. outstrips the evidence on this point, making Anaxagoras the philosophical source of the 
anthropocentric theory of culture in the fifth century. Between Anaxagoras and the simple piety of 
Xenophon's Mem. iv. 3, a great gulf is fixed. Socrates’ yearnings for a teleological universe found 
slim comfort in Anaxagoras. It seems more consistent with the evidence to acknowledge the 
Conflict between teleology and mechanism in Anaxagoras’ thought, with mechanism dominating 
the actual working out of the system. 

7! P.V. 514, rézyn ò' àváyzng Goeveoréga paxo. 
ou. Diod. 1.8.7, sxaókov yàg zvrov viv xoríav aiijv dIdGoxahov yevéata tois àv- 
Vies es for Ty àváyxnv oyóvtez 6ibdoxalov, it occurs in the Tzetzes excerpt (DK, II, 
mac nc 1) which is even less reliable as a source than Diodorus; however, the term ananke, 
matching r'anankaion in B144, may safely be accepted as genuine, CI. On Ane. Med., ch. 3, 

Vere ananké and chreié are used interchangeably as mainsprings of progress in the medical arts 

7; Beasts of prey the year round, cold and food-shortage in the winter (1.8.2 and 6). 

*- Aton N.H. 12.6 (A151), in his account of the discovery of the mule, gives an illustration of 
at Democritus meant by "learning from experience” 
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ments, but his very life (bios). And since we know that [54] Democritus 
thinks of "life" as dependent upon the form of the soul (B61), the change goes 
further still: it is tantamount to a transformation of the soul. The nature of the 
soul is not fixed by the original pattern of the soul-atoms. This pattern itself 
can be changed: “Teaching (didaxé) re-forms (metarusmoi) a man, and by re- 
forming, makes his nature (phusiopoiei)" (B33, Bailey's tr.). Both verbs in 
this sentence deserve close attention: 


(a) Metarusmoi (matched by the equivalent term ameipsirusmein)”* must refer to 
a change in the ultimate physical rusmos ("configuration") of the soul-atoms,79 

(b) Phusiopoiei, unique in Greek literature, suggests the force with which De- 
mocritus grasped the idea of "human nature in the making.” 


3. To be sure, the concept of nature as itself the product of teaching and 
custom is not unique in Democritus. It is the common property of the age. For 


(a) something happens "by chance" (i.e., by necessary forces beyond human control); 

(b) men observe how it happened; 

(c) they can then convert "chance" into "custom" (sunétheia). This must be the general 
pattern according to which men are "taught" by nature (cf. mathétas here with B154. See also 
below, n. 85).But to complete the pattern we should add 

(d) man's own "need" which sensitizes him to the value of a useful sequence when he runs. 
into it. (Cf. the account of the origin of fire in Diod. 1.13.3 with Lucr. V. 1091f. Lucretius 
simply de 
Hecataean source may reflect Democritean ideas, dwells on the connection of the event with 
human need and on the human means by which the physical event was appropriated. ) 


17 Precivilized life was less than human (“disorderly,” “beastly, 

1% Ameipsirusmié is defined in Hesychius’ dictionary as (itaortv thv avyxQLOLY Ù uerapog- 
odo0at (B139), and it is matched in turn by ameipsikosmié (B138). That this concerns an 
important part of Democritean thought is clear from the title of two treatises, Peri Ameipsirus- 
mión (B8a) and Peri Diapherontón Rusmón (BSi), both classed by Thrasyllus under Phusika. 

79 Diathigé and tropos which, with rusmos, explain all qualitative differences in atomic physics 
(Arist, Met. 98SbISf.), turn up in various compounds in ethical fragments: 

(a) Eutropié in B57, where hé tou étheos eutropié is used as the broadest possible description 
of human virtue to balance "bodily strength" in animals, Again, tropos eutaktos is used of the. 
inner order of the soul which determines the order of man's outward life (B61). 

(b) Kakothigié, Diels’ conjectural reading in B223, if correct, would be the ethical counter- 
part of (bad) atomic diathigé, which | interpret following Beare (above, n. 48), 37n.2, “Probably 
diathigé is dialectic = diathéké, i.e., diathesis and not = "contact" (< -thig-)." (Mr. C.C.W. 
Taylor contends that Democritus could not have used metarusmod to refer to a change of arrange- 
ments of atoms, because [1] rusmos “was used as an atomistic technical term, meaning the shape. 
of the individual atoms, while [2] the word for their arrangement was diathigë” (“Pleasure. 
Knowledge and Sensation in Democritus," Phronesis 12 [1967], 6-27, at 14—15—2 paper which 
contains some acute criticism of my views). I would reply to [2] that all we know is that diathigé 
was a term for this purpose; so too in the case of [1]: our data by no means preclude (the) use of 
rusmos in other senses (cf. senses III and IV in LSJ: "proportion, arrangement, order”; "state or 
conditon"), while the definition of ameipsirusmié in Hesychius (cited in the preceding note), 
taken in conjunction with Peri Ameipsirusmion as the title of one of Democritus’ physical writ- 
ings, is positive evidence for the claim which Taylor disputes. } 


eribes the natural means by which the fire was produced. Diodorus, whose — 
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the sophist it provides an apologia pro arte sua. For the medical man it ex- 
presses a norm of “nature” which takes into account not merely anatomical 
structure but also the patient's established habits and mode of life.8° Yet philo- 
sophical originality lies not so much in novelty, as in powerful generalization 
and fruitful interrelation of ideas. This Democritus did with his [55] concept 
of “teaching that makes nature,” turning it into a nest of interconnections 
between physics and ethics: 


(i) “Teaching” frees man not from necessity (which i: 
from chance (which is largely possible); 

(ii) “Teaching” can be directed not only outward, upon external nature, but also 
inward, to attack the salient which chance holds within man's own nature— 


absolutely impossible) but 


sensation and pleasure; 
(iii) The combined effect of (i) and (ii) is the use of man’s own proper power to 
increase that power and thus advance his self-sufficiency, 


4. So much talk of chance in the ethical fragments seems “odd” to Cyril 
Bailey ((above, n. 18), 188): “there is here a striking contrast to the suppres- 
sion of the idea of chance in the physical theory and it seems to show that 
Democritus’ ethics are largely independent of his physics.” But chance is not 
only consistent with physics (Bailey says, “not necessarily inconsistent,” 
187); it can only be correctly explained through the physics. It enjoys the same 
kind of status as, e.g., color:*! Neither exists absolutely in the atoms them- 
selves. Both exist in relation to our own sentience or action—and this not in 
spite of atomic law, but because of it. As the author of On Nutriment speaks of 
"spontaneous" organic processes, "spontaneous with regard to us, but not 
spontaneous with regard to the cau: ? so Democritus speaks of "chance" 
events. Ignoring this distinction, "bastard knowledge" attributes color and 
chance absolutely to being. In the case of chance, this is more than error; it is 
“rationalization.” The fiction of chance excuses, and therefore confirms, our 
own stupidity and helplessness (prophasis idiés abouliés, B119). Thus the 
misunderstanding of the relative reality of chance means an absolute reduction 
in our own natural power. Hence Democritus’ preoccupation with chance in 
the ethics. It is no mere matter of linguistics to be settled in a semantic foot- 


_™ Didaché phusiopoios is closely paralleled by mathésis emphusiótheisa in the Hippocratean 
Nomos 2. (Cf.) On Airs, Waters, ctc., 14, explaining longheadedness as a result of shaping 
artificially the head: the work of nomos becomes phusis with the pass; of time. 

Striking is the use of such terms as the following in diagnosis: to sunéthes, Prognostic 
5.25; 10 ethos, On Ac. Med. 10; to memathékos, ibid., and also in On Diet in Acute Illness 28. 
. “he denies the being of color; things get colored by configura- 


| Ch. 14. Cf. also On Anc. Med. 9, xadargouevor, Ñ airdparor T] dard pagpáxov. In 
Psi chance" in Hippocratean literature refers tb anything in default of art, especially medical 

i thus, On Anc. Med. 1, rógy 8^ dv závra àv xapvóvtoy ðioixeito (i.e., before the 
bs suc zaù SONS PSetovren xat odx darà ve. 
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note. [56] It is a moral encounter with the competitor and opponent of "teach- 
ing" that has power to change human nature after its own pattern: "The stupid 
are formed (rusmountai)*? by the gains of chance; but those who understand 
these things (are formed) by (the gains of) wisdom" (B197). 

5. We can now integrate this notion of chance with that distinction between 
crude and enlightened sensation, between questionable and sound pleasure, 
which is at the heart of Democritean epistemology and ethics (III, 7). This 
change in our rusmos for whose control "teaching" contends with "chance" 
occurs to a lesser, but equally definite, extent with the impact of every incom- 
ing stimulus upon our senses. Every perception is such an impact (B9); and 
when knowledge is nothing more than the cumulative sequence of such exter- 
nal impacts—and in that sense the child of chance—then it is "bastard knowl- 
edge." Only when fathered upon our senses by the soul's inherent power to 
move itself in the "subtler" inquiry of reason, is it "genuine knowledge." This 
interpretation, of course, is pure reconstruction. There is no evidence in the 
sources that Democritus so applied the notion of chance to his theory of. 
knowledge, though it is so applicable. But we know that he applied it in ethics 
through the cognate notion of teaching, "hard work" (ponos):*4 “Learning 
(mathésis)®5 achieves good things through hard work; but bad things grow 
spontaneously without hard work" (B182). So too B178 tells us why “indul- 
gence” (eupeteié, the negation of hard work) is the “worst possible thing": for 
this is what gives birth to “those pleasures, from which badness comes into 
being 

6. Here is a more powerful idea than the notion of “overcoming” [57] 
pleasure.”86 It is particularly important for Democritus’ hygienic conception 
of pleasure. For it clearly thinks of pleasure as the creature, not the creator, of 
the good life. “Badness” does not come from pleasure as such (any more than 
drunkenness, etc. come from the body, cf. above I, 4). The pleasures from 


88 The verb rusmoó here is apparently the only instance of its kind, apart from one other in the 
late writer, Symmachus. As in merarusmein, Democritus must be thinking of the basic rusmos of 
the soul-atoms. 

^ Two things are worth noting about ponos in Democritus: 


(i) 1t is the process by which art itself is appropriated: BS9, techné and sophié are achieved 
only through mathésis; B182, . . . toic zróvoic 1j uáðnos £royáterai; and B157. THY 
story Tézvny èxdtðáoxeoðu zaù robe AdVOUS SubzeLV. 

(ii) It covers the whole area, physical and spiritual, which science wrests from chance. See 
B179, which brings explicitly under ponein athletic excellence, letters, music, and, most im- 
portant of all, “reverence” (aids). B157 brings in also political skill under ponoi. 


55 Cf. mathésis in A151, B254, and B59; also in Diod. 1.8.7. 

#6 B214, 6 tüv HOovaY xotíooov vs. those who yuvaLEi BovAetovov. The same idea in 
Gorg. Bl la (15), of xotírrovec tõv tùs þúoews rjbovàv vs. oi Šovheúovtes tais ńðovais,. 
and in Antiphon the sophist, who presents most sharply the underlying idea of self-mastery: 
Éovróv xóoutov zagézerai (B59). 


crirtóc Ewutdy xoaréety (B58) and xocmíoac aŭtòs 
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which it comes are not given in human nature as such; they are formed in 
human nature through the soul's failure to make for itself a nobler pattern of 
pleasure: 


B189: “It is best for man to lead his life with the maximum of pleasure and the 
minimum of grief. This would come about if he would not make his pleasure in 
mortal things” (pù &xi rois 0viroiot tàs ovas zoroiro). 

B235: "Those who rake their pleasures from the belly (4d yaotods ths 
jidovers rotéovtat) . . .” 


The locus of pleasure is thus not decided for us by our “given” constitution. 
There is the body, to be sure, with its relatively fixed loci of pleasure. But the 
soul retains the power to integrate these as subordinate parts of a larger pattern 
of pleasure which is decisive for its happiness. Failing to use this power, it 
will have to fall back on the pleasures of the belly, will demand more of these 
pleasures than they can give within the law of the limit, will therefore over- 
step the limit and pay for it in pain. 

7. But would not the life of “hard work”—with its double association of 
exercise and painful exertion’’—be the negation of pleasure and thus the 
wedge that pries “well-being” loose from “cheerfulness”? There are four con- 
siderations in Democritus to meet this: 


(i) In the absence of hard work, pleasures (as we have seen) would “grow wild,” 
and the short-lived ones that are followed by pain would luxuriate (So B235; cf. also 
B242 

(ii) "Continuous hard work grows ever lighter through habituation” (B241). 

(iii) Achievement makes hard work more pleasant than even [58] rest would be. 
Only when unsuccessful is hard work "annoying and miserable" (B242). 

(iv) In any c: the life of hard work guarantees, as haphazard living never can, 
the essential condition of “ch and "well-being": self-sufficiency (au- 
tarkeia). “Chance is a giver of great gifts, but uncertain. Nature is self-sufficient” 
(B176). "Chance spreads before us a lavish banquet, but moderation a self-sufficient 
one" (B210). 


rfulness 


8. In this first encounter with the concept of self-sufficiency, we should note 
its ambivalence: It may mean the deflation of desire and curtailment of enter- 
Prise to forestall any collision with the impossible; or else it may mean the 
resourceful extension of skill, enlargement of purpose, enhancement of power 
through the better understanding of the possible. The two moods are not in- 
compatible. They can blend under the dominance of the second to produce a 
confident, adventurous, experimental attitude toward life. But if the balance 


*” So in Hippocr. lit. See Littré's Index under "Exercice" and "Peine". Its most common mean- 
ing elsewhere is most nearly rendered in English by "hard work" (c.g., Xenophanes B25, An- 
tiphon B49, Epicharmus B36). 
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tilts in favor of the first, self-sufficiency becomes the maxim of an introverted 
quest for security, seeking peace of mind through the inhibition rather than the 
extension of action. So we may see it in Democritus’ own social ethic.** But 
this is not the form in which it appears in the present context. "Nature is self- 
sufficient" here has much the same sense as the medical rule that the state of 
"balance" is “most self-sufficient”:8 self-sufficiency is the power of self- 
maintenance given to the healthy creature in its very nature. Nature is this 
power of self-maintenance;® hence the expression "one's own power and 
nature,” as we find it both in Democritus and in the medical literature.?! As 
such, nature defines [59] an order of what is "possible" and "impossible."92 
But man's nature is not fixed; as Heraclitus thought of man, he is a "self- 
increasing logos" (B115). Through "teaching" he can make his own nature 
and has been making it every since he was first taught by necessity to turn 
necessity, through "art," into the ally of his power. There is nothing in the 
concept of self-sufficiency as such to negate this dynamic view of human 
nature. There is simply the reminder that this development can proceed only 
within the limits of the "possible." Nature is self-sufficient because it never 
oversteps those limits. Neither must "teaching," if it is to be the “teaching that 
makes nature." Contrariwise, attempting the impossible, it would prove the 
undoing of art, and thus submission to chance. 


V. THEORY AND PRACTICE 


1. The contrast of “deed” (ergon) and logos, so familiar, even commonplace, 
in fifth-century literature, can now find its proper place in Democritus’ sys- 
tem.°3 Logos is morally important only insofar as it is “teaching that makes 


88 In general, wherever self-sufficiency appears in the context of social relations, the mood “be 
content with what you have, don't ask for more" predominates in Democritus. So, for example, 
B191. Langerbeck's interpretation is too one-sided to admit tl 
that arkeesthai may mean "Nicht bedürfen," not "Sich begnügen." But what else than "Sich 
begnügen” is there in "comparing your own life with that of those who are worse off and congrat- 
ulating yourself at the thought of their misfortunes” (B191)? This fragment drifts into this mood 
precisely when it passes from the physical basis of “cheerfulness” to the social context. 

* On Diet, 1, 35, autarkestaton. Cf. Thuc. 2.5.1.3, no one's physique proved self- 
sufficient (autarkes), i.e., strong enough to resist the disease. 

*0 For a quaint instance of nature as autarkés because of its power of self-help, see Aeschylus 
Choe. 757, véa è vndie aùtáoxng xéxvav. 

91 Cf. «ijv DUvapLy Éovro? sai THY Qéotv in B3, with rijv tod åvðgózov Quot te xal 
bóvayuv in On Anc. Med., 3; ëxaotov Eyet (sc. the four humors) 8óvapiv te xat Poor tiv 
wvtod in On Nature of Man 5; and $éotw dt Exaotov (sc. vóonua) Eyet xai ðúvajuv EH" 
&wutod in On Sacr. Dis. 21 

92 Dunata, B191; ephikta, B58 and 59; adunata, B58. 

93 Prior to the fifth century, not the contrast but the unity of thought and deed is uppermost. In 
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nature" and thus affects action.9* This is no platitude if we think of it against 
the sophist's glib claims for the power of his logos to produce right action.95 
Democritus counters with, “many who have never learned /ogos live in accor- 
dance with logos” (B53), while “many practice the noblest /ogoi while doing 
the basest deeds” (B53a). The tone of the argument grows sharper with B82, 
“those who do everything in /ogos, nothing in action, are fakes; they have 
only the semblance of truth" [x(pómXot xoi àyaðopavées of Koya [ev 
änavta, Egy È oddév EodovteEs}, and B145, “logos is but the shadow of 
the deed.” [Such sayings, incidentally, also distinguish Democritus from his 
paradoxical allies in the battle against Protagoras. Socrates [60] and Plato 
would level the charge of aléthophaneia directly against the logos of the so- 
phist. It is characteristic of Democritus that he should find in the deed the 
touchstone of sophistic unreality.] 

2. But neither does Democritus underrate the distinctively psychic function 
of intention and wish: 


B68: “The trustworthy and untrustworthy man (dokimos, adokimos) is to be 
known not only from what he does, but also from what he wants." 

B62: “It is not the absence of injustice that is good, but the absence of the desire 
(to commit injustice), 

B89: “Not he who wrongs you, but he who wants to wrong you, is the enemy.” 


One should not interpret such sayings as a retreat in the direction of subjectiv- 
ism. Why should a man of action underestimate the importance of intention 
for action? Thus a speaker in Thucydides (6.38.4) remarks: “One must take 
defensive measures not only against what the enemy does, but also again: 
what is in his mind."96 In a philosophy where soul moves body, the emphasis 
would naturally fall on the doings of the soul even when (or, rather, especially 
when) these are incompletely revealed in the body's outward motion. For here 
are the springs of action and, sooner or later, the real intention of the soul 
becomes the body's deed.9? 


the epic and the lyric, knowledge is practical; to know is to know how; wisdom is skill in action 
and therefore power to act. Heraclitus, the first of the philosophers to turn to this theme, assumes 
as à matter of course that logos and sophié carry the double reference of true word (and thought) 
and right deed (B112; cf. BI). See Jaeger, Paideia 1, 180. 

^* Normally this would involve much more than talk; (cf. the concept of ponos, above, IV, 6- 
8). Other fragments on paideia set example above precept (B208) and recommend the mimésis 
Me Epod man (B39; cf. B79). 
8.. Plato Prot, 318a. 
xactly as in Democritus, B193, “it is the job of intelligence to guard against impending 


of 


i | say “real intention" with B81 in mind, “to be ever intending (mellein) makes action incom- 
plete.” In the last resort only action can sift out real intention from velleity. For the word-deed 
Contrast to express the parallel distinction of true vs. specious intent, cf. Herod. 7.155. 
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3. There follows a concept of "wisdom" (sophie) which is practical in the 
most urgent sense and is therefore broad enough to order both the outward life 
(bios) and the inner "form" (tropos) which determines the life (B61; cf. above 
IV, n. 79). "Wisdom" is the understanding of what is possible within the 
limits of what is necessary. It is, therefore, in the first place a shrewd, sharp- 
eyed knowledge of affairs (euxunetos oxuderkeié) which can “direct most 
things in life" (B119). It is the Ulysses like resourcefulness, rarely baffled by 
chance, whose inventions snatch use and benefit (ro chrésimon, t agatha) 
from the very teeth of external evil and danger (B172; cf. above II, 6 and IV, 
2). It is the prognosis of events without which the stupid can only learn "the 
hard way.” [61] 

4. And for this very reason wisdom can serve as an inner discipline. By 
discerning the limits within which the external world can be changed, the wise 
soul changes itself, educating desire and making hope itself reasonable,99 
Without this process of reconciliation with reality, there is no “cheerfulness,” 
as one can see from what happens to the "stupid," who "live but get no enjoy- 
ment from life.”!0° Why not? 


(i) Their battle against necessity is necessarily self-defeating. Fleeing the 
inescapable—e.g., old age, and death—all their efforts bring them, like Oedipus, 
nearer the fateful end (B203, B205). 

(ii) A mirage robs them of satisfaction from the perfectly satisfying things that 
come their way. “The desire for more loses what it is like the dog in 
Aesop” (B224; cf. B202). Often enough Democrit ates this with common- 
place exhortations to be content with what one has. But he is also capable of apply- 
ing the underlying idea with astonishing subtlety and depth: "the stupid, hating life, 
want to live for fear of Hades" (B199). Instead of enjoying life for what it is, they 
hate it for what it is not, the prelude to Hades; so they want to prolong the life they 
hate, in order to postpone death. It would be hard to find a better example of man. 
being his own worst enemy through stupid disregard of the limit.'°' 


CONCLUSION 


At the risk of repetition, I add (a) a list of the concepts which mark the main 
junctions between ethics and physics, and (b) a more general interpretation of 


9* Cf. the force of probouleuesthai as vs. metanoein in B66. For the "stupid," see B54 and 
B76: and cf. Hesiod Op. 218, “the stupid learns through suffering,” as well as the theme of pathet 
mathos in Aeschylus. 

© Cf. BI85, oi tov neraðevpévov Bxibeg, and B292, Hoyo. tov ü&vvévoy al 
ational” here does not mean, as in Plato, "in agreement with an ideal standard" but 
simply “realizable wit the order of nature" (Cf. B58, hides . . . èġxtai, . . - àðúvatot). 

100 B200, The same thought in even stronger form in B204, if the MS reading be retained. 

101 B294—96 shows how "wisdom" deals with an inescapable thing like old age. It takes à 
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the historic importance of Democritean ethics, as the first rigorously naturalis- 
tic ethics in Greek thought. [62] 


(a) The Leading Concepts 


(i) The soul: a specific atomic cluster, dependent for its integrity upon another 
cluster (the body), and having the power to move the latter. This determines an ethic 
h is soul-centered, but free from dualism. 

(ii) The "divine": any natural entity whose moral value is not less than that tradi- 
tionally attached to supernatural entities of popular religion. In this sense the soul, 
though mortal, is divine. 

(iii) "Well-being": the physical and moral state of the 
fined positively as healthful balance (kré 
motion. 

(iv) Pleasure: the "appearance" of “well-being”; therefore, to be pursued only in 
accordance with "what agrees with" (sumpherein) the soul's well-being. 

(v) "Art": the soul's power to change nature. Discovered under pressure of "ne- 
cessity," it can operate within the limits fixed by necessity to advance man's 
"power" (dunamis) and “self-sufticienc 

(vi) "Chance": events uncontrolled by art. 

(vii) "Teaching" (didaché) and “hard work" (ponos): the directed change of the 
soul's inner nature. Such moral change has physical effect, since it alters the pattern 
(rusmos) of the soul-cluster. 

( The deed (ergon): the moral (and physical) motion within which the good 
is realized. Logos exists for the sake of the deed. 

(ix) Wisdom (sophie): insight into the order of nature which enables the soul to 
direct both external forces and its own inner motions of desire and hope. 


w 


ieerful" soul. It is de- 


s), negatively as the absence of violent 


(b) Democritus’ Naturalistic Ethics 


When Anaximander spoke of nature as an order of "justice," he did more than 
eke out with political metaphor the archaic vocabulary of his physics. Con- 
sciously or not, he grounded justice in a realm as immortal and indestructible 
as the traditional gods, but fully intelligible to man. In Heraclitus nature con- 
sciously takes the place of Olympus as the matrix of law, justice, measure, 
and /ogos. It is itself the “nutriment,” the “common” basis and guide of all 
human action, public and private. Nature so regarded is more than nature. 
Justice is naturalized by moralizing nature. [63] Parmenides and Empedocles 
continue in this path. It is “justice” that holds Parmenides’ Being within “the 


ic view of its losses (B296) yet balances them (B294, 295) by a clear sense of the 
complete (releion) good that comes only with old age. Sdphrosune is finely described as the 
Hower” of withered age. 
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bonds of the measure"; and the moral axioms of the democratic polis deter- 
mine the design of Empedocles' equalitarian universe, !0? 

The atoms and the void destroy forever this Greek venture in romantic 
naturalism. Nature is now dehumanized, demoralized as never before in 
Greek imagination. It is the nature of Thucydides, implacable and aloof. Is 
there room for the law of the measure in the world such as this? It was the. 
genius of Democritus to define an ethics that meets the conditions so fixed by 
Leucippean physics. Nature is “necessity,” not "justice"; neither good nor evil 
in itself; not intelligent, though intelligible. Yet its intelligibility alone, di- 
vested of any moral quality whatsoever, yields sufficient ground for the law of 
the measure. The good is not given to man; it is not "chance." It must be 


created by man; it is “art.” Yet art is itself the child of necessity. As Plato — 


would note with extreme displeasure, it is a latecomer in nature. !?? But it 
advances nonetheless man's self-sufficiency in nature, and this not only by 
mechanical invention, but also by the power of the "teaching that makes na- 
ture" to transform chance pleasure into cheerful well-being. 

Anything more or less than this would be Aubris: desire for the impossible 
or contempt for the possible. Nemesis follows on any act thus garding the 
humanly possible within the limit of the naturally necessary. This is the mea- 
sure; and its knowledge empowers the soul to build upon nature goodness and 
justice which would otherwise not be found in nature at all. Because it masters 
the world so far as it can be mastered, and cures the ills of the soul so far as 
they can be cured, this “wisdom undismayed is worth everything” (B216). 


102 Cf. my "Equality and Justice in Early Greek Cosmologies" (** 1.61ff.). There is an excel- 
lent discussion of Parmenides and Anaximander in H. Fränkel, "Parmenidesstudien," Gött. 
Nachr., Philol.-Hist. Klasse, 1930, pp. 153f. See also Jaeger, Paideia I, ch. i 
Problemi del pensiero antico (Bologna, 1936), ch. ii. 

103 As in Laws x, 889c, where the atheistic materialists teach that "as a later product of these 
(sc. nature and chance), art comes later." Since Plato and Aristotle wilfully use "chance" to 
denote the “necessity” of the physiologoi, this applies exactly, though not exclusively, to the 
Democritean doctrine. 


and R. Mondolfo, — 


17 


ON THE PRE-HISTORY IN DIODORUS 


EINHARDT was the first to attach Diodorus I, 7-8 to Democritus via 
Hecataeus of Abdera.!? His general theory met with broad accep- 
tance.? But it was later challenged by J. H. Dahlmann, chiefly on the 

allegation that (as Eduard Schwartz had suggested) the cosmogony in Di- 
odorus I, 7 was pre-atomistic. Dahlmann's argument was examined and re- 
jected by Philippson,5 who reaffirmed his earlier view that Hecataeus' source 
was Epicurus. More recently J. S. Morrison accepted Dahlmann's view, 
though ignoring Philippson’s critique; noting similarities between the Pro- 
tagoras myth and Diodorus I, 8, Morrison inferred that both "derive from a 
pre-atomistic lonian source.” 

This note does not propose to review the argument as a whole. It keeps to 
one or two points which may deserve more attention than they have yet 
received. 


Judging from the theory of language in Diodorus 1, 8, 3-4, Hecataeus' source 
must be pre-Epicurean. Reinhardt slurred over this point; he was more anx- 
ious to show that Epicurus’ own theory of language was Democritean.? Let us 
recall the two stages in the development of language clearly distinguished by 


From AJP 67 (1946): 51-59. Used by permission. Minor changes have been made in spelling 
and punctuation. 
* Lam indebted to Professor B. D. Meritt for a number of helpful suggestions. 
"Hekataios von Abdera und Demokritos,” Hermes 47 (1912), pp. 492ff. For Hecataeus of 
Abdera as a source in Diodorus I, sce Ed. Schwartz's article on Diodorus in R.E. 

." E.g., Ed. Norden, Agnostos Theos (Leipzig, 1913), pp. 379; Graf Uxkull-Gyllenband, 
Griechische. Kultur-Entstehungslehre (Berlin, 1924), pp. 25ff. Diodorus 1, 7-8, along with 
roughly parallel excerpts from Hermippus and Tzetzes, was incorporated as collateral material 
Under frag. 5 of Democritus by H. Diels in DKS. 

* De philosophorum graecorum sententiis ad loquellae originem pertinentibus (Diss. , Weida, 

1928), pp. 23ff. 

* Review of Dahlmann in Phil. Woch., 49 (1929), pp. 66617. 
he Place of Protagoras in Athenian Public Life," CQ 35 (1941), p. 9. To this interesting 
Paper I owe the stimulus which led me to write this note. 
Above, n. 2, pp. SOIf. 
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[51] Epicurus." In the first, names were "compelled" by nature.? Superficially 
this looks like Democritus’ theory that necessity is the historic source of the 
arts.!? In point of fact characteristically and uniquely Epicurean. It de- 
parts from Democritus in a way which parallels the deviation of Epicurean 
epistemology from the Democritean. Feelings and impressions directly “form 
into shape the vocal sound";!! much as in the theory of knowledge, the incom- 
ing stimulus can so mold the sensorium that the sense-image will reproduce 
“the very form of the physical object.”!? [52] 

One can imagine Democritus’ reaction to this copy-theory of sense- 
perception, had he lived to hear of it.'? The prospect of getting truth out of 
mere epirusmié seemed to him exactly nil (frag. 7; cf. frag. 9). An epirusmié- 
theory of language could appeal to him just as little. He marshaled formal 
arguments to prove that no “name” has a “natural” connection with the 


* Ep, ad Hat, 75, 76; C. Bailey, The Greek Atomists and Epicurus (Oxford, 1928), pp. 2674. 
and 3801T. ; Robin's note on Lucretius, 5, 1028ff. and Robin-Emnout on ibid. , 1041 (Commentaire, 
3 [Paris, 1928]). 
ef. ar varios linguae sonitus natura subegit mittere, Lucretius 
V, 1028 and varii sensus animalia cogunt . . . varias emittere voces, ibid., 1087-88. 

10 Frag, 144. See below, § II; and the writer's "Ethics and Physics in Democritus," II, 8 IV,PR, 
54 (1945), 578-92; 55 (1946), 53-64 (** 1.3288T.). 

11 Ep. ad Hat. 75, Wing tov üéga Exxéureiw otehhóuevov bp’ Exaotu vá zaðöv xdi 
roy pavtaopátwv. 

12 Ep. ad Hat. 50, sci fjv v háBwpev Havtaciay Dares tÅ Savoie i] trois alo- 
Ontnoíotc . . . ood] &ov air TOD orcgepivíov, yivopévn axi tò Eis ztivonia Ñ 
èyxaráheiua toù elðóhov. I agree with De Witt (“Epicurus: All Sensations are True," TAPA 
74 [1943], pp. 19-32) that this does not commit Epicurus to the “infallibility of all sensation." 
My point is not that Epicurus holds sensation to be infallible but that he does credit it with "truth" 
insofar as 


(i) there is “likeness,” homoiotés, or "affinity," sumpatheia, between sense-image and mate- 
rial object, 
(ii) this similarity being due to a physical deposit enkataleimma of the eidolon upon the 


sense-organ. 


This is what separates him from Democritus. Sensation as such is not for Epicurus "bastard 
knowledge” (Ep. ad Hdt., 50, tò dé wetdos xai tò óupaornuévov èv vi) ztooobosatouévo 
el otv . . . ); sense-qualities as such are not "conventional" (Sextus, Adv. math. 8, 63, nal 
aücav Qavraoíay . , . rovtérv óxoióv čati tò xtvoov thv atofnaw). The fact of epi- 
rusmié fills Democritus with black misgivings as to whether we can know "anything about any- 
thing as it really is" (frag. 7, rey oùðèv touev zegt oùðevóg). Epicurus takes it as the very basis 
of the veracity of sense-perception. I have left out of this discussion the difficult question as to the 
meaning of epibolé. De Witt's interpretation as “onfall” or "incidence" (“Epicurus, Peri Phan- 
tasias,” TAPA 70 [1939], pp. 414-27) would strengthen my argument. 

13 Sextus, "almost unique among critics in exhibiting no prejudice against Epicurus" (De Witt, 
TAPA 74 [1943]. p. 30), puts Epicurus with Protagoras on the other side of the fence from 
Democritus and Plato on the question of the veracity of sense-perception (Adv. math., 7, 369 and 
389). 
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"thing"; 
only be fixed by "convention 

As Proclus notes, this is antithetic to the Epicurean theory of the origin of 
speech. !5 For already in Epicurus’ “first” stage, we have a system of “natural” 
sounds which, though rough and ready, is language in all essentials. The 
“second” stage elaborates and perfects at the level of common consent what 
was [53] already a working system at the level of *nature."!6 In Diodorus, 1, 
8, 3, on the other hand, speech grows from (a) “meaningless and confused 
sounds" ($xovi]s &torjuov x«l ovyxeyvuévnc) to (b) articulate words whose 


hence it follows that the actual connection of sign with meaning can 
"l4 


14 This is my expansion of thesei ta onomata in Proclus’ account (In Crat., 16). Steinthal 
(Geschichte der Sprachwissenschaft [2nd cd., Berlin, 1890], 1, p. 76) objects to thesei as a "late 
Alexandrian” term. But it is definitely pre-Alexandrian, since Epicurus so used it (Ep. ad Hdt., 
75). Onoma, as well as nomon, tithenai is good fifth-century usage (e.g., J. E. Powell, A Lexicon 
10 Herodotus, s.v. Wnt, 4 and 5). Nomón thesis occurs in pseudo-Xenophon, Ath. Const, 3, 2 
and thesis nomatos in Plato (see 0éotc in Ast, Lexicon Platonicum (2nd ed. Berlin, 1908)). So 1 
find it hard to justify Steinthal's prejudice (endorsed by Reinhardt, “Hekataios von Abdera,” 
p. 502) against thesei ta onomata as a possible Democritean expression. As for tuchéi in Proclus? 
account, Steinthal recalls (rightly) that the Democritean concept of "chance" makes it the very 
opposite of “art” and concludes (wrongly, I think) that the expression tuchéi ta onomata is highly 
suspect" (p. 177). We can see in Diodorus I, 8, 4 that it is perfectly possible to hold the "conven- 
tional” theory of language and still say Ós čtuye ovvra&ivrov tà A&eic. As we see from 
Proclus, Jn rar., 16, Democritus thinks of ordinary language as a rather haphazard development: 
there are words with more than one meaning, meanings with more than one word, and meanings 
with no word. So if language is thought of as a collection of signs, it is pretty much of a "chance" 
assortment; in that sense tuchéi ta onomata. But since none of these signs has a "natural" meaning 
and can only come by its "given" meaning through social agreement, he can also say thesei ta 
onomata. Thus tuchéi and thesei, on this interpretation, refer to different aspects of language: 
tuchéi to the development of a stock of signs, thesei the assignment of meaning to any one of 
these signs. 
5 In Crat., 16. 
For a different interpretation of Ep. ad Hdt., 75-76, see P. and E. DeLacy, Philodemus 
ladelphia, 1941), p. 140, who think of names at the "first" stage merely as "emotional cries 
which indicated naturally to other men the feelings of the person uttering them, but 
which did not say anything specifically about external objects. From these cries, Epicurus says, 
there gradually arose a system of conventional sounds referring to objects.” (See also P. DeLacy, 

The Epicurean Analysis of Language," AJP 60 [1939], pp. 87-88.) I am indebted to these 
authors" studies in Epicurean thought and regret that 1 cannot follow them on this point. For (i) it 
seems clear to me that in Ep. ad Hdt. 75 images (phantasmata), no less than feelings (pathé), 
evoke “naturally” their appropriate sounds; and phantasmata are images of objects (so, e.g. 
Ep. ad Pyth., 102, tò vig Horgamis dévraoua; cf. Ep. ad Hdt., 51, ónotóms vv Qav- 
Taonay . . , toic obvi te xai néo ztooooyoorvopévorc). And (ii), even feelings are not 
merely "subjective" states of consciousness for Epicurus but are conceived, at least in the case of 
the prota pathé, pleasure and pain, as experiences of objects, pleasant and unpleasant (Sextus, 
Adv. math. 7, 203, jovi xai zóvoc cro zomuzöv uvöv xal xav. abre tù aont 
ouviotatat . . . àváyzn xai tò Hoy HOU xai tò ddydvoy åhysıvòv thv goat éxoxeio- 
Oc). That the original “natural” names refer to objects is also suggested by Lucretius V, 1090, res 
voce notare. 
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meanings are fixed by consent. There is no suggestion here that (a) would 
permit intelligible communication. Meaningful speech begins only with ri- 
thentas sumbola in (b). The deviation from Epicurus is a serious one; and it is 
unlikely that an Epicurean would be guilty of it, considering the obsession of 
the school with the "natural" origin of language. !7 


Il 


Neither can I credit Protagoras with the pre-history in Diodorus, for the latter 
contains ideas that are far in advance of anything in the Protagoras myth. 18 
Take the origin of language [54] once again. All we get in Prot. 322a is 
Exeita wviy «oi òvópata tayù 6uo8oóoaro TÅ véy vm. Only one as- 
pect of speech, articulation (diérthrosato), explicitly subsumed here under 
techné. This stops far short of a full-blown “conventional” theory of speech.!9 
Moreover, the art of speech is sandwiched in between the establishment of 
altars and the invention of dwellings, clothes, etc.; no attempt is made to 
connect it with the growth of political association. Diodorus, on the other 
hand, presents language as part of an orderly historical development where 
each stage is causally connected with its predecessor: 


(i) Men set out sporadén to look for food; 

(ii) attacked by wild beasts, 

(iii) they are driven to associate for mutual help. 

(iv) In the course of this association they come to know one another, and 
(v) develop speech.?9 [55] 


17 E.g., Diogenes of Oenoanda (ed. William), frag. 10, pýte tv $Uo0óQov moteúw- 
pev . , . xarà Odor xai iba èmteðğvat tù òvópara (and cf. unknown Epicurean cited 
by William ad loc. from Herculanensium Voluminum Collectio Altera, 7, col. 26, qae dé tùs 
strae töv vonáxov óvapoviar yeyovévar Xéyonev). Cf. also Lucretius V, 1028ff., 
where the second stage of the Epicurean theory has shrunk to nea is given less than 
a line, in 1029. 

15 Te is a pity that this should be our only source for Protagorean pre-history. For if Megù 
iv Aoz Kataordoews (DK 80B8b) be accepted as the title of a genuine Protagorean treatise, 
we should assume that Protagoras had a systematic theory, picturesque fragments of which are all 
that survive in the Platonic fable. Under the circumstances, however, we must judge Protagoras’ 
pre-history by these meager remains. We cannot credit him with ideas which he might perhaps 
have held but which are not substantiated, directly or indirectly, in the Protagoras myth. 

19 It is significant that the tradition credits the "conventional" theory of speech to Democritus, 
never to Protagoras; so, e.g., Proclus’ In Cratylum; so too the Cratylus itself, where Protagoras. 
gels a beating on other counts (385e fF., 391c), but with no suggestion that the conventional 
theory of language is one of his many sins. 

20 1, 8, 1-4. In the Protagoras myth, steps (i), (ii), and (iii) occur in 322b, after the invention 
of the arts of religion, speech, industry, and agriculture in 322a. In Lucretius V, 958-1090, on the 
other hand, we have roughly the same sequence as in Diodorus, I, 8. Both the Protagorean view 
that words were articulated by "art" and the Democritean that words were given meaning by 
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The political function of speech is so clearly grasped that ethnic differences 
are conceived as essentially linguistic in origin (1, 8, 4). 

More conclusive are two further considerations: (a) that the pre-history in 
Diodorus identifies the cause of the emergence of the arts, while the Pro- 
tagoras myth does not; (b) that the pre-history in Diodorus clearly excludes a 
teleological interpretation, which the Protagoras myth does not. 

As to (a), Diodorus 1, 8, 7 offers a genetic theory, which names “neces- 
sity”?! as the primary cause of man's cultural origins. There is nothing like 
this in the Protagoras myth. What we get there instead is the analytic prin- 
ciple that the human arts are analogous to the biological devices by which 
animal species survive: each species, animal or human, is endowed with its 
peculiar dunamis eis sótérian (320e). The source of these survival-weapons 
gned to the allegorical agency of conventional gods, i.e., left unexplained. 

Now (b), it is certainly possible to interpret the origin of these survival- 
weapons in mechanistic terms—i.e., in terms of "chance" variations, the 
elimination of unsuccessful variants, and the survival of the fittest. This inter- 
pretation is a possible one for us; and it was possible in the fifth century for 
y student of Empedocles.?? Nevertheless, there is nothing in the myth to 
decide in favor of this interpretation. The fact that each species was equiped 
with a distinctive "saving power" was equally susceptible of teleological inter- 
pretation; and this construction is just what we find in two passages, each of 
which bears striking similarities to certain parts of the Protagoras myth:?* 
Herodotus III, 108 cites the high rate of reproduction, [56] which enables 
“timid and edible creatures” to survive (cf. Prot. 321b), as an instance of the 
wisdom of divine providence (tod Beoù Ý xoóvota . . . CoV oop), 
while Aristotle (De part. animal. 662b28—663a8) assimilates other survival- 
weapons cited in the Protagoras myth into his usual teleological schema.?* 


"convention" make way for Lucretius’ soundly Epicurean doctrine of the "natural" origin of 
language (1028-90). Lucretius, however, as Epicurus may have done before him, attempts to 
as best he can the "natural" origin of speech with its political utility. When he balances 
natura subegit in 1028 with utilitas expressit in 1029, I assume he is thinking of the political uses 
of speech that he has just discussed in 1019-27: communication is indispensable for the foedera. 
(1029) without which genus humanum iam tum foret omne peremptum (1026). 

3! Chreia didaskalos, Diodorus I, 8, 4, which is obviously an alternate for ananké didaskalos 
(so in the parallel in Tzetzes, DK, Il, p. 138, line 1). Cf. the interchangeable use of chreia and 
ananké in On Ancient Medicine 3, orc 1j àváyxn txoinae CymPivan . . . dude ram THY 
xotiav Curio. 

Cf. Aristotle's statement of the mechanistic theory: rara uev £od0r] etd Tod aŭtopátov 
ovorávra Enric oa dé pi] oic, GmbheTO xai ae) AvTAL, xadázeo "Ere 
déyer tù Bouyevi üvboózoooa (Phys. 198b30-32). 

See S. O. Dickerman, De argumentis apud Xenophontem, etc. (diss. Halle, 1909), pp. 53t. 
and 77ff. Nestlé had argued for Protagorean influence on Herodotus III, 108 in ("Bemerkungen zu 
den Vorsokratiken und Sophisten"), Philol. 67 (1908), p. 531-81, here 553. 

?* As Dickerman pointed out (De argumentis, p. 77), the Aristotelian parallel is strengthened 
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It is most likely, however, that Herodotus and Aristotle, like the Christian 
fathers later, were simply reading their own piety into the Proragoras myth. 
This leaves us with no positive explanation of the origin of the arts; and ag- 
nosticism as to the cause would be in character with Protagorean positivism. 
On this assumption we can explain how (1) the teleologically minded could 
draw from the Protagoras myth edifying instances of creative purpose, while 
(2) a mechanist could also fit the same facts into his own drily materialistic 
scheme of natural evolution. The latter alone could furnish the nonteleological 
source we need for the pre-history in Diodorus. 

Who then was the first to explain both biological evolution and cultural 
origins by the single concept of necessity? Frag. 144 of Democritus gives the 
answer: the arts were "separated out by necessity" (apokrinai t'anankaion). 
Anaxagoras too had used the cosmogonic apokrisis to account for human 
origins.?5 But there is the well-known indecision as between teleology and 
mechanism in Anaxagorean thought; and this conflict reveals itself in a 
strangely anthropocentric twist in Anaxagoras’ concept of cosmic evolution.?5 
It was left for Democritus to expunge all teleological residues and account for 
the origin of the human arts, as well as of planets, plants, and animals, as 
products of physical necessity. This is a speculative achievement of the high- 
est order, and [57] we have no warrant for crediting it to Protagoras or anyone 
else before Democritus himself.?7 

The pre-history in Diodorus not only harmonizes broadly with this necessi- 
tarian philosophy of cultural origins; it explicitly consigns yetgac xoi Aóyov 
nal puxñs àyyivorav to a subordinate role in the development of the arts: 
they are mere sunergoi of necessity (1, 8, 7). As Reinhardt suggested (above, 
n. 2), p. 499, this looks like Democritean polemic against Anaxagoras.?5 To 


by another strikingly similarity to the Protagoras myth: the fourfold classification in Aristotle (De 
part. animal. 662b1—16) of animals into flesh-, herb-, fruit-, and root-eaters agrees exactly with 
the four types of animal food in Prot, 321b. 

25 Prag. 4. 

26 E.g., the notion that every apokrisis produces men, with their cities, fields, etc. "as with us; 
and that they have a sun and a moon and the rest as with us" (frag. 4); to which Democritus may 
have been replying when he taught that some worlds are without sun and moon, and some are 
without any living creatures (Hippolytus, Refut. 1, 13, 2-4 = DK, 68A40), To this aspect of 
Anaxagorean thought, my attention was first called by Uxkull-Gyllenband (above, n. 3), pp. 10ff. 
For a critical comment on his view, see 8 IV of my paper, cited above, n. 10. 

27 [assume that chapter 3 of On Ancient Medicine, with its remarkable doctrine of necessity as 
the cause of discovery in the medical arts (see above, n. 21), is later than Democritus. 

28 Aristotle, De part. an. 687a7, "Avakaydgas pèv oov qnot Out tò eigas Exe hoovi- 
uðtatov elvat tov Cw üvOpuzov. (Sce also DK 61A6; for further parallels see 
De argumentis, p. 28n.1.) Elsewhere Anaxagoras makes human intelligence the cause of man's 
mastery over the other animals (frag. 21b). Thus hands and intelligence sum up the Anaxagorean 
principles of human progress. To mention both only to relegate them to second place after neces- 
sity suggests, though of course does not prove, a conscious reference to Anaxagoras in Diodorus’ 
original source 
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find it here in Diodorus strengthens the case for the Democritean character of 
the source. 


IH 


What of Dahlmann's argument that the cosmogony in Diodorus I, 7 is pre- 
atomistic (with consequent prejudice to the pre-history in I, 8)? Philippson 
went into this matter in detail and found some additional evidence to vindicate 
the Democritean authorship of the zoogonic Aumenes.?? I have nothing of 
consequence to add here and will simply annotate his conclusion. He finds 
just one deviation from Democritean cosmology in Diodorus: the idea that the 
sun belongs to our world from the very first and does not come into it from the 
outside; and this, he thinks, confirms his own theory that the source is 
Epicurean.*° 

Here is the crucial passage: “The fiery part (sc of the air) gathered into the 
highest regions, for anything of this nature, being light, moves upward;?! and 
s is the cause of the sun and the rest of the stars being caught up into the 
universal whirl.”32 [58] The only direct collision of this passage with traditional 
accounts of Democritean cosmology is with pseudo-Plutarch's Srromateis 7.5* 
There we get the curious?4 view of two stages in the creation of the stars: 
(1) an original pre-fiery phase, and (2) a later enlargement of the orb of the 
sun?5 by taking in fire. Diodorus is not flatly inconsistent with (2) but com- 
pletely ignores (1). Assuming that Strom. 7 is reliable, the discrepancy could 
be explained through attrition or simplification of Democritean doctrine on its 
way to Diodorus. 


CONCLUSION 


These observations do not amount to anything like a conclusive argument. 


But so far as they go, they strengthen the assumption that Diodorus 1, 8 


2 Above, n. 5, pp. 671-73. 

" Ibid., p. 671 
: ? The rising of fire is explained here consistently with Democritean physics (De caelo 
309a1f.). 

?? The last clause is characteristically Democritean. Cf. Lucretius V, 624, cum caeli turbine 
ferri. The movement of the whirl “vanishes” in the lower regions; so enapoléphthenai téi dinéi 
makes good sense: when they rise high enough they are "caught up” 

? H. Diels, Dox. Graeci = DK, 68A39. 

wj urious,” because, on Democritea 
body to keep its place in the air over a long peri 
canh? 

35 Following Bailey's translation of peyeðozompévov toù agi tòv fiov xixAov (above, 
n. 8), p. 150. 


any large earthy 
(frag. 164), the 


umptions, would we ex} 
, instead of moving to its "lik 
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represents broadly a Democritean point of view. Just how much of De- 
mocritus survives the double filter of Hecataeus and Diodorus, we cannot tell. 
The value of the passage for Democritus is, therefore, distinctly less than that 
of a secondary source. It can only be used to fill out ideas for which some 
independent warrant exists in surviving Democritean fragments. 
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